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PHOENIX anp PHGENICES. 
at 
AS there has been much uncertainty | about the 
purport and extent of these terms ; and they are 
of great consequence in, the course ofhistory; I « 
will endeayour. to state their true meaning. 
Phoinic, or Poinic, was'an Egyptian and Canaan- 
itish term of honour; from whence were formed 
Donk, @oinsxes, * cite of the Greeks, and Phoin sic, 
Poinicus, Poinicius of the Romans ; whic 4 WEF 
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2 THE ANALYSIS OF 


*Puniceus. It was originally a title, which the 
Greeks made use of as a provincial name: but it 
was never admitted as such by the people, to 
whom it was thus appropriated, till- the Greeks 
Were in possession of the country. And even 
then it was but partially received: for though 
mention is made of the coast of Pheenice, yet we 
find. the natives called Sidonians, Tyrians, and 
* Canaanites, as late as the days of the Apostles, 
It was an honorary term, compounded of Anac 
with the Egyptian prefix ; and rendered at times 
both Phoinic and Poinic. -It signified a lord or 
prince: and was particularly assumed by the sons 
of Chus and Canaan. The Mysians scem to have 
kept nearest tothe original pronunciation, who 


gave this title to. the-God-Dionusus, and called 


him Ph’anac. < . . 
a “! Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
_..._ Osirin Egyptus putat, 


Mysi Phanacem. 


ka 


"In all antient accounts of the Romans the term was expressed 
Roini,.and: Poinicus. . Poinei. stipendia. pendunt. Poinei sunt 
Solitei sos sacrificare puellos.. Ennius. Anhal, vii, Afterwards it 
was changed to Peenus, and Punicus, mi Ee: Le ‘ 

_ Simon the Canaanite. Matth. c. 10. v. 4, Also'the y 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 3) 
‘It was also conferred upon many things, which 
were esteemed princely and noble. Hence the 
red, or scarlet, a colour appropriated to great and 
honourable personages, was styled Phoinic. ’The 
palm was also styled Phoinic, o£: and the an- 
tients always speak of it as a stately and noble 
tree. It was esteemed an emblem of honour; and 
made use of as a reward of victory. Plurimarum 
palmarum homo, was a proverbial expression 
among the Romans, for a soldier of merit. - Pliny 
speaks of the various species of palms ; and of the 
great repute in which they were held by the 
Babylonians. He says, that the noblest of them 
were styled the royal Palms; and supposes that 
they were so called from their being set apart for 
the king’s use. But they were very early an em- 
blem of royalty : and it is a circumstance included 
in their original name. We find from Apuleius, 
that Mercury, the * Hermes of Egypt, was repre- 
sented with a palm branch in his hand : and his 
priests at Hermopolis used to have them stuck in 
their * sas on the outside, The Goddess ® Isis 





+ Apuleius. 1. xi. p. 246. pres os oan 

5 Zachlas adest Aigyptius, propheta visnsse ey cum niche 
juvenem quempiam linteis.amiculis inteetum, pedesque palmeis 
baxeis indutum, et adusque deraso maps: Sapo in is tale 
Apuleius. 12. p. 39. 

© Pedes ambrosios tegebant ste, pale vit fois x 
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‘was thus)represented::and we may infer that 
Hermes had the like ornaments ; which the Greeks 


mistook for feathers, and have in consequence of : 


it added wings to his feet. -The Jews used to 
‘carry boughs of the same tree at some of their 
festivals; and particularly at the celebration of 
their nuptials: ‘and it was thought to have an 
influence at the birth. Euripides alludes to this in 
~ his lon; where he makes Latona recline herself 
against a Palm tree, when she is going to reg 
—— and Diana, 


7 Downe Tae’ dbpoxomay 
Evba Aoyeumare cepy troy neato 
2 hare, 


eee 
COS Sra Seesg, ah a nee pee le tapey elie 


In ete great estimation this tree was held of old, 
we may Jearn from many passages in the sacred 
writings.” Solomon says ‘to his espoused, * how 
Fair and. how pleasant art thou, O Love, Sor de- 
fights > thy stature is like-a Palm tree. And-the 
Psalmist for an encouragement to holiness, says, 
? that the righteous shall flourish like the Palm 
tree: for the Palm was supposed to rise under a 
weight; and to thrive in Proportion to its being 
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“depressed. There is possibly a farther allusion 
in this, than may at°first-appear. The antients 
had. an opinion, that the Palm was immortal: at 
least, if it did: die, it recovered again, and ob- 
tained a second life by renewal: | Hence the story 
of the bird, styled the Phaenix, is thought to have 
been borrowed from this tree. Pliny, in deserib- 
ing the species of Palm, styled Syagrus, says, 
™Mirum de ed accepimus, cum Pheenice Ave, 
que putatur ex hujus Palme argumento nomen 
accepisse, iterum mori, et renasci ex  seipsa. 
Hence we find it to have been an emblem of im- 
mortality among all nations, sacred and prophane. 
The blessed in heaven are represented in the 
Apocalypse by St. John, “as standing before the 
throne in white robes, with branches of Palm in 
. their hands. The notion of this plant bemg an 
emblem of royalty prevailed so far, that when our 
Saviour made his last entrance into Jerusalem, the 
people took branches of Palm trees, and accosted 
him as a prince, crying, * eee is the 
ee Pee: aT dee 





--** Plutarch Symposiac, 1, 8. ce. 4, = 

_ Adversus pondera resurgit. Gellius. 1. 3. c. 6. 
~ ™ Pliny. Hist. Nat. 1. 13. ¢. 4. 

; agit Edun. To gure, eynpur ve ov, Juliani Imp. Orat. ¥. p. 390: 
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6 THE ANALYSIS OF 
~\ The title of Phoinic seems at first to have been 


given to persons of great stature: but, in process — 


of time, it was conferred upon people of power 
and eminence, like avaf and avaxres among the 
Greeks. The Cuthites in Egypt were styled Royal 
Shepherds, Baciaess Moseves, and had therefore the 
title of Pheenices. A colony of them went from 
thence to Tyre and Syria: hence it is said by 
many writers that Phoenix came from Egypt to 
Tyre. People, not considering’ this, have been 
‘led to:look for the shepherd’s origin in Canaan, 
because they were sometimes called Phoenices. 
They might as well have looked for them in Greece; 
for they were equally styled “ ‘Eaanves, Helle- 
nes. Pheenicia, which the Greeks called Dosvinn, 
was but a small part of Canaan, It was properly 
a slip of sea coast, which lay within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tyrians and Sidonians, and signifies 
-Ora Regia ; or, according to the language of the 
country, the coast of the Anakim. It was a lordly 
‘title, and derived from a stately and august peo- 
‘ple. All the natives of Canaan seem to have 
assumed to themselves great honour. The Phi- 
istines are ‘spoken of as Lords, and the mer- 


ata 
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- tines, “1 Samuel, ¢,29. v.2,3, 4. 
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chants of Tyre as Princes; whose grandeur and. 
magnificence are often alluded to in the Scriptures. 
The prophet Ezekiel calls them the princes of the 
sea. “Zhen all the princes of the sea shall come down 
from their thrones, and lay away their robes, and 
put off their broidered garments, ‘And Isaiah 
speaks to the same purpose. Who hath taken 
this counsel against Tyre, that crowning city, whose 
merchants are princes ; whose traffickers are the 
honourable of the earth? The scripture term by 
which they are here distinguished is ow, Sarim: 
but the title which they assumed to themselves 
was Ph’anac, or Pl’oinac, the Phenix of the 
Greeks and Romans. And as it was a mere title, 
the sacred writers of the old testament never make 
use of it to distinguish either the people or coun- 
try. This part of Canaan is never by them called 
Pheenicia: yet others did call it so; and. the na- 
tives were styled Phoenices before the birth of 
Homer. But this was through mistake ; for it 
was never used by. the natives as a provincial 
appellation, I have shewn that it was a title of 
another sort, a mark of rank and pre-eminence : 
on this account it was assumed by other people, 





*6 Ezekiel. ¢.26. vil6. Loe 
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and conferred upon other places. For this reason 
it is never mentioned by any of the sacred wri- 
ters before the captivity, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity. The-Gentile writers made use of it; and 
we see what mistakes have ensued: There were 
Pheenicians of various countries. They were to 
be found upon the Sinus * Persicus, upon the Sinus 
* Arabicus, in Egypt, in * Crete, in * Africa, in 
* Epirus, and even in Attica. + @owimes—ysvos 
Abnwnos. There is a race of people called. Phenicians 


By nace 






— 
Ses Herodotus brings the Pheenicians from the Mare Erythreum; 
by which he means the Sinus Persicus. ]. Pat Cy BO. bokeh te 

Pass.” Philo, mentioning the march of the Israelites towards the 
I s, and the Amalekites; adds: myorrai 3 vty @anxry. De 
Nhat: Wl) 25 pariwes es Sg 
» @owinwr xan, in Edom. Procopius. Pérsic, 1.1. c, 19. hits 
_* Phenicus, in Crete. Steph, Byzant. 
Ages Dasvixss. Glossz, sae : 
z _ Kava Bulgwror ®osnxn. Strabo. |. 7, 'p- 499. ’ : 
Mount Olympus, in Lycia, was styled, by way of eminence, 
Phoinic. Orvymos wor UEYGAn nes ops Suwyynor, 8 xai Doivixove va- 
_dvra, Strabo. 1.14, p.982. Bochart supposes Phenic and 
Pheenices (@snxss) to be derived from Beni Anac, changed. to 
‘Pheni Anac, i.e, the sons of Anac: but how can this be appli- 
eable toa mountain, or to the Palm- tree ? -I am happy, however, 
that ina part of my etymology, and that a principal par fam 
countenanced by that learned man, =n 
_ Bishop Cumberland derives it from Anac torquis, Orig=p S08 
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-among the * Athenians. In short, it was a title 
introduced at Sidon, ‘and the coast adjoining, by 
people from Egypt: and who the people were 
that brought it- may be known from several pas- 
sages in antient history; but particularly from an_ 
extract in Eusebius, * @ow£ xaos Kaduos, amo Onbuv 
sav Avyurrioy eferdovres eis tv Leia, Tugs xav Eedwvog 
acirevor. Phenix and Cadmus, retiring from 
Thebes, in Egypt, towards the coast of Syria, set- 
tled at Tyre and Sidon, and reigned there. It is 
said, that Belus carried a colony to’ the same 
patts: and from what part of the world ” Belus 
must be supposed to have come, needs not to be 
explained. Euripides styles Cepheus the king of 
Ethiopia, the son of Phenix: and Apollodorus 
makes him the son of Belus: hence we may infer, 
that Belus and Phoenix were the same. Not that 
there were any such persons as Phoenix and Belus, 
“for they were certainly titles: and, under the cha- 
racters of those two personages, Colonies, named 
Belide and Pheenices, went abroad, and settled 
in different parts, . Their history and appellation 


typ 





4 A city and mountain in Beotia, called Pheenice: the natives, 
Pheenicians, Strabo. 1.9. erage Prat 
*® Chron. p. 27. ig ae : ar 
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may be traced from Babylonia to- Arabia and 
Egypt ;-and from thence to Canaan, and to the 


regions in the west. It were therefore to be wished, _ 


- that the terms Phoenix and Pheenicia had never 
been used in the common acceptation; at least 


when the discourse turns upon the more antient Z 
history of Canaan. When the Greeks got pos-. . 


session of the coast of Tyre, they called it Pha- 
nicia : and from that time it may be admitted as 
a provincial name. In consequence of this, the 
‘writers of the New Testament do not scruple to 
make use of it, but always with a proper limita- 
tion ; for the geography of the Scriptures is won- 
derfully exact. But the Greek and Roman writers 
often speak of it with a a greater latitude, and aes 
elude Judea and Pa 
sometimes add Syria and laine: * But these coun- 
tries were all separate and distinct ; among which. 
~Pheenicia bore but a small proportion. Yet, small 
as it may have been, many learned men have 
thought, that all the colonies,’ which at. times 
settled upon the coast of the Mediterranean, were 
from this quarter; and that all science was of 
Pheenician original. But this is not true aceord- 
ing to their acceptation of the term. Colonies 
us did settle ; and science came from the east ; but 
oS not merely from. the Sidonian. P : shall ake 

it was principally owing. toa - arog and s 
“Branch oo eee 
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ADDENDA. 
OF THE PALM TREE. 


. 


PHCENIX was a colour among horses. They 
were styled Pheenices, and * Pheeniciati, from the 
colour of the Palm tree, which they resembled ; 
and upon the same account had: the name of Spa- 
dices. This, according to Aulus Gellius, was a 
term synonymous with the former.  ~* Rutilus, 
et Spadix Pheenicii cwwpos, exuberantiam splen- 
doremque significant ruboris, quales sunt fructus 


Palme arboris, nondum sole incocti: unde:spa= 


dicis et Pheenicei nomen est. * Spadix, eradE, 
avulsus est a Palma termes cum fructu. Homer, 
describing the horses of Diomedes, says, that the 
one was Pheenix, or of a bright Palm colour, with 
a. white spot in his forehead like a moon. - 


o 
Gs oe bai: eet 


"Os rosy wdro roroy Qo nv, evde wErwome 


Aruxov: ony ETETUXTO TEetTeOKov nire pryne 


Upon this the Scholiast observes, Suites apr 





28 Bochart. Hisfasoican. 1, 2. ¢. 7 
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#¥os vppos.. The horse was of a Palm colour, which 
is a bright red. - We cali such horses bays, which 
probably is a term of the same original. The 
branch of a Palm tree was called Bai in Egypt ; 
and it had the same name in other places. _ Baia, 
Baia, are used for Palm-branches by St. John. 
Ta Sasa rv Powine. And it is mentioned by the 
author of the book of Maccabees, that the Jews, 
upon a solemn occasion, entered the temple. 
¥ Mera. aivectos nas Caiav. And Demetrius Writes to 
the high | POR Simon, * Tov sepavoy roy s¢pveou xa 
tHe Bava, of omestidore, nexopio year, ‘Coronam au- *- 
ream et Bainem, que misistis, accepimus, ‘The. 
Greeks formed the word €aim from the Egyptian 
Bai. The Romans called the same colour Badius 


“ic bad, ile gs, 3 ile Marini 


ise ia mii pe 


9 thes Fakes tree was faipaeli to be iamtioads 
or, atleast, if it did die, to revive, and enjoy a 


second life, the Egyptians gave the name. of Ba 

‘to the soul: * Ess 2g © +0 Cas eae 

pee ee : a pete ex 985 
sree te Fok: ¢. 12. 9,13, 

: a 1 Maccab. c. 13. Ye 51. 
— _ + Tbidem. e138. y. o7- 

Ce * Varro apud Nohium Marcellum 
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OF THE, 
‘Term CAHEN: 


COHEN, y2, OF THE HEBREWS. 


We ea RS iTS aes eee ee 
denoted a Priest, or President ; and that it was 
a title often conferred upon princes and ‘kings. 
Nor was it confined to men only : we find it fre- 
quently annexed to the names of Deities, to sig- 
nify their rule and superintendency over the earth. 
From them it was derived to their attendants, and 
to all persons of a prophetical or sacred character. 
The meaning of the term was so obvious, that 
one would imagine no mistake could have ensued: 
yet such is the perverseness of human wit, that 
we find it by the Greeks and Romans constantly 
misapplied. They could not help i imagining, . 
the sound of the word, which approached. néa 
to that of vey and canis, that it had ‘some 21 
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tence to that animal: and, in consequence of this 
unlucky resemblance, they continually miscon- 
strued it a dog. Hence we are told by * £lian 
and * Plutarch, not only of the great veneration 
paid to dogs in Egypt, and of their being main- 
tained in many cities and temples; in which they 
certainly exceed the truth; but we are moreover 
assured, that the people of Ethiopia had a dog~ 
for their king: that he was kept in great state, 
being surrounded with a numerous body of offi- 
cers and guards, and in all respects royally treated. 
Plutarch speaks of him as being ° curves mporxuvope- 
vs, worshipped with a degree of religious reve- 
rence. The whole of this notion took its rise from — 
@misinterpretation of the title above. I have 
‘mentioned; that in early times Caben was. a title 
universally conferred upon priests and prophets : 
hence Lycophron, who has continually: allusions 
-to obsolete terms, calls the two. seppiss “oe 
— Kuvag.)) 


gh Mec lp aah SF TH eis dame 
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dBlian de Animalibus. 1. 7. ¢. 60. Be Sithehss aeons ae: 

_ He cites Hermippus and Aristotle for vouchers. 
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* Aoiasde peDewv Tueajus wees ex€orais 
Avroxrovess cgoyasrs Angaive KYNEE 
Aprberres asypagers roscioy Eoay. 


Upon which the Scholiast observes: Kuves és Mares: 
by Cunes are meant Diviners: and again, Kwas 
Amorrwvos res pavras arav. The Poet, by Kuwas, 
means the ministers and prophets of Apollo. Upon 
this the learned * Meursius observes, that Lyco- 
phron had here made use of a term imported from 
Egypt: so that, I think, we cannot be mistaken 
about the purport of the word, peawite —— 
ao perverted. 

_ The name of the Deity, apeeeiais scant 
aie Canuphis, and Cnuphis, was compounded 
with thisterm. He was represented by the Egyp- 
tians as a princely person, with a serpent entwined 
‘round his middle, and -embellished with other 

: characteristics, relating to time and duration, of 
which the serpent was an emblem. Oph, and 
_ Ouph, signified a serpent in the Amonian Jan- 
guage ; and the Deity was termed Can-uph, from 
+ his serpentine representation. -The whole species, 
in consequence of this, were made sacred to him, 


= 






af acme: v. 439. a F 
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and styled Canyphian. To this Lucan alludes, : 
when, in speaking of the Seps, he calls all the 
tribe of serpents Cinyphias pestes : 


ad iia be lala aaah 


* Cinyphias inter pestes tibi palma nocendi. 


Canuphis was sometimes expressed Anuphis and 
Anubis; and, however rendered, was by the Greeks” 
and Romans continually spoken of as a dog; at 
least they supposed him to have had adog’s head, 
and often mention his’ barking. But they were 
misled by the title, which they did not under- 
stand. The Egyptians had» many emblematical~ 
personages, set off with heads of various animals 
to represent particular virtues and. affections, as 
wellas:to denote the various attributes.of their 
Gods. “Among others was this canine figure, which 
I have no reason to’ think was appropriated to” 
Canuph, or Cneph. And though upon gems and 
marbles his name may be sometimes found annexed 

_to this character, yet it must be looked. upon as — 
a Grecian work, and so denominated in cont ' 
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quence of- their mistaken notion. For we must 
make a material distinction between the hiero- 
glyphies of old, when Egypt was under her own 
kings ; and those of later date, when that country 
was under the government of the Greeks; at which 
time.their learning was greatly impaired, and their 
antient theology ruined. Horus Apollo assures us, 
if any credit may be given to what he says, that. 
this canine figure. was an emblem of the earth: 
© Osmaevny yeupovres xuvoxeparoy Cuyeapuet, When they 
would describe the earth, they paint a Cunocephalus. 
It could not, therefore, I should think, in any de- 
gree relate to Canuphis. The same? writer informs. 
whidhatpude the. fgets 0 of a dog they Satie 
such as | the chief Tranagenent of Pacciies ‘ 
also the spleen, the smell, sneezing ; rule and go- 
vernment, and a magistrate, or judge: whichis 
a_circumstance, hardly to be believed. For, as 
hieroglyphics were designed to distinguish, it is _ 
scarce credible that the Egyptians should crowd - 
together so many different and opposite ideas 
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under one character, whence nothing could well - 
ensue but doubt and confusion. Besides, Ido 
not remember, that in any group of antient hiero- — 
glyphics the figure of a dog oceurs, ‘The meaning — 
of this history, I think, may be with a little at- 
tention made out. The Egyptians were refined in — 
their superstitions, above all the nations in the ; 
world; and conferred the names and titles of — 
their Deities upon vegetables and animals of every 
speciés; and not only upon these, but also upon — 
the parts of the human body, ‘and the very: pase 
‘sions of the mind. Whatever they deemed salu- 
‘tary, or of great value, they distinguished by 
the title of Sacred, and consecrated it to some— 
* God. _Thits will appear from words borrowed 
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Wolf, El-Uc; the Cat, Al-Ourah; whence the 
Greeks formed Azwy, Avxos, wsarzers. The Egyptians © 
styled Myrrh, ‘Baal; balsam, baal-samen ; Cam- 
phire, Cham-phour, xaupage of Greece ; Opium, 
Ophion. The sweet reed of Egypt was named 
*Canah, and Conah, by way of eminence ; also, 
* Can-Osiris. Cinnamon was denominated from 
Chan-Amon ;) Cinnabar, xefe¢ic, from Chan- 
Abor; the sacred beetle, Cantharus, from Chan- 
Athur. The harp. was styled Cinnor, avd was 
supposed to have been found out by Cinaras ; 
which terms are compounded of Chan-Or, and 
Chan-Arez ; and relate to the Sun, or Apollo, the 
supposed inventor of the lyre. Priests and ma- 
gistrates were particularly honoured with the ad- 
ditional title of Cahen; and many things held 
sacred were liable to have it in their composition. + 
Hence arose the error of Horus Apollo; who, 
having been informed that the antient Egyptians 
distinguished many things which were esteemed 
holy by this sacred title, referred the whole to 
hieroglyphics, and gave out that they were all - 
represented under the figure of a dog. And it is 
possible, that in later times the Grecian artists, 
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and the mixed tribes of Egypt, may have €%= 4 
pressed them in this manner ; for they were led - 
by the ear; and did not’ inquire into the latent 4 
purport of the " theology transmitted to them 5 
From hence we may perceive how little, in later 
times, even the native ogists ie whee 
rites and history. ay > a 

- Farther accounts may die prodaced com 7 
‘Same writer, in confirmation of what I have been — 
saying. He not only mentions’ the great venera- — 
tion paid by the Egyptians to dogs, but adds ; 
‘that in many'temples'they kept xivoxcparcs a kind — 
of baboons, or animals with heads like those of 
dogs, which were wonderfully endowed. By their 
assistance the Egyptians found out the particular q 
petiods of the Sun and ‘Moon. These did not, — 
* like other animals, die at once, but by piece-meal; 
so that one half of the animab was. oftentimes 
corte ig vie other tio pes He more- 
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over assures us, that they could read and. write; 

and whenever’ one. of ‘them. was. introduced into 

the. sacred apartments for probation, the priest 

presented him with a tablet, and with a pen 

and ink; and by his writing could immediately 

find out er he were of the true intelligent breeds 

These animals are said to have been of infinite use 

to the antient Egyptians in determining times and 

seasons ; for it seems they were, in some particu- 

lar functions, the most accurate and punctual of 

any creatures upon earth: " Per equinoctia enim 
duodecies..in die urinam reddere, et in nocte 
compertus (Cunocephalus), squali interstitio ser- 

vato, Trismegisto ansam dedit diem dividend, in 

duodecim partes wquales. Such is the listo 
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these wonderful “ animals. That Apes and Ba- 
boons were, among ‘the Egyptians, held in — 
veneration, is very certain. The Ape was sa~ 
ered to the God Apis; and by the Greeks was — 
rendered Capis, and *Ceipis. The Baboon was 
denominated from the Deity * Babon, to whomit 4 
was equally sacred. But what have these to do — 
with the supposed Cunocephalus, which, accord= 4 
ing to the Grecian interpretation, is an animal — 
“with the head of a dog? This chatacteristie does 4 
‘Bot properly belong to any species of Apes, but — 
: seems, to have been! — were to them. a 
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The term Cunocephalus, Kwoxepaacs, is an Egyp- 
tian compound: and this strange history relates 
to the priests of the country, styled Cahen; also 
to the novices in their temples; and to the exa- 
minations, which they were obliged to undergo, 
before they could be admitted to the priesthood. 
To explain this, I must take notice, that in early 
times they built. their temples upon eminences, 
formany reasons; but especially for the sake of 
celestial-observations. The Egyptians were much 
addicted to the study of astronomy: and. they 
used to found their colleges in Upper Egypt upon 
«rocks and hills, called by them Caph. These, as 
they were sacred to the Sun, were farther deno- 
minated Caph-El, and sometimes Caph-Aur, and 
‘Caph-Arez. The term Caph-El, which often oc- 
curs in history, the Greeks uniformly changed to 
Kegaax, Cephale: and from Cahen-Caph-El, the 
_sacred rock of Orus, they formed Kuvoxepaan, and 
_ Kevexegaaos; which they supposed to relate to an 
“animal with the head of a dog. But this Cahen- 
_Caph-El was certainly some royal seminary. ‘in 
Upper Egypt, whence they drafted novices to 
: supply their colleges and temples... These young 
“persons were, before their introduction, examined 
“by some superior priest ; and, accordingly as tas 
answered upon their trial, they were admitted,ror 
refused, They were denominated Caph-E jand 
Cahen-Caph-El, from the academy. where dea 
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received their first instruction ; and this place, 
though sacred, seems to haye been of a clas 
subordinate to others. It was a kind of in ) 
~ cloister and tefhple, such as Capella in the Romish 
church ; which, as well as Capellanus, was. er 
rived from: Egypt: for, the church, «in its first) 
decline, borrowed largely from that country. Tha 
there was some particular place of this sort situate 
upon a rock or eminence, may, I think, be proved 
‘from Martianus Capella ; and, moreover, that it 
‘Was a seminary well known, where the youth of 
‘Upper Egypt were educated. Fos, in describing 
the sciences, under different personages, he gives 
‘this remarkable ‘account of Dialectica upon intro-, 
ducing her before his audience, “ Hee ‘se ‘edue 
vatam dicebat in dgyptiorum Rupes atque i 
€@ inde- gymnasium, atque Atticam 
‘demeasse. “And Johannes Sarisburiensis seems 04 
‘ieGamte that Parmenides obtained his knowledge _ 
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Rupe vitam egisse. “In this short detail wé-have 


no unpleasing account of the birth of science.in 


. Egypt, and*of its progress thence to Attica.» “It. 


is plain that this Rupes Aigyptiaca could be.no-. 
thing else but a seminary, either the same, or.at. 
least similar to that, which I have before been. 
‘describing. As the Cunocephali are said to have 
been sacred. to» Hermes, this college and temple 
were probably i in the nome of Hermopolis.. -Her- 
-mhes was the patron of Science, and. particularly: 
styled Cahen, or:* Canis: and. the Cunocephali. 


are said to lets been worshipped by the people 
of that * place.. They were certainly there reve-. 
renced : and. this history points mus: NEI. plainly 





the particular spot alluded to. 1 wasin 


the upper region styled Thebais : and there was 
in this district a tower, such as has been * men- 
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in the Egyptian se seminary, in order to aeey a tote know- 
ledge i ins science. Et licet Parmenides Egyptius i in Fupe | vitam_ 


egerit, ut rationem ‘Logices i inveniret, tot et tantos studii habuit 


suiccewistes, ut ei inventionis sue totam fere a 


me Hermes, -was the same as Anubis katiniog: Jablonky. ee 
Loss atts 
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tioned. It was in aftertimes made use of fora — 


Tepository, where they laid up the tribute. This 


may have been the Rupes Hgyptiaca, so famed , — 


of old for science ; and which was the seat of 85 
Chancephalin, or Cunocephalians.. Cf it 


uolt is. said of. the Cunocephali,: ee lati 


part was dead and buried, the other still survived. 
This can relate to nothing else but a society,-or 
hody politic, where there is a continual deere- 
ment, yet part still remains ; and: the whole:is 
kept up by succession, ‘It is an enigma, which 
particularly relates to the priesthood in Egypt: 
for the sacred office there was hereditary,» being 
vested in certain families; and when part was 
dead, a residue still * survived, who admitted 

in the room of the deceased. | 7 Bmeay dass 
pee By reve 6. 3ass avrmarisaras, ‘The sons, we 
find, supplied the place of their fathers: hence 
the body itself never. became extinct, being kept 
up by a regular ‘succession. As to the Cundce- 
phali giving to Hermes the first hint. of dividing 





_ the day into.twelve parts..from, the exactness, _ 





** Analogous to this we read in Herodotus, that the Persian — 


brigade, whose deficiencies were supplied by continual 
was styled abaseres, immortalis. “Herodotus, ~ eo er 8, a ue 
~ It consisted of ten ee men. 
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which was observed in their * evacuations, ‘it is a 
_ surmise almost too trifling to be discussed. I have 
shewn that the Cunocephali were a sacred college, 
whose members were persons of great learning: 
and their society seems to have been a very an- 
tient institution, ‘They were particularly addicted 
to astronomical observations ; and by contemplat- 
ing the heavens, styled Ouran, they learned to 
distinguish the seasons, and to divide the day into _ 
parts. But the term Ouran the Greeks bya 
strange misconception changed to ze; of which 
mistake they have afforded other instances : and 
from this — of terms the silly casas —_ ee 
ise. ge bie? 5 ete 
cobiahmansciettenecicnn in Beypt 
only, but in India likewise ; and in other parts of 
the world. Herodotus * mentions a nation of this 
name in Libya: and speaks of them asa race-of 
men ‘with the heads of dogs. Hard by in the 
neighbourhood of this people he places the 
AxsgaAo, Men with no heads at all: to whom, out 
of humanity, and to obviate some very natural . 





*8 Audinaris iytpas nab ixapny wear OYPEI KyroxtParos. Hora- 
pollo, 1. 1. c. 16. 

*° Herodot. |, 4, c. 191. pa 

Upon the Mare Erythreum, idjoma KuvooxsParor 
Strabo. 1. 16. p.1120, Also Pliny. 1. 6. ¢. 30. and. 
Cunocephali in A:thiopia and India. 
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distresses, he gives eyes in the breast: But hé 
seems to have forgot mouth and ears, and makes 
no mention of a nose :, he only says,.? Axegaaos, ds 
sygnlecw, oplarusze, exorres. Both sthesevands the 
Cunocephali. were denominated from their place 
of residence, and, from. their worship: the one 
from .Cahen-Caph-El, the. other from. Ac-Caph- 
El:.each of which .appellations is ofthe same 
purport, the right noble, or,.sacred .?° rock of © 
the Sun., oP CA ts Ppa Bee aang 
» Similar to the history of the Cunocephali, and 
Acephali, is that of the Cunodontes.... They are a 
people mentioned by Solinus and Isi 


them are supposed to have had the teeth of dogs. 
Yet they were probably denominated,. like. those. 
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_ fonpd apon inquiry to have keen eminences, or buildings situated 
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The citadel at Thebes. was: called KvrooueQary by Xenophon 
Those who speak of the Cunocephali. as a people, describe them. 
as Mountaineers, Megasthenes per diversos Indiaz n .ese 
scribit nationes caninis capitibus, Solinus. c. $20 ti 
A promontory of this mame upon the coast of th 
mentioned above from Strabo. Another promontory. 2 
in Corcyra, Procopius, Goth. 1. 3,.¢..27,, ree ey ule e 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 29 
Deity Chan~Adon; which the Greeks expressed 
Kyodo, and styled his votaries ** Cunodontes. * 
» The Greeks pretended, that they had the use of 
the sphere, and were acquainted. with the’ zodiac, 
and its asterisms very early. - But it is plain from 
their mistakes, that they received the knowledge 
of these things very late; ata time when the terms 
were obsolete, and the true purport of them not to 
be obtained: ‘They: borrowed all the sé¢hemes 
‘under which the stars are comprehended from the 
Egyptians: who -had formed them of old, and 
named them from circumstances in their own 
religion and’mythology. They had particularly 
pan eran mess awe Dele eee — 





spliere One of the most rec Ble oe brilliant ; 
they called Cahen. Sehor;. another they ‘termed 
Purcahen; a third.Cahen Ourah, or Can Oural, 

These were all misconstrued, and changed by the 
Greeks; Cahen-Sehor to Canis Sirius; P'urcahen 
to Procyon; and Cahen Ourah to Cunosoura, the 
dog’s tail. In respect to this last name I think, 

from the application of it in other instances, we. 
may be assured that it could not be in acceptation 
what the Greeks would persuade us: nor had it~ 
any relation to a dog. ‘There was the summit of 
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a hill in Arcadia of this * name: also a promontory 
in * Attica; and another in * Eubeea, How could 
it possibly in its common acceptation be applica- 
ble to these places? And_as a constellation if it 
signified a dog’s tail, how came it to be a name 
given to the tail of a bear? It was a term brought 
from * Sidon, and Egypt: and the purport was to 
be sought for from the language of the Amonians. — 
_ The antient Helladians used upon every pro- 
_ Montory to raise pillars and altars to the God of 
dight, Can-Our, the Chan-Orus of Egypt. But 
Can-Our, and Can-Ourah, they changed to 
xwvessuga, as 1 have shewn: yet notwithstanding — 
this corruption, the true name is often to be dis- — 
covered. The place which is termed Cunosoura 
‘sanias. Cunoura is also used by Lycophron, who 
“understood antient terms full well, for any high 
tock or headland. Garis 
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and Cunosouroi, the name of a family at Megara, See Alexander i 
ab Alexandro. 1. 1. ¢. 17. oe Pg a 
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Ey esos apos: seas Rapemrvrous: eel # 
Tlevxns odovras. 3 
“Mes Muvepa, eos as er Scholiast. ibid. 


“We find Biss same mistake occur in the account 
‘transmitted to us concerning the first discovery of 
purple. The antients very gratefully gave the 
merit of every usefu! and salutary invention to the 
Gods. Ceres was supposed to have discovered to 
men corn, and bread: Osiris shewed them the use 
of the plough; ‘Cimyras of the harp: Vesta 
taught them to build: Every Deity was looked 
up’ tovas the cause of some blessing. The Tyrians 
and Sidonians were famous _ for the manufacture 
of purple: the die of which was very exquisite, 
and the discovery of it was attributed to:Hercules 
of Tyre; the same who by Palephatus is styled 
Hercules * Philosophus, * dit some will not allow 
him this honour ; but say, that the dog of Her- 
cules was the discoverer. For accidentally feed- 
ing upon the Murex, with which the coast 
abounded, the dog stained his mouth. with the 
ichor of the fish; and from hence the first hint of 
‘ying was ™taken. This gave birth to the prover- 
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bial expression, * ‘Evgeny xwos aw 4 otasn woepuen, 
Nonnus mentions the particular circumstance of 
the — staining his mouth; oh 


" Xuovsas mroppuge cis CaOts HONEA: iad 


Such | is the story, which at fist: sieht is too 
childish to admit of credit. It is not likely that 
a dog would feed upon shell-fish: and if this may . 
at any time have happened, yet whoever is at all 
conversant in natural history, must know, that 
the murex is of the turbinated kind, and.particu- 
larly aculeated; having. strong and. sharp. pro- 
tuberances, with which a dog would hardly 
engage. -The saa is founded upon the same 
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‘ten? Beary Sal impressis. aaa contadisset, ‘ila 
naturaliter: haumorem” sanguinieum difflucntia ofa. 6jus mirabili 


colord tinxerunt: et “ut est mos hominibus: occasiones repentinas ; 
ad artes duccre, talia aeeiiie meditantes fecerunt inhale - 






_ decws nobile, 1. 9. c. 36 
“See” also’ Chronicon Paschale. p. 43. Achilles Tatius. * <a 
Julius Pollux. ‘1. 1. ©. 4 p90. Ed. Amstel. ig a es 
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** Nonni Dionysiaca, 1, 40. p. 1034. 
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"Heaxdny: Qact xara my Avyurriny diadekry, XONA 
asyscbas. We are told, that Hercules in the lan- 
guage of the Egyptians is called Chon. This 
intelligence, however, they could not abide by; — 
but changed this sacred title to * xv, a dog, 
which they described as an attendant = the 
Deity. 

. The Grecians. tell us, that the Egyptians sii 
Heil adog: but fhey seem to have been aware, 
that they were guilty of an undue representation. 
Hence Plutarch tries to soften, and-qualify what 
is mentioned, by saying, “Oy yag xugiws rov “Eguny 

_KYNA Asyacw (6s Avyurrios) : by which this learned 
writer would insinuate, that it was not so much — 
the name of.a dog, as the qualities of that animal, 
to which the Egyptians alluded. Plutarch thought 
by this refinement to take off the impropriety of 
conferring so base a name upon a Deity. . But the 
truth is, that the Egyptians neither bestowed it 
nominally ; nor alluded to it in any degree. The 
title which they gave to Hermes was the same that 
they bestowed upon Hercules: they expressed it 
Cahen, and Cohen; and it was very properly re- 
presented above by the Greek term Xu, Chon. It 





** Johannes Antiochenus, who tells the story at large, says, that 
purple was the discovery avs reizenxe, which in the prea 
history was undoubtedly a shepherd king. 

“ Plutarch, Isis et Ositis, p- 955. soi -- im 
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is said of Socrates, that he sometimes made use of 
an uncommon oath, ee Toy uve, noe tov ynve, by the 
dog and the goose: which at first does not seem 
consistent with the gravity of bis character. But 
we are informed by Porphyry, that this was not 
done by way of ridicule: for Socrates esteemed it 
a very serious and religious mode of attestation: 
and under these terms made a solemn appeal to the 
son of ” Zeus. The purport of the words is ob- 
vious: and whatever hidden meaning there may 
have been, the oath was made ridiculous by the 

surdity of the terms. Besides, what possible 
connection. could there have subsisted between a 
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The antient pore of Enbea styled.Zeus himself Cahen; 
cole in aftertines Cenwus.. There was’a promontory of the 
same name: Kyvases axgurnesoy (AS avrary Steph. Byzants: Here 
pr was puppet to have sacrificed after his conquest of 
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dog and a Deity ; pa goose, and the son of Joye? 2 : 
Thete was certainly noné : yet Socrates; like” the 
rest of his frateinity, having an antipathy to 
foreign teriis, chose to represent his ideas through 
this false mediuin ; by which means the. “very. 
essence of his invocation was lost, "The son of 
Zeiis, to whom he appealed, was the Egyptian 
Cahen abovementioned ; “but this sacred title was 
idly Chane ged t tO xa xa xvas, a dog and a goose, 
from a seiides in sound, “That he referred’ to 
the Egyptian Deity, is manifest from Plato, who 
acknow ledges that he swore, # pm Tov xu Tov 
Avyurtiay Siw. By which we are to es a 
Cahen of t. hyry express 

it was the a ae rme: sida the con yee ee 
Kara tov te Anos xar Mains raide EWOLELTO TOV oexov. 

I cannot account upon any other principle than 
that upon which I have proceeded, for the Strange 
répresenitation of Apollo, and Bacchus, gaping 
with open mouths, So it seems they were in some ~* 
places described. Clemens of Alexandria men- 
tiotis from Polemon, that Apdllo was thus éx- 
hibited: wi S TeAtay a ems ast aide aya. 








* Plato in Gorgid. vol. 1. p £84. 


” Porphyry. 1. 3. pt ae so circ gpiiny 
p- 10. fee: 


°° Clementis Cilia 32. 
é: p22. 
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And we are told that a gaping * Basehnds was 
particularly worshipped at Samos, They were 
both the same as the Egyptian Orus; who was 
styled Cahen-On, Rex, vel Deus Sol; out of 
which Cahen-On the Grecians seem to have 
formed the word Xasww: and in consequence of 
it, these two. Deities were represented with their 
jaws. widely extended. This term was sometimes 
changed tO. xosvos,,, communis : hence it is that we. 
so oft ten. meet with xoivor Gas, and noiver Capers, upon 
cou coins and marbles ;. - also x01v05 Fgpnse: as 
Hermes was the reputed God of gain, pits. 2m 
found was s adjudged to be xeives, OF COMMON, 


> 


pes TORS * AAN ecidera 





¥ ee | at. Sis 


Notwithstanding this. ‘notion: so. i cewerelie Te- 
ceived, _yet_ among the Grecians. themselves the 
term x2ves was, an antient title of eminence, 
+ Koos, ¢ Atonorns,  Coinos. sign iies a lord. and 
master : undoubtedly from Cohinus;. and. that 


ae 


a eter It would be endless to. enumerate 









* Pliny. 1. ‘sp. 446. 
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‘all the instances which might be brought of this 
nature. Of this, Ithink, Iam assured, that ‘who- 
‘ever will consider the uncouth ‘names both of 
‘Deities, and men, as well as-of places, in the light 
recommended ; and attend to the mythology 
transmitted’ concerning them; will be able by 
these helps to trace them to their original mean- 
ing. Itis, I think, plain, that what the Grecians 
so often interpreted xwe, was an antient Amonian 
title. When therefore I read of the brazen dog of 
Vulcan, of the dog of Erigone, of Orion, of 
Geryon, of Orus, of Hercules, of Amphilochus, 
of Hecate, I cannot but suppose, that they were — 
the titles of so many Deities; or else of their 
priests, who were denominated from their office. 
In short, the Cahen of Egypt were no more dogs 
than the Patere of Amon were basons: and 
though Diodorus does say, that at the grand 
celebrity of * Isis, the whole was preceded by 
dogs, yet I cannot help being persuaded that they 
were the priests of the Goddess. 

~ By this clue we may unravel many intricate 
histories transmitted from different parts. Tn the 
téiiple of Vulcan, near mount #tna, ‘there are 
said to have been a breed of dogs, which fawned 
upon good men, but were implacable. to the bad: 
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# Inde etiam perpetuus ignis a Siculis sc aiaieih in 
ZEtnzo. Vulcani templo, cui custodes adhibiti sunt 
sacri canes, blandientes piis hominibus, in impios 
ferocientes. In the celebrated gardens of Electra 
there was a golden dog, which shewed the same 


regard to good men, and was as inyeterate to 
others. 


sad * Xgueses Odasvours xuwy ounhanree ede 4 
Be nt rags ioe 


yaa PRE 


What i is more raabatics there were many gaping 
dogs in this temple ; which are represented as so 
— statues, yet were endowed with life, 





Homer describes something of the same nature in ; 
the gardens of Alcinous. Bie | 
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Bes roe is given of Serpents in Syria by Aristotle, mips 
Caucus axveiarrer + and by rare a of bids i in the” 


islands of Diomedes, ee Bite 


iS _*7 Nonni Dionysica, 1. 5, ; 
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zy oat a Buorete Koes apryugeos xwvES Noa, 
“Ovs “Hoassos sreubey sduines meamidesos, 
- Abavarss > come xa aorynewos as avr oO, 


All this telates to the Cusean priests of Valea or 
Hephaistos, and to the priesthood established in 
his temple: which priesthood was kept up by 
succession, and never became extinct. What was 
Cusean, the Greeks often rendered Xeuecsov, as I 
shall hereafter shew. The same people were also. 
styled Cuthim ; and this word likewise among the 
antients ees gold: from hence these priests 
were styled Xgueso xs. We find the like history 
in Crete: here too was a golden dog, which 
Zeus had appointed to be the guardian of his 
temple”. By comparing these histories, I think 
we cannot fail of arriving at the latent meaning. 
The God of light among other titles was styled 
Cahen, or Chan-Ades: but the term being taken 
in the same acceptation here, as in the instances 
above, the Deity was changed to a dog, and said 
to reside in the infernal regions. From hence he 
was ecient to have been dragged to light his 









oa | we 
°° Homer. Odyss. L8s 992i a as 
Tor Kuve rev yevoroy csdesder Ci" Zivs) Widmer: nm o 
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Hercules of Thebes. The notion both of Cerberus ~ 

- and Hades being subterraneous Deities took its 
rise from the temples of old being situated near 
vast caverns, which were esteemed passages to the 
realms below. Such were in Messenia, in-Argolis, 
in Bitliynia, and at Enna in Sicily ; not tomen=  - 
tion divers other places... These. temples were 
often named .Kir-Abor;. and. the Deity Chan-. — 
Ades; out of which terms. the: Greeks formed 
Tov KigCigen xe ade; and fabled,» that. he. was 
forced into upper air by Hercules, through these 
infernal inlets.. And as; temples. similar in name o 
and situation were built in various parts, the like _ 
history was told of them all. .Pausanias takes) © 
notice of this event, among other Bloseaas Deine 

one at * Teeaen, BS ye Se hire po Hie city 

% Hermione. The Poet Dionysius speaks of the i 


feat being performed in the ae the nee 
duni, near Colchis. 


o 
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~ © Pausanias of Tanaris. 1.3..p. 975. 
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Xeeoiy aveAxouevoy peyarnrogos “Hpaxarnos, 

Asvey aro rouariv Curse ciarwden xvrov, 
But however the Deity'in all these intances may 
have been degraded to the regions of darkness) 
yet he was the God of light, Kw-ddns; and such 
was the purport of that name. He was the’samé 
as Apollo, as may be proved from the Cunide at 
Athens, who were a family set apart for‘his ser- 
vice. Kuwidas, syeves Abnvnoiv, e& ov 6 iegevs’ re Kus 
Amorrwvos. Hesychius. The Cunnidai are a family 
at Athens, out of which the priest of Apotlo Cun-— 
nius is chosen. He Styles him “Apollo Cunnius : 
but the Cunidai were more properly denominated 
from “Apollo Cunides, the sane as ‘Cun-Ades. 
Poseidon ‘was expressly styled Cun-Ades ; and he 
was the same Deity as Apollo, only under a dif- 
ferent title, as [have shewn.  Kuvadns Mocuiduy Aby- 
wow exixre, Hesychius. Poseidon was set ig 
at Athens under the title of Cun-Ades. 

Though I haye endeavoured to shew, that the 
term of which I have been treating was ‘greatly 
misapplied, in being so uniformly referred to dogs, . 
yet I do not mean to insinuate that it did not 












Diodorus Siculus and Avie in the country of the’ Cimm oe am 
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sometimes relate to them, They were distin- 
guished by this sacred title, and were held in 
some degree of * veneration; but how far they 
were reverenced is not easy to determine. Hero- 
‘dotus,” speaking of the sanctity of some animals 
in Egypt, says, that the people in every family, 
where a dog died, shaved themselves all over: 
and he mentions it as a custom still subsisting in 
his own time, Plutarch” differs from him. He 
allows. that these animals were, at one time, es- 
| holy ; but it was before the time of Cam- _ 
byses: fromthe era of his reign they were held 
in saciid light; for when this king killed the 
sacred Apis, the dogs fed so liberally upon his ~ 
entrails, without making a proper distinotion, that 
"they Jost all their sanctity. Itis of slit es 
quence whichever account be the truest. They 
were certainly of old looked upon as sacred; and _ 












<a 





esteemed emblems of the Deity. And it was, — 
perhaps, with a view to this, and to prevent the, 
Israelites retaining any notion of this nature, that 
a dog was not suffered to come within the pre- 
Gincts of the temple at “Jerusalem. In the Mo~- 





$5, Oppia tota canem venerantur. Juyenal. Sat. 15, v. “ee 
Diodorus. J. 1. p- 16. ; 
2. Herodotus 12.¢.66,. ipa nee 

4 17 Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. pesOay oe 5 
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saic law, the price of a dog, and the hire of a 
harlot, are put upon the same level. © Thou shalé 
not bring the hire of awhore, or the price of adog, 
into the house of the Lord thy God Jor any vow: 
Sor both these are an abomination to the Lord thy 
God. 

To conclude: The Dog, in Egypt, was un- 
doubtedly called Cahen, and Cohen; a title by 
which many other animals, and even vegetables, 
were honoured, on account of their being conse- 
crated to some Deity. The Greeks did not con- 
sider that this was a borrowed appellation, which 
belonged to the Gods and their Priests ; and was 

. from them extended to many things held: sacred. 
_. One object only : by which means they have mis- 
" represented many curious pieces of history : and 
a number of idle fables have been devised to the 

_ disparagement of all that was true, — 


° Deuteronomy. c. 23. v.18. 
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_ Amonian family which spread themselves abroad, 
the sons of Chus were the most considerable, and 
at the same-time the most enterprising. They. 
got access into countries widely distant; where 
they may be traced under different denominations, 
but more particularly by their family title. . This 
we might expect the Greeks.to have rendered 
Chusos, and to have named the people. Xveaot, 
Chusxi. But, by a fatal misprision, they uni- 
formly changed these terms to words more fami- 
liar to their ear, and rendered them Xeveo;, and 
Xeuetios, as if they had a reference to gold. Ihave 
before mentioned the various parts af the world) 
where the Amonians settled, and epee this. 
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branch of that family. Their most considerable 
colonies westward were in Idnia and Hellas ; and 
about Cuma and Liguria in Italy ; and upon the 
coast of Iberia in Spain. They were likewise to 
be found in Cyrene; and still farther in Mauri- 
tania, and in the islands Opposite. to that coast, 
In the north they were to be met with at Colchis, 
towards the foot of Mount Caucasus, and in most 
regions upon the coast of the Euxine sea. In the 
histories of these countries the Grecians_ have 
constantly changed €husos, the Geatile name, 
to Chrusos, Xeusos; and Chus-Or, Chusorus, to 
Xgvewe, Chrusor: and, in Consequence of this al- 
teration, they have introduced in their accounts ¥ 
of these places soiné legend about gold. Henée * 
We read of # golden fleece at Cotchis golden’ 
apples atthe Wespeides; ce "Tarteiats  gclden 






wel 
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beng nh A Cums, “id Canipania, a golden © 
aig: Pk ocean heatt neal a 


_ _ Aureus et foliis, ét lento’ vimine, ramus. 


- Something similar is observable in’ the history 





ks * In this golden cop Hercules. was supposed. to hive passed ovet 

the ocean. Xgoer— “Smesy 07 ree wrenerey, Derpacey Mepsie. : 
Ap DE RAM no oy ae uth 
__ Thete was likewise in the same place a story about a.gblilay 
Bel: Phitostratus: Vita Apollon, eR pitas As 
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of Cyrene. - The natives: were not remarkable for 
either mines- or merchandize : yet, Palephatus, 
having mentioned that they WEFEC xara yévos Aibsomegi. 
Ethiopians by extraction, that is, Cuseans, sub- 
joins: *Esss de epeden xeueo. Pindar, i celebrating s 
each happy circumstance of the Insule Fortunatie, 
mentions, that there were trees with branches. of 
gold: * Avbepa de xeuee gases. “Fhe river Phasis, in 
Colchis, was supposed to haye abounded with 
gold ; and the like was pretended of the Hermus’ 
and Pactolus: in Iénia. Not only the Poets, but 
many of the graver * historians, speak of theit 
golden sands. Yet there is reason to doubt of — 


-<voucher | ‘ what they suppose. They do -not 
__ mention any trade carried on, nor riches accruing 
~ from this lucky circumstance: so that there is no 
reason to think that one grain of gold: was ga- 
thered from these celebrated streams, Among the 









* Palephatus. Edit. Elz, 1642. p.76. the author would not 
Say ePodea waves, but keeps to the antient term xevzer, though 
it is scarce sense, ee 


* Pindar. Olymp. Ode. spop. 2. p. 25. Se Hs 

* XeucoPagucs 3” ix ru Kavnaze modAas mnyas Poryuee adarec. Ap- 
pian de Bello Mithridat. p. 242. Salauces, an antient king of 
Colchis, was said to have abounded with gold. Pliny, 1. S34 > 
p- 614. Arrian supposes that they put fleeces into the ri cg. 4 7 
intercept (bryza apases) this imperceptible minerals aig wur 
hence arose the fable of the Golden Flecce. 2 toe 
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several islands occupied by this people were 
Rhodes and Delos... In the former, the chief city 
is said to have been blessed with showers of gold. 
SEvba wore Cosy: Stwv Bacsarue 6 payas Merrais vigadsacs 

“ -mokw.. At Delos every thing was golden, even the 
slippers of the God. 


Ration: Kab TH mwedsAa, Woroyeuras ye Amoahwv. 


And this not vty in aftertimes, when the island 
was enriched with offerings from different nations, 
but even at the birth of the God; by which is 

~ meant the foundation of his temple, and introdue- 
tion a his rites. 





ae 
Bere res warns Syne yunara Any, 
ot ihn cenplahroapay ait 3 
_ Keuesioy 3° exopacae yevebrrov egvos thauns, c 
_ Xgucy de wrnuprge Cabus Ivwros taungbess, ety ae MRP 4 
es ed de Xevooso am’ vdeoe Ato maida, 
a _ Evd? Carew wonroisw. . 


se 








a + Olymp. Ode 7. p. 64. 
© Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. v.34. 
In like manner there was a shower of gold at Thebes, in Beo- 

tia. Pindar speaks of _Supiter rte pecowunTion mDOrre, are 
Oude 7. p. 746. re 
ee — Bens to Rel ¥. 260. 
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We find that the very soil and foundations of the 
island were golden: the lake floated with golden 
waves: the olive tree vegetated with golden fruit: 
and the river Inopus, deep as it was, swelled with 
gold. Homer, in a hymn to the same personage, 
represents the whole more compendiously, by 


saying, thet the island was ne shes down with 
treasure : 


K: Xeucy 3” aga Andros arace 
Bifgides, 


1 have before ‘mentioned that the Amonians set- 





“amber, but gold. Pansiatis, eeikine is a 
particular species of fir-trees in Boetica, says, that 
they dropped blood, just as ahe Heliade upon'the 
Padus did,’ gold. 

Chus, by the Egyptians and ik Canauhitin was 
styled Or-Chus, and ® Chus-Or: the latter of 








* Homer. Hymn to Apollo. v. 135. y ; 

* Llsvxns dog tregor” AcCec ban 2” dasa, aabnnte re pe me 
“Hava avyrigor Philostratus; 1.5. p. 211. Aeschylus mentions é 
the’ Afimaspians.as living upon a eolden Senta i Ty 

ah ee : Os Xevooppuren’ eg gS 5a 

» Omucw ands rane Tavrwns woge. Prometheus: p. 49s Sonny?) 

© Hence the celebrated city” in Rgypt had the: name « off 
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which was-expressed by the Greeks, analogousto’ 
the examples above, Xevewe, Chrusor: and we 
learn: in Eusebius, from Philo, that Chrusor was 
one of. the principal Deities of the Phenicians, @ 
great benefactor to mankind ; ‘and by some sup~ 
posed to have been the same as Hephaistus. Both 
the ‘Tyrians and Sidonians: were undoubtedly a - 
_ mixed race, and »preserved the memory of Ham, 
and Chus, equally with that of Canaan, 
This name, so often rendered ‘Chrusos, and 
ees: was sometimes: changed — to” Xtiedeg, 
+: and occurs in many places where the 
Cuthites weré. known to have settled.” We have 
been shewn that they were a'long time in Egypt} _ 
and | we read aah a eatin “ those parts,” “whois ca 








ee es aise irate oped 5 at Spee Wie tyne 
thi eae ayet sai die mene kee 
fare Se NS ys ers itis: tithes dt 
We meet iolihgthdveathe:thhcailiy in the regions 
of Asia Minor, especially among the Carians. “In 
these parts he was particularly worshipped, and — 
0 have been the first deified ‘mortal, The 
Divan of se —— = was Chusao- 
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rium ; and there was a city * Chrusaoris, and a 
temple. of the same name. ” Eyyvs be Tis woAswe ro 
78 Ai geencgeny Aros xowov cravrew Kaguv, 21g 6 cuvieos 
Gucavres texas Cersvcauever. This city was properly — 
called Chus-Or, and built in memory of the same 
person ; as the city Chusora, called also’ Cer 
chusora, in Egypt. It was undoubtedly founded 
by, some of the same family, who in aftertimes 
worshipped their chief ancestor; as the Sidonians 
and Syrians did likewise. For this we have’ the 
testimony. of Sanchoniathon ; who, having men- 
tioned the various: benefits bestowed upon man- 
mo el says, at the. conclusian,’ ge Aus 
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"God. The first king of Iberia was named Chri 
saor, the reputed father of “ Geryon; and he is 
said to have been roavyeuros, a person of great 
wealth : all which is an Egyptian. seeped ith trans- 
ferred: aOR the Nile to the Betis. ted 
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Xgueangida acyscbas (Cnci). Steph. Byzant. : 

=? Strabo, 1. 14. p. 975. Zeus was a title ‘conferred upon more 
then dne of the family. 
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"7 Xgueaweg 3 erexeremagnvoy Prevovna, 
Mixbes Xarrrgon neon wAuTe Qusavoio, 


Geryon of Spain was, according to this mytho- 
logy of the poet, the son of Chrusaor ; and Chrus 
saor was confessedly of Egyptian original: so that; 
whatever the fable may allude to, it must have 
been imported into Beetica from Egypt by some 
of the sons of Chus. The’ Grecians ‘borrowed 
this.term, and applied it to Apollo ; and from this 
epithet, Chrusaor, he was denomina ted the God 
of the golden sword. Homer accordingly styles 
him, * Arorrwva Xevracea: and, speaking of Apol- 
lo’s infancy, he says, ” Oud’ ae” Amohrova Xpuoaces ¢ 
“Xgveaoges Awoaruvos co ens US ee Tipit ibs ; 
This title cannot possibly relate to the: imple- 
ment,supposed : for it would be idle to style an 
infant the God of the golden sword. It was a 
‘weapon, which at no time was ascribed to him : 
nor do I believe, that he is ever represented with 


ae are 
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"Hesiod Theog. v, 287. at Sey ae 
Tpromuaror Cornj Egubaas, Euripides. Hercules Furens. 9, 423, 
~ ™* Homer, Iliad. O. ¥.9565 LE ee 
Homer. Hymn to Apollo, v.23. eee re 
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one either upon a gem, or a marble. He-is de- 

seribed'as wishing fora harp, and.for a bow... 
TCE pos xidagis re Qian, ean xaumvaa rake, 

And his mother is said to have; been pleased: that - 

she produced him to the world an archer: agp: 

SEALS Soop re Bist Eafe hed Bits ggbh wis: 


aR awe, ™ Kauge deAntaj) <5 


©); Ouvexx Tokopopoy nas Maeregoy Viov emixtey, © oj ow) 


These, habiliments are often specified: but I. do 
not recollect any mention made of a sword, nor 
the person alluded to under the name of Chrusos, 
Chrusor, and Chrusaor;. we need not wonder 
that his substitute Apollo. is .so often styled 
Xgveoxouns, and Xeuoodugos: that the harp, ealled 
by the Amonians * Chan-Or, and Cuth-Or, from 
the supposed ‘inventor, should by the Grecians 
be denominated Xeuera Popuiye + ArodAuvos : that 








. ™ Homer. Hymn to Apollo, y. 131. Fie. 
~°® Ibid. v. 126, ay jen ts 
*S Apollo was represented as the author of the lyre, ca 
among the oriental nations Kinor, and Cuthar; from they 
- of which came xidapsc, and cithara in the west, xo ie dep 
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so many cities, where Apollo was’ particularly 
worshipped, should be called Chruse, and Chru- 
sopolis, the number of which was of no small 
* amount. Nor is this observable in cities only, 
but in rivers, which were wamed in the same 
manner. For it was usual, im the first ages, to 
consecrate rivers to Deities; and to call them 
_ after their names. Hence many were denomi= 
nated from Chusorus, which by the Greeks was 
changed to Xpucapsoas ; and from this mistake they 
were supposed to abound with gold. The Nilé 
was called Chrusorrhoas, which had no'preten- 
sions to gold: and there was a river of thismame 
at *” Damascus. Others too might be produced; 
none of which had any claim ‘to that minefal, — 
ian’ City Themiseura in Pontus: and: the 
river Pactolus was of old so called, whence pro- 
bably came the notion: of its aboutiding with 
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gold. «7? Mlaxrwres weramos ess tng: Audias———exaderro 
de rgorspov Xeumoppoas., It was. named) Chrusorrhoas 
first, and in aftertimes Pactolus: whence we may 
conclude, in respect to gold, that, the name was 
not given on account of any such circumstance ; 
but the notion was inferred from the names...» 

It is apparent that this repeated mistake arose 
in» great measure from the term Chusus: and 
Chrusus' being similar: whence the latter was 
easily ‘convertible into the former; which; to the 
Grecians appeared.a more intelligible, and atthe 
same/time a more splendid, title. But there was 
: ebmeaiher, ohaious reason for this change.. Chus 





in KS autient: Chalasic. aad other ‘Amonian lan- 
guages,: signified * gold: hence, many cities and 
countries, where the. Cuthites settled, were de- 
scribed as golden, and were represented. by. the 
terms:Chrusos and Chruse. . These, as I have 
shewn, had no» relation to gold, but to Chus, 
who was reverenced as the Sun, or Apollo; and 





Chrusaor, which had no relation to a golden stream: atl 
that part of it was so named which ran pda! thes tit 
Mastaura. See Btophannp Ryser agviost e aa ac 

rn. of the Hebrews, % ie 3 ae ; se 
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was looked upon as Dionusus; but may more. 
truly be: esteemed Bacchus. Hence, when. the 
poet Dionysius mentions the. island’ Chruse in 
* India, his commentator observes 5 Xeven vacos, 
Agyopsun 2tws, n dia +o HErwTow: Ores, n xarge roy Arovuroy’ 
and at. last concludes, * Keuezs was mos doxee 6 
Ass. rt oot CT iryneaspiee ii Serbia 
Ina former dissertation concerning the Shep-. 
herd .Kings:in Egypt, I, have shewn. that. they 
were the ‘sons of: Chus, _ who came. into that. 
country under the title of Aurite. . They settled. 
in’a province named from them Cushan, which. 
was at the upper part of Delta; and. in aftertimes. 
called ,Nomos Arabieus. It, was in. the vicinity: 
of Mempliis, and Aphroditopolis, . which places _ 





Chusos’ was. often: expressed Chrasos,- and the. 
country of the Cuthim rendered’ the. golden. 
country. If then there ‘be: that uniformity: in» 
ertor which [ maintain, it may be expected that, ° 
in the history of these places, there should» be 


oa 





2 * Dionysius msgenyns. ¥.. 589. Scholia ibidem. rr ae a, 

™® The antients, as.J have before observed, were not eonsistent 
in theis--thestogy. The Sun was properly Cham,. styled also 
Orus';: but, asa title, was: bestowed upon shore perso a 
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some. reference to gold: » »It is remarkable that all 
this part of Egypt, conformably to what I have 
said, was called X¢uex, Chruse- Here was the 
campus “aureus, and Aphrodite Aurea of the 
Romans: and: all the country about Memphis 
was styled golden..To. this Diodorus, among 
others, bears: Witness > ** Tay xe Aggodirny ovonacerBar 
wage’ ros eygcngieis | Xeveny EK TIAAAIAS TAPAAO- 
DEQE, xsi wediov sivas xadzpevoy Xevons Agoodirns megs 
FH ovoualonenv Menow. When the Cuthite shep- 
herds came into Egypt, they made Memphis the 
seat/of royal * residence: and hard by was the 
nome: « of Aphrodite, ans: oe eae Pte 
invventanciiaislan Gilia: were Sapebdedice 
of the Cuthim. Hence came the title of ® Aphro- 
dite Chruse: and hence the country had the name’ 
ofthe Golden District. The island at the point: 
of» Delta, where stood the city Cercusora, is 
called Gieserat ” Eddahib, or the Golden Island, 
pai Peel BS Het wy tic sje : ho ree 
oe ee 11. p. 88. Preise 4 
5 Josephus contra Apion, 1.1. oda 
Af Justin, ‘Martyr mentions this: Ey yug nar rensvos Xpvong 
AQeodirne ey. Acyunre Asyousror, nas wedior Xpuone Agpodens avoa~ 
ousvar. Cohort, p. 28. Chrase Aphrodite is plainly the C poe 
Venus; the Deity of the Cuthim. iL 
~ 37. Pocock’s. RE Sica: se aks of de: - 
about Cairo. yaa seca 
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at this day. Diodorus mentions, that-thisappel- — 
lation of Chruse was derived froma very antient — 
tradition. This tradition undoubtedly related 
to the shepherds, those sons. of Chus, who were — 
so long in possession of the country; and: whose 
history was of the highest antiquity. a) 
The. Cuthites:in the west. oceupicd. slit some 
particular spots: but from Babylonia eastward 
the greatest part of that extensive sea-coast seems 
to have been in their possession: In the histery 
of these parts, there is often some allusion to gold, 
as may be seen in the island Chruse, above-men- 
tioned ; and in the Chersonesus Aurea, whichlay 
beyond the Ganges: and notsonly of gold, but 
sometimes a reference to brass; and this froma 
stake. For as Chusus was changed to — 
Chriss. Xeuees, gold ; so was Cal-Chus, the hill, 
or place of Chus, converted: to Chaleus, Xaaxes 
brass. . Colchis: was: properly Col-Chus ;. and 
therefore called also Cuta, and Cutaia. But what 
was Colchian being sometimes rendered Chalcion, 
Kadxiov, gave rise to the, fable of brazen bulls ; 
which were only Colthic Tor, or towers, There 
was a region named Colchis ‘in * India: | 
WHEE: the Cuthites settled, Uy come ual ily kept e 
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up the memory of their forefathers, and called 
places: by»their names. ‘This being a secret ‘to 
Philostratus, has led him into a deal of mysterious 
error, It is well known that this: people were 
styled Oreite, and Auritx, both in Egypt and in 
other parts. _Philostratus says that *? Apollonius - 
came to-a settlement of the Oreite upon “the 
Indian Ocean. He also’ visited their Pegade ; 
and; what:is remarkable, he met with a people 
whose very rocks were brazen; their sand was 
brazen: the rivers conveyed down their streams 
fine filaments of brass: and the natives esteemed 
their land golden on account of the plenty of 
_ brass... Now what is this detail, but an abuse of 
terms, ill understood, and shamefully misapplied ? 
Philostratus had heard of a region in India; the 
history of which he would fain render marvellous: 
The country, whither Apollonius is supposed’ to 
go, was a province of the Indo-Cuthites, who 
were to be met with in various parts under the 
title of Oreite. They were worshippers of fire; 
and came originally from: the land of Ur; and 
hence had that name. The Pegade of the country | 
are what we now call Pagodas; and which are too 


9 Kearacyew de acs nee e¢ Pinyades bes og ages: xmense ‘Dees. 2 
Qeewres, yoruas pw avtoss cs meTem, Yann o& % Yauus, x 
dapat ty woreporaryacn. Xpueveis iryerran six ye Dee ene sure 
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well known to need describing. There were in: 
this. part. of the world several cities, and temples, 

dedicated to the memory of Chas, Some of these 

are famous at this day, though denominated after . 
the Babylonish dialect Cutha, and Cuta; witness 

Caicutta, and Calecut. The latter seems to have 

been. the capital of the region -called_ of old 

Colchis. . This »was more. truly expressed Cal- 

Chus; which-Philostratus has mistaken for Xadxes, ; 
brass ;,.and. made the very, © tocks and rivers 
| with that mineral... And yet, that-the old 
mistake about gold. may not be omitted, he con- 
cludes with a strange antithesis, by saying, that 
the natives esteemed their country Clirusitis, or 
golden, from the quantity of *' brass, ee 
_ dt has-been my endeavour to prove. that what 
the Grecians respresented by Chrusos, Ch rusor, 
and Chrusaor, should have been expressed Chus, 
Chusos, . and Chusor,..; called. also, Chus-O 4 
Chus was the son of Ham; and. though the names 
of the. Grecian Deities are not uniformly appro- a 
priated, yet Ham,is generally looked uponas - 
‘Houses, the Sun ; and had the title Dis, and ie 


“hence the city of Amon in Egypt. 
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Diospolis. If then Chrusos, and Chrusor, be, as 
I have supposed, Chus; the person so denomi- 
nated must have been, according to the more an= 
tient mythology, the son of Helius, and Dios. 
We find accordingly that it was so. The Scholiast 
upon Pindar expressly says, * Atos raie § Xevoos. 
And in another place he is said to have been the 
offspring of Helius, who was no other than Cham. 
SEx Geas xaos "Yregioves ‘Hass, ex de ‘His 6 Xeueac, 
Magic and incantations are attributed to Chus, as 
the inventor; and they Were certainly first prac 
tised among his sons: hence it is ‘said by Sancho- 
niathon, To Xeuowe Acyes acxnras xas exvdac, xo 
Havruas. He was however esteemed a great bene- 
factor ; and many salutary inventions were ascri- 
bed to him. He had particularly the credit of 
being the first who ventured upon the® seas: 
¥ Tewrov TE ravrav avWewrwy rrkevear. Whether this can 
be said truly of Chus himself, is uncertain: it 
agrees full well with the history of his sons ; who, 
as we have the greatest reason to be assured, were 


ae a 
oe 


the first great navigators in the world, 3 









* Scholia-upon Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4, p. 259. 
“48 Tbid, Feth. Ode 5. p. 462. 
“* Sanchoniathon apud Euseb; Prep. Evan. 1. 1. ¢. 10. p. Sgn 
*5 Ibid. = 
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account given of Phaéthon, who fell thunders 
struck into the Eridanus, and of his sisters, who 
were changed to poplars weeping amber, ‘he took 
a Tes ation, si: eS be near ‘the'scene 
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ee 


to ask the people, who rowed him, when ‘he 
should. arrive at the amber-dropping trees: but — 
it was with some ditliculty that he could make 
them understand what he meant. He then ex- 
plained to them the story of Phaéthon: how he 
borrowed the chariot of the Sun; and being an 
awkward eharioteer, tumbled headlong into the 
Eridanus : that his sisters pined away»with grief; 
and at last were transformed ‘to trees, the same 
of which he had just spoken: and he assured — 
‘them, that these trees were to be found some-— 4 
where upon the banks, weeping amber.” Who | 
the deuce, says oné of the boatmen, could tell _ 
you such an idle story? We never heard of 4 
charioteer tumbling into the river; nor have we, — 
that“I-know of, a single poplar. ahalenaneh. 
If there were any»trees hereabouts dropping am- 
ber, do you think, master, that we would’ sit B 
here, day after day, tugging against stream for 
‘adry groat, when we might step ashore, and 
make our fortunes so easily ? ‘This affected Lucian — : 
a good deal: for he bad formed some: ‘hopes of | 
obtaining a little of this precious» commodity; : 
and began to think» that he: must. have been | im 
posed upon. However, .as’ Cyenus; the” ste 
_of Phaéthon, was here changed to a swan, he 
took it for granted that he should find a. Finis | 
_of those. birds sailing up and down the 

and making. the ssi echo with their 
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But not perceiving any in a great space, he took 
the liberty, as he passed onward, to put the 
question again to the boatmen; and to make 


inquiry about these birds. Pray, gentlemen, says 


he, at what particular season is it that your swans 
hereabouts sing so sweetly? It is said, that they 
were formerly men, and always at Apollo’s. side; 
being i in a manner of his privy council. Their 
skill in. music must have been very great: and 
though they have been changed into birds, they 
retain that faculty, and, I am told, sing most me- 
lodiously. The watermen could not help smiling 
at this account. Why, sir, says one of them, 


what strange stories you have picked up about 


our country, and this river? We have plied here, 
men and boys, for years; and to be sure we 
cannot say that we never saw a swan: there are 
some here and there towards the fens, which 


make a low dull noise: but as for any harmony, 


we 


a rook or a jackdaw, in comparison of them, 
may be looked upon as a nightingale. 

Such are the witty strictures of Lucian upon 
the story < of Phaéthon and Cycnus, as described 
by the poe “poets. Whatever may have been the 
Fh od ‘upon which this fiction is founded, they 
were certainly unknown to the Greeks ; who have ; 
misinterpreted what little came to their hands; 
and from such. misconstruction devised — hi 
fables. The story, as we haye it, is not mil 
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» formly told. Some, like Lucian, speak of swans — 
- in*the plural; and suppose them to have been the 
ministers, and attendants of Apollo, who assisted 
-at-his concerts. Others mention one person — 
only, called Cycnus ; who was the reputed brother — 
~£Phaéthon, and at his death was transformed to. 
the bird of that name: The fable is the ‘same - 
whichever way it may be related, and the purport 
of it is likewise the same, ‘There is one mistake 
_ in the story, which I must set right, before I pro- 
-eved3. as, it may be of some consequence in the — 
process. of my inquiry. _Phaéthon is represented — 
by. many of the poets as the offspring of the — 
Sun, or Apollo: * Sole satus Phaéthon. But this 


woman.- poets... Phaéthon-was. the Sun... It 
Was a title of Apollo; and was given. to him as 
the God of light. ‘This is manifest from the 
timony of the More. early reek p ; 
‘particularly. from Homer, who uses it in 
acceptation. eae gate 
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In respect to Cycnus and his brotherhood, those 
vocal ministers of Apollo, the story, which is told 
of them, undoubtedly alludes to Canaan, the son 
of Ham; and to the Canaanites, his ‘posterity. 
They sent out many colonies; which colonies, 
there is great reason to think, settled in those 
places, where these legends about swans particu- 
larly prevailed. The name of Canaan was by 
different nations greatly varied, and ill expressed: . 
and this misconstruction among the Greeks gave 
rise to the fable. To shew this, it will be proper 
to give an account of the rites and customs of the 
Canaanites, as well as of their extensive traffic: 


Among the many branches of the Amonian 


ees 


family, which settled in various parts of the 
world, and carried on an early correspondence, 


Ze Sia and: not to Whe Roman _ poets, : Omak 





_ HeAsoy Seluee’ 3 quar Taro wyecs. ile Lapid. y. 90. 
And in another place; % 

Buus or’ ex wreparay yoins Darbar avogucwy, xr. aes 

Phaiéthon pita as Phanes: and there is something very 

u . He is represented as the first born 
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_ agreeably with the * customs of Egypt. Their 


_ infected the whole of their worship. Their hy mis 
were always composed in melancholy affectir 






a oe 


the Canaanites were not the least respectable: : 
They traded from Sidon chiefly, before that city 
was taken by the king of Ascalon: and upon 
their commerce being interrupted here, they *¢ re- 
moved it to the strong hold of Tyre. This place 
Was soon improved to a mighty city, which was 
very memorable in its day. The Canaanites, as _ 
they were a sister tribe of the Mizraim, so were _ 
they extremely like them in their rites and religion. 
They held a heifer, or cow, in high veneration, 


chief Deity was the Sun, whom they worshipped ~ 
together with the Baalim, under the titles Ourchol, — 
Adonis, Thamuz. It was a custom among the 
Grecians, at the celebration of their religious festi- 
vals, to crown the whole with hymns of praise, 
and the most joyful exclamations, But the E gyp- 
tians were of a gloomy turn of mind, which 











airs, and consisted of lamentations for the. loss of ; 
Osiris, the mystic flight of Bagehis, the wander a 


= *Phertices post maltos deinde annos, a Reged Ascalonioram — 
expugnati, navibus appulsi, Tyron. urbem ante annum 9 rojan es 
cladis condiderunt. Justin. 1. 18, c. 3. See Isaiah. 23. wae 


They enlarged Tyre: but it was a city before: for it is ater ; 


oe <, 9. v.29. as the strong city Tyre. eeneert wd 
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ings of Isis, and the sufferings of the Gods, 
Apuleius takes notice of this difference in the rites 
and worship of the two nations: ° Egyptiaca 
numinum fana plena plangoribus: Greca ple- 
rumque choreis. Hence the author of the Orphic 
Argonautica, speaking 6f the initiations in Egypt 
vel Mes es = 


nae PO pres r Aer xt Oorerdos + bee Coane = 
The Canaanites at Byblus, Berytus, Sidon. ne 
afterwards at Tyre, used particularly mournful 
dirges for the loss of Adonis, or Thamuz; who 
was the same as Thamas, and Osiris in Egypt. 
The Cretans had the like mournful: hymns, in 
which they commemorated the grief of Apollo for 
the loss of Atymnius. 


a AE 
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The measures and harmony of the Canaanites 
seem te have been very affecting, and to have 


wonderful impression on the aainels of - 
4 
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their audience, The infectious mode of worship 
prevailed so far, that the children of Israel were 
forbidden to weep, and make lamentation upon a 
festival : > EBsvas yxe iogrny, Kab jan dey & auTn xAainw, # 
y%¢ ‘eva. And Nehemiah gives the people a cau- 
tion to the same purpose #° This day is holy unto— 
the Lord your God: mourn not, nor weep. And — 
Esdras counsels them in the same manner: "This e, 
day is holy unto the Lord: be not sorrowful. vis 
likewise in another place mentioned, that ™ the 
Levites stilled all the people, saying, Hold your — 
peace, for the day is holy: neither be ye grieved. — 
Such was the prohibition given to the Israelites: — 
but among the Canaanites this shew of sorrow was 
ncouraged, and made part of their“ rites) 
~The father of this people is: represented in the 
Mosaic history, according to our version, Canaan: _ 
but there is reason to think that by the Egyptians _ 
_and other neighbouring nations it was expressed 
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Cnaan. This by the Greeks was rendered *Xvaas, 
aud Xvas; and in later times Xva, Cna. '* Xva, ares 
4 Doivinn exaiAerro—ro efviney Xvaos. We are told by 
Philo from Sanchoniathon, that “ Isiris the Egyp- 
tian, who found out three letters, was the brother 
of Cna: by which is meant, that Mizraim was the 
brother of Canaan. I have taken notice more 
than once of a particular term, Tx, Uc; which 
has been passed over unnoticed by most writers: 
yet is to be found in the composition of many 
words; especially such as are of Amonian original. 
The tribe of Cush was styled by Manethon, before 
the. passage was. depraved, Txxovros. . Uch, says 
this author, in the sacred language of Egypt, sig- 
nifies 2 king. © ‘Hence it was conferred as a title 
upon the God Sehor, who, as we may infer from 
Manethon and ” Hellanicus, was called Uesiris, 
and Iesiris ; but by. the later Greeks the name was 
altered to Isiris and Osiris, And not-only the 
- God Sehor, or Sehoris. was so expressed; but — 
Cnas, or Canaan, had the same title, and was 
styled Uc-Cnas, and the Gentile name or pos- 











"8 Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. 1. 1.:c, 10. p. 39. 
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as we lente Sider Gehan The Greeks, whose 
custom it was to reduce every foreign name to — 
something similar in thieir own language, ee . 


Instead of Uc-Cnaan the son Kol: Ham, the Grell: hd 
ARR Agee eN pareninge in the hominy ff 
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There was another circumstance, which pro- 
bably assisted to carry on the mistake: a Canaan* 
itish temple was called -both Ca-Cnas, and-Cu+ 
Cnas} and adjectively ** Ci:Cnaios; which terms 
there is reason to think were rendered Kvxvos, and 
Kuve. | Besides all this, the swan was undoubt+ 
edly. the insigne of Canaan, as the eagle and val 
ture were of Egypt, and the dove of Babylonia. 
Tt was Certainly the hicroglyphic of the country. 
These were the causes which contributed to the 
framing many idle legends, such as the poets im- 
proved upon greatly. Hence it is observable, that 
wherever we may imagine any colonies from Ca- 
naan to have settled and to have founded temples, 
there is some. story about ‘swans: and the Greeks, 
in alluding to theit hymns, instead of Txxvx0v aepe, 





the music of Canaan, have introduced xuxvetoy wep, 
the singing of these birds: and, instead of’ the 
death of Thamuz, lamented by the Cuenaans, or 
priests, they have made the swans sing their own 
dirge, and foretell their own funeral.” Wherever 

the Canaanites came, they introduced’ their na- 
tional worship ; part of which, as I have shewn, 


consisted i in chanting hymns to the honour of ~ 
their country God. He was the same as Apollo” 
of Greece : on which account, Lucian, in c 
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pliance with the current notion, says, that the 4 
_ Cyeni were formerly the assessors and ministers 
of that Deity. By this we are to understand, 
that people of this denomination were in antient 
times his priests. One part of the world, where 
this notion about swans prevailed, was in Liguria, — 
upon the banks of the Eridanus. Here-Phaéthon 
‘was supposed to have met with his downfak; and - 
here his brother Cycnus underwent the metamor- 
phosis, of which we have spoken. In these parts 
Some Amonians settled very early ; among whom _ : 
it appears that there were many from Canaan, 
They may be traced by the mighty works which 
they carried on; for they drained the river to- iz 
wards its mouth, and formed some vast canals, — 
called Fosse Philistine... Pliny, speaking-of the 
entrance into the Eridanus, Says,“ Indé ostia 
plana, Carbonaria, ac fossiones: Philistine, quod 
alii T: artarum voeant: omnia ex. Philistine: fossa 
_ abundatione nascentia. These canals were, un+ 
doubtedly the work of the Canaanites, and par-. 
, tealarly of some of the Caphtorim, who came 
~ ‘from Philistim: and: hence. these outlets of the 
© iver were named Philistine. ‘The river betra 
its original im its name; for it has no t 


the Celt c latiguage, but is apparently of Eeyp 
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tian or Canaanitish etymology. This is manifest 
from the terms of which it is made up; for it is 
compounded of Ur-Adon, .sive Orus Adonis; and 
was sacred to the God of that name, | The river, 
simply, and out of composition, was Adon, or 
Adonis: and it is to be observed, that this is the 
name of one of the principal rivers in Canaan...It 
ran ne¢ar the city Biblus, where the death of Tha- 
muz-was particularly lamented. It is a cireum- 
‘stance taken notice of by many authors, and most 
pathetically described by Milton. 


HEA Ber. * Thammuz came next behind, — - 
or Wh se annual: wound in Lebanon allurid, ~ gi : 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day : 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock». 
Ran purple to the sea; suppos’d with blood 
= OF are yearly wounded. 





ee z S 


Iti is pene cies the Eridanus was. so called first 
by *Pherecydes Syrus: and that. my etymology 


is true, may im great measure be proved from the — 








Se Paradise Lost. 1. 1. v. 446. See also Ezekiel. c. 8. 
y. 14. 
* Hyginus. Fab. 154. p. 260. not. 7. & 
“Ertgos a Pasi, Dacioraror avroy sivas Nesror. Exatos . 
tasterism. 37. ses 
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** Scholiast upon Aratus. He shews that the name 
was of Egyptian original, at least consonant to 
the language of Egypt ; for it was the same as the a 
Nile. “It is certain that it occurred in the antient 
sphere of Egypt, whence the Grecians received, 
it. The great effusion of ‘water in the celestial 
sphere, which, Aratus says, was the Nile, is still. 
called the Eridanus: and, as the name was of 
oriental original, the purport of it must be looked 
for among the people of those parts. The river _ 
Strymon, in Thrace, was supposed to abound | | 
with swans, as much as the Eridanus; and the 
antient name of this river was Palestinus. It 
was so called from the Amonians, who settled — 
here under the name of Adonians, and who — 
founded. the city» Adonis. ‘They: weréby. the 
later Greeks styled, after” the’ ‘Teale? ‘manner, 
Edonians, and their city Edonis. © * Ereupuv ro 
hese fyb 15 Oguuns xara worw Hdwwidx, meornyopsutro ro 
ee mgorepay Liaravsives. The Strymon is a river of # 
‘Thrace, which runs by the city Edonis: it was of 2 
_ old called the river Palestinus. In these places, 
andi in all others where any of the Canaanites 
» tled, the Grecians have introduced some 
meat sian m 
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Some of them em to have gained access at 
Delphi ; as did likewise others from Egypt: and 
by such was that oracle first founded. Egypt, 
among other names, was ¢alled Ait, and Ai Ait, 
by the Greeks expressed Acta: 7 Exrita do—nne 
AETIA. The natives, in consequence of it, were 
called Asma, and. Aeros; which was interpreted 
eagles. Hence, we are told by Plutarch, that 
some of the feathered kind, either eagles or swaris, 
came from the ieee parts of the earth, and 
settled at Delphi. *8 Aeroug Teves, 1 Kuxvec, w Teotv= 
TiOve Tigicxe, pudorcyeciy AC Thy anewy TnS Yns Er To 
PETOY Otpomeves sig TavTO cummecey Tubes ees Tey XaABUEM 
vor omparov.» These eagles and swans undoubtedly 
relate to colonies from Egy pt and Canaan. 1 
recollect but one philosopher styled C ygnus; and, 
what is remarkable, he was of Canaan. ~Antio- 
chus, the Academic, mentioned by Cicero in his 
shiaephicsl works, and also by” Strabo, was of 


z Esatathan in Dionysian, ¥. 239. Sce Steph. Byzant. Ai- 
YURTG.. AMR. 
rig Plutarch: wigs Tor oF aT Xensnesar. vol. Ve. pe 409. Pet 
Se Strabo. 1.16. There was supposed to have been 
@ person in Thessaly named Cycnus, the son of Apollo. He lived 
upon. adake Uria ; which was so called from his mother. rs 
Inde lacus Hyries yidet, et Cycnéia Tempe, 
Que subitus celebrayit olor. . Ovid. Metam. 1. Toone 
Uria was also a river in Beotiz; and here was a Cye 
to have been the son of Poseidon. Pausan. 1,10. p. &: 
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Ascalon, in Palestine; and he was ‘surnamed 

Cygnus, the Swan: which name, as it is so cir- 

-cumstanced, must, I think, necessarily allude to 

this country. a 

As in early times colonies went by the name of 

the Deity whom they worshipped, or by the name — 

of the insigne and hieroglyphic under which their 

country was denoted, every depredation made by — 

"| such people was placed to the account of the 
_ Deity under such a device. This was the manner 

>a in which poets described things: and, in those _ 

sy “days, all wrote in measure.. Hence, instead of 3 

saying that the Egyptians, or Canaanites, or Ty- — 

rians, landed and carried off such and such per- — 

sons ; they said, that it was done by Jupiter, in — 

- the s! 1a] of an eagle, ora swan, ora bull: sub= E 

stituting an eagle for Egypt, a swan for Canaan, — 

and a bull for the city. of * Tyre. It is said of 

the Telchines, who were Amonian priests, th 

i“ _ they came to Attica under the conduct of Jupit é 

im the shape of an eagle, ee eee 




















™ Averos aytuoveve dl aibsgos ayrirvmas Zeus, 
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. ® Egeclorta bs Mabigar; Sia yenelas wir Tavger wy 
sumer Porphyry de Abstin..1. 3. p. 285, 

. The wey sneivos 6 aezor 5 we bes 5 avers aw Dus avres 3 
omens. Alex, Cobort. pi3t oc oar 
Nonni Dionysiaca, 1.24, p. 626. 90 
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By which is meant, that. they were Egyptian 
priests; and an eagle was probably. the device. 
in. their standard, as well as the insigne of their 
nation. lis he Bair hg, ey 
Some of the same family were to be found 
among the Atlantes of Mauritania, and are repre~ 
sented as having the shape of swans. Prometheus, 
in schylus; speaks of them in the- commission 
which he gives to Io: * You must g0,-saysshe, % 
as far as the city Cisthene in the Gorgonian plains, 
where the three Phorcides reside 3 those antient, 
venerable ladies, who are in the shape of swans,” 
and have but one eye, of which they make use in 
common. This history relates to an Amonian tem= 
ple founded in the extreme parts of Africa; in 
which there were three priestesses of Canaanitish 
race; who, on that account, are said to be in the _ 
shape of swans. The notion of their having but: 
one eye among them took its rise from an hiero-: 
| glyphie very common in Egypt, and probably in 
_ Canaan: this was the representation of an eye: = © 





aboaten TIgo¢ Topyovesa, medvat Kicberns, foc 


ae "Ab Gognsdes yourwot, Oyvasos xogas, > - ‘ % 
me ‘T pis. nvxxopogQos,, xOWvor ous” ExTnydrecr, Aischyli Prometheus, 


p- 48. a 
“Al pap Qoguides Teeis—sbyov erdoc Kuna. Scholia ibidem.. ae 
Dopuur ny ang Kugnvaios’ ode Kupnscsos xara evOg wash tobe: 

_Palephatus. Edit. Elz. p.76. ee 
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which was said to be engraved upon the pediment 
of their * temples. As the land of Canaan lay so 
opportunely for traffic, and the emigrants from 

most parts went under their conduct, their his- - 
tory was well known, They navigated the seas 
very early, and were necessarily acquainted with — 
fcreign regions ; to which they must at one time — 
have betaken themselves in great numbers, when — 


ae 


"f they fled before the sons of Israel. In all the — 
places where they settled they were famous for 
_ their hymns and music; all which the Greeks 
_ “have transferred to birds, and supposed that they — 
were swans who were gifted with this harmony. — 
Yet, sweet as their notes are said to have been, — 
there is not, I believe, a person upon record who 
Was €ver a witness to it, It is, certainly, alla 
fable. When, therefore, Plutarch tells us that 
_ Apollo was pleased with the music of swans, _ 
i at uring TE Wderas, nas xuxvev Owvars; and when FEs- 
ee , rhe 

















33 ars WTO, Has THe oP ber une bs Snpiegyurres 2€ tangs Tisces wader. 
a GUTS, T0b5 O01 ararberres the -rue rene! ture deme ainecousres, 3 marre 
* Bios cea, nas axses., Clemens Alexand. J. 5, p O71. t en 
Z ‘See Diodorus. 1.3. p.145. This may have been one reason, 
among others, why the Cyclopians and Arimaspians are repre-- 


=sented with one CYC: Fo pourwme spteerep Agipacroy, A 1s 
Prometh. p. 49% The Arimaspian history was written by seas 
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pita: mbes F eeicbasines duitainis ‘Adon: and 
Osiris: And this could not be. entirely, a, secret 
to the Grecians, for they seem: often to. refer to 
some. ‘such. notion... Socrates termed. swans: his 
fellow-servants: sine Mndingdaiichs. hex alluded ‘to 
the antient. priests, styled) Cyeniz’ They 
people of the choir, and officiated: in the temples 
of the same Deities ; whose servant he professed 
himself to be. . pt Porphyry assures us, * Ov 
maslov opoderes autre eheyev Teg xvxvas (Laxparns), that 
Seanates soa: oery: serious when he mentioned swans 





lg ane ‘the: anaes of those places, to whom he 
alludes, And when it is said by Plato, that the 
soul of Orpheus, out of disgust to womankind, 
led the life of a * swan, the meaning certainly-is, 
that he retired | “at the world to some cloister, 
_and lived a life of celibacy; like a. priest. For 


the priests of many countries, but particularly of .; 
Egypt, Were. recluses, and devoted themselves ae 


et hence monkery came originally from 


ee, ea wy zd 2 
mere aa b re ae 


a5 i aorch. de Abst. 1.3. -p. 256. 

* Aristophanes, Aves. Koxsy Tiodiy xox Andriy. y. 
; _* Plato de Republica. 1.10. p. 620s wo. B 'p, og i 

* Porph. de Abstin. 1, 4, p- 364, 


: Delian and:Pythian swans; 
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Egypt. . Lycophron, who was of Egypt, ‘and 
skilled in antient terms, styles Calchas, who was 
the priest of Apollo, a swan. * Modccoz xumews xoste 
xvxvev. . These epithets, the Scholiast tells us; -be> 
Jong to Apollo; and Calchas is called.a swan, di 
To yneasov, xs mavtixov: because he was anold .pro- 
phet and priest.. Hence, at the first institution of 
the rites of Apollo, which is termed the. birth-of 
the Deity, at Delos, it is said that many swans 
came from the. coast of Asia, and went round the 
‘island for eae of seven. ela tae ee hd 
ein Ark sane! ea ni hepieee 
ees ron aie id _ peAmoutss: he saktrtigo> 
ot.) Mnovov Taxrwrov exuxrAwravro dumroyres =. 
“Eedouaxss megs Anrov"emneioay dt Aonetin > o's 4 
oe Moura oewilesy woidorarcs merEnvay. inet? 
a, Rae hi wer beeen j kore hee 
The whole of this relates to isheinohiveie, who 
came over to:séttle at Delos, and to serve in the 
newly erected temple. They circled. the island 
seven times; because seven, of old, was looked 
wpOm aes mysterious and sapsice suet Late 


A BEd oun ny aqahint xas ines iss yt 








i Eyeughecb. 4468. Scholia Ihidem. atl till 
* Callimachus. Hymn to Delos. -v. 249. gehaSaih vA ir 
ee ** Fragmenta Lini. ae See Poesis Phil 
ie Steph. p. 112. 
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; ‘BGdopney mewrouts, nas idoun ese rerem. wh doris 
SE “EEdowarn dn és terekeopere wavee rerwerais:” Sateh 
(“Bara be warren TeruRT as 2 —— astgoets.: fy 
is Bley as 957 ed ie 4 site 
The birds in the Hilal of Disenedels sediic were 
said to have béen originally companions of: that 
hero, Were undoubtedly priests, and of the same 
race as those of whom-I have been: treating:, 
‘They are represented as gentle to good men, and 
averse ito ‘those who are bad. Ovid describes their 
shape and appearance: * Ut non ¢ygnorum,: sic 
albis proxima:cygnis; which, after what has hee 
said, may, I think, be easily understood. o....5 
~ If then the harmony of swans, when sake of 
not only*related to's 
in'reality did» not of itself exist, it) may eon 
wonderful that the antients should so universally 
give into'the notion. For not only. the.poets,-but 
* Plato, Plutarch, Cicero, Pliny, with many others 
of high rank, ‘speak of it as a circumstance well 
known. But it is to be observed, that none of 
them speak from their own: experience; norare _ 








ort 
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they by any means consistent in what they say. 
Some mention this singing as a general faculty; 
which was exerted at all times: others limit it to 
particular seasons, and to particular places. 
Asistotle: seems to confine it «to the»seas of 
“* Africa: “ Aldrovandus says, thatoit may be 
heard upon the Thames near London. The ac- 
count given by Aristotle is very remarkable. He 
says, that mariners, whose course lay through the 
Libyan sea, have often met with swans, and heard. 
ing ina melancholy strain: and upon a 
nearer approach, they could perceive thatsome of 
them were dying, from’ whom the harmony pro- 
ceeded. Who would have expected to have 
found swans swimming >in the salt sea, in the * 
midst ‘of the: Mediterranean? ‘There is nothing 
that a Grecian would not devise in support of a 
_ favourite error)’ The legend from: beginning to 
end is groundless: and though most speak “of 
the’ music of swans as exquisite; yet some abso- 
lutely deny)” the whole of it; and others are 
more moderate im their codes a 








De Animalibus. 1. Q. Kees visas nbn orAsovres ~ofigs — 
Migwervye ar 55 teeny pier oie tment £2 tee 
see VOL..2. prb2Bee > shes } . 

» * See Brown’s Vulgar Esrors. .4o3. 6.27.0 “in 
"0 Bs Monee Grew ‘Astan)ps estdais rihumes rs 
* agra _ Athenaus. A. ©. i. 
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watermen in Lucian give the preference to a 
jackdaw: but-Antipater in some degree dissents, 
and Livin that thearap has the 45 Galt 


© 5 ese xunvev pingos Qeoos, ne Nera 
Kewypos. : by 


And laine ohakaes, that the screaming ofa 
steals: not quite so pleasing: 


# te ut est; Cygni melior canor, ille po 
43 quam 

tf icchaee: 
eFe eed iat t 
Which eats is. pone: ie: no ae ang 
ment. To these respectable personages I must 
add the evidence of a modern; one too of no 
small repute, even the great Scaligns He says, 
that he made a strict scrutiny about this affair, 
wheit in Italy ; and the result of his observ ations 
was this: ® Ferrarie multos (cygnos) vidimus, 
sed cantores sane malos, neque melins ansere 
canere. 


3 Tees 


© # Epigram. in Erinnam, }. 3. p. 280. H. Steph. 
* Lucretius. 1. 4. v. 182, 
See Vossius de Idol. 7 2 4 Se. 88. ae 1212, 

ite arte Pp. 254, = —. 
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LUE Boxotions were very famous for geometri- 
cal knowledge : and as all the flat part. of their 
‘country, was annually overflowed, it is reasonable 
determine their lands, and to make out their 
several claims, at the retreat of the waters. Many 
indeed haye thought, that the confusion of pro- 
perty, which must for a while have prevailed, gave 
birth to practical “geometry, in order to remedy 
the evil : and in consequence of it, that charts and 
maps were first delineated in this country. - These, 
we may imagine, did not relate only. to private 
demesnes: but included also the course of the 
Nile in its various branches ;, and all the sea coast, 









_ * Herod. 1. 2. c. 109. eae oe 
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and its inlets, with which lower Egypt waa 
bounded. 

It is very certain, that the nici of Colchis, 
who were a colony from Egypt, had charts of this: 
sort, with written descriptions of the seas and 
shores, whithersoever they traded; and they at 
one time carried. on a most extensive commerces, 
Weare told, says the’* Scholiast upon Apollonius, 
that the Colchians still retain the laws and customs: 
of their forefathers : and they have pillars of stone, 
upon which are engraved maps of the continent, 
and of the ocean: Esc: Ot, Ones, xes vopor wap’ auross. 
roy Tigoyovws, nas Sanda, ev die yrs nat Oaracrn 
evayeagas ues, The poet, upon whom the above! » 
writer has commented, calls these pillars, gb) 


which, we are told, were of a square figu 
sks: and on these, he says, were delineated 
all the passages. of the sea; and the. Se of- 


wer country upon the garth, 
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transmitted to: the Colchians by their a 
which forefathers were from *Egypt. 
If then the Colchians had this science, we may 
presume that their mother country possessed it ia 
as eminent a degree; and we are assured, ‘that- 
they wete very knowing in this article, Clemens: - 
Alexandrinus * mentions, that there. were maps of 
Egypt, and charts of the Nile very early. «And 
we are moreover told, that Sesostris (by which is 
meant the Sethosians) drew upon boards schemes 
of all the countries, which he had traversed: and’ 
copies of these were given both to ° the Egyp- 
tians, and to the Scythians, who held them in 
high estimation, » This is a curious aceount of the 
first delineation of countries , and origin of maps> 
which were first described upon 7? pillars, biied 
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“*Dionys, Saiiesaesi. Vy 638, : ' 

5 Clem. Alexand. speaks Tage rs os Kooyoyea uns 1 nes Pompei 
bee Yat ad ms Asyurre, xas ™ 78 Nudw Parente. 
Strom. 6. p. 757. ; 

® Eecwrgis Os, Pacw, 8 Aryurriee, witarsiaiiminiinas< 
Jeux tov migioddr, xai THs Fur wwmxer arayeaPas ove Aryuwrions 
Heron are nar Exvbars v5 Carus paradourer née. Eustath. Pref, 
Epist. to Dionys. p. 12. 

7" Egyptios primos omnium tam ceelum quam: Seaeaan, ame. 
dimensos : ‘Sjusque rei scientiam columnis incisam ad poste 
pene: Petar, Uepalapn: ee: taken fromm 
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may from hence be. enabled ‘to solve the enigma 
concerning Atlas; who is said to have supported 
the, heavens. upon his shoulders. »This: took ‘its 
rise from some verses in Homer, which have been 
strangely misconstrued... The passage. is, in the 
Odyssey ; where the poet is speaking of Calypso, 
who is said to be the daughter of Atlas, onoogeores, 
a —- of “ce and recondite ee 
Hs gab ay 
by ont dias peng odoopeoves, core Sararens 
«| Haeng Cevbea order, tyes de re KIONAD arog 
oe 2 EManfess ae Tasos re xs ase seen ett 
Beis is is de; Sshaldeiiad that whieh the antients speak 
-of the feats of Hercules, we are to understand the 
‘Herculeans ; under the name of Cadmus is meant 
. Tab Cidaitisic under that of Atlas, the Atlantians. 
With this allowance how plain are the words of 
‘Homer! The ? Atlantians settled in Phrygia and 
“Mauritania; and, like the Colchians, were of the 
family of Ham. They had great experience in 
sea affairs: and the poet tells.us, that Regier 
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They had also tial ‘pillars; or: obelinkas which. re- 
ferred to the sea; and upon which was delineated 
the whole system both of heaven and earth; angus, 
all around, both on the front of the obelisk, and on 
phe other sides, Ksoves Kocwe were certainly maps, 
and histories of the universe ; in the knowledge of 
which the Atlantians seem to have instructed their 
brethren the Herculeans... The Grecians, in their 
sceouts; by putting: one person for a peoples: have 
Eusebius, whieh may be relidened very 7 plas and 
to the purpose, if we make use of the clue aboye- 
‘mentioned. ° “Heodoros de Arye Tov Heaxrsa mowrew sas 
ipueroyyevoatvov mapa ArAavtos tx BagSage re Deuyes 
diadeysatarras ra Keowe Kiovas. This may be para- 
phrased inthe following manner; and with such 
latitude sill be found. perfectly consonant to the 
truth. The Herculeans. were-a people much given 
panier x 2 and to the study of nature. .Great 
part of their. knowledge they are thought to have 
hak apmmisied, to them from those Aen 
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who settled in Phrygia, especially the history of 
the earth and heavens; for all such knowledge the 
Atlantians had of old consigned to pillars and 
obelisks in that country: and from them it was 
derived to the Herculeans, or Heraclide, of Greece: 
‘The Atlantians were esteemed by the Grecians as 
barbarous: but they were in reality of the same 
fainily. Their chief ancestor was the father of 
the Peleiade, or lonim ; of whom I shall hereafteg 
have much to say: and was the supposedsbrother 
of Saturn. The Hellenes, though they did. not 
always allow it, were undoubtedly of: his race: 
This may be proved from Diodorus Siculus, who 
Bives this curious history of the Peleiada, his off- 
spite: Bi dkined de miyeioas ross EUpUEswros “Hewes xt 
As mexayes naxrasmes te wuss yews Tov avlgomwy, 
recs act yarns mos | ‘Hewas ovomanbiras, — 
po ee be nas tas whAas Arravridas yevinoas moidas 
emigaves, dy reg cv eOvav, res de woreuw yertober xrivag” 
doves 8 povev moe” tviorg Tay Bap6dgur, arAcw was ar 
Pa CT Fes wHessas Tuy apyasoraray “Howey fg Taras 
avapege To "Yev0s. These ‘daughters’ of Atlas, by 
their connections and marriages with the most 
‘Hlustrious heroes, and divinities, may be looked up 
¥6°as the heads of most families upon earth, And 
from them proceeded all those, who maccoas 8 
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their eminence were in aftertimes esteemed Gods 
and Heroes.» And ‘having spokenof Maia; and 
her offspring, the author proceeds to tell us, that 
the other Atluntides in ke manner gave birth to a 
most noble race: some of whom were . the founders 
of nations ; and others the builders of cities > ine 
somuch that most of the more antient heroes, not 
only of those abroad, who were esteemed: Barbariy 
but even of the Helladians, claimed their aneestry 
from them. And they received: not only their 
ancestry, but their knowledge also, TE XOT US wrovas> 
all the celestial and terrestrial phenomena, which 
had been entrusted to the sacred pillars of the 
Atlantes, ai sii tela ene seen ets ohn. awhich: 
the: earth, From’ Phrye Bia ‘they came at last to 
Hellas, where they were introduced by Anaxi~ 
mander, who is said, ™ Eedsves mearroy yeoyenpmnay 
wwaxa, to have been the Jirst who introduced a@ 
geographical chart: or, as Laertius expresses ‘it, 
"Ens xaos Qurarrns megineroov, the cir asian: 
the terraqueous globe delineated. ee Le 

Though the origin of maps may’ be ‘adduced 
from Egypt, yet they were not the native Egyp- 
tians, by whom ee were e first constructed, De- 
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9 THE ANALY SIS‘Or 
lineations of this nature were the contrivanceof. 
the Cuthites,: or Shepherds... They. were, .among. 
other titles, styled Saite ; and from. them both! 
astronomy and geometry were introdaced in those. 
parts. -They, with immense. labour, drained the 
lower- provinces ; erected stupendous buildings:s 
and raised towers. at the mouths. of the » rivery 
which were opportunely situated. for navigation: 
For, though the. Mizraim were not. addicted sto 
commerce, yet it was followed by: other familie® 
besides. the Cuthites, who occupied the lower prox 
viuees towards the sea. The towers:;which were 
there raised seryed for lighthouses, and -were, ati _ 
the’ same time, temples, denominated from some 
title of the Deity, such’ as Canoph, Canephy — 
Cneph; also Perses, Proteus, Phanes, and Cano- 
1S. They were on both accounts much resorted 
to by mariners, and enriched with offerings. llere 
were deposited ‘charts of the coast, and of. the 
navigation of the Nile, which were engravedon 
pillars, and in aftertimes sketched out upon the — 
Nilotic Papyrus. There is likewise reason to think 
that they were sometimes delineated upon walls. . 5 
This leads me to take notice of a passage’ from j 
Pherecydes Syrus, which seems to allude tosome- 
thing of this nature : though, I believe, in his 
short detail that he has misrepresented the seer 
from whom he copied. He is. said, by Th 
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PUS,*" wrputoy mepsirms pudews, xa Oty, “EXAnreyeageny 
10 have been the: sire who wrote for the benefit-of 
kis countrymen about nature and theGods. Suidag 
mentions, that he «composed)a: theogony + all 
which knowledge,» we aré) assured; » came from 
Egypt.~ It-is»certaim’ that -he> studied: in that:'* 
country ; whence we may conclude, that: thé fol- 
lowing history) is. Egyptian. > He says, *that,Zas, 
or Jupiter, composed .a-large;and curious robe, 
upon which he-described.the-:earth, and..the 
ocean, and the habitations upon the ocean.) ° Zag 
MOM PALS Mayan Tey ix Karov, ron ev aut! roinrdAs Dny,: 
ab Qymon,: nar Fo Qeynve Soars: Now, Zas,Oty-as- 


eco eene she sama 
ys the O1 > : ” r 


— name. ‘of the Nile =: ‘tna’ the Grecians 
borrowed. their Oceanus; 7 ‘Oo; yxe Avyymrses pops 
Euosy wuscvor tivsis) rey Ap: avr. ymoropor Nevrove The 
Lgyptians, by the term Oceanus; understand their 
own' river Nilus. .. Thé same. piggh in. another 
place, calls. this, river Oceames .):.: Tov de. rorayeon: 
me Juak fea ated 
TRS cae bear tse irae tase at ee mee ar 
a _ _** In Pherecyde.. i 
5 Josephus cont. Apion. 1. 1. c. 9. 

*° Clemens, Strom. 1.6. p. 741. 

ae a) # Diodorus Sie. hie espa at es 
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menmiorarey Mtv ove oyry Oxsaunr, os ss “EAAnnigt 
axeaves,, The former term, Ogenus, whence the _ 
Greeks borrowed their Oceanus, was a.compound 
of: Oc-Gehon, and was originally rendered Oge- 
honus. It signifies the noble -Gebon, and is a 
name taken from one of the rivers of Paradise. 
The Nile was. sometimes called simply Gehon, as 
we learn from the author of the Chronicon Pas- 
chale.. * Byes 86 (4 Avyurros) worauev Tna»——Nesrov 
xarepsvev, It was probably a name given by the 
Cuthites, from whom, as will be hereafter shewn, 
the river Indus had the name of Phison,. # Torapos 
evopager. Todos, 6 xas @ecwy, Nesros, 6 nav Taw. The Fs 
two most celebrated rivers are the Indus, the same 
as the Phison,-and the Nile, which is called the 
Gehon. The river, also, of Colchis, rendered — 
Phasis, and Phasin, was, properly, the: Phison, 
The Nile, being of old styled: Oc-Gehon, and 
having many branches, or arms, gave rise to the 
fable of the sea’ monster Egeon, whom Ovid re- 
Presents as supporting himself upon the whales of 


the ocean. 





[eR ae... 
*’ Chron. Paschale. p. 34. Zouaras, Pp 16. ay 
See Salmasius upon Solinus. ¢.'35, concerning Ogen, ‘Alsoy— 


Windelini Admirands Nili. p.12,and16,. a ras 
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“The Peat upon Lijec cay us farther, 
“that # the river ‘had three names ; and i imagines ‘that 
“upon this account i it was ‘called Triton.  Terrue 
o 5 Nees, rea? 71s perarepzetn” 9 aperepor ye. Oneoses ¢ ay 
“a 170, ree09 “Actos* sro de NetNos veoy esi. 1 shall 
“not at present controvert his etymology. Let.it 
Suffice, that we are assured, both by this author 


- a hy. _, a the Nile was s called Oceanus: 







zt. : sp 

Va URE a eet } ao 
ditcreat nature from that which he describes. It 
was a building, a temple, which was not con- 
structed by the Deity, but dedicated to him. ‘Tt 
was oné of those towers of which I have before 
treated ; “in which were described ' “upon the walls, 
and otherwise delineated, Qyynves xo Qyne = 

the course of the Gehon, or Nile ; and the towns 

eS d houses upon that river, 

~ T imagine that the shield of Achilles, in i Homer. 
was copied from something of this sort which the 
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poet had seen in Egypt: for Homer is continually 
alluding to the customs, as well as to the history, 
of that kingdom. And, it is evident, that what 
he describes on the central part of the shield, is. 
a map of the eatth; and of the celestial appear- » 
ances. 


“Ev wev Dosey ereuf’, 2’ Oveavov, ev de Sarucoay. 
Ey 3° series MOTAMOIO Heya obeves QKEANOIO, 
The antients loved to Wrap up: every thing in 
mystery and fable: they have therefore described 
Hercules, also, with a robe of this sort : 


* Tloixsroy fie Péguy, Tumov Asbepos, ssxove Korpe: 


He was invested with a robe, which was a type be 
of the heavens, and a representation of the whole fs 
ie hae 
_ The garment of Thetis, which the poets men- 
tion as given her upon her supposed marriage with = 
Peleus, was a Pharos of thé same kind as that 
described above. We may learn, from Catullus, 
who copied the story, that. the whole. alluded to 


a ee 


an. historical picture preserved in_ some tower; 


ye OR SP Aes 
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and that it referred to matters of great Antiquity, 
though applied by the Greeks to ‘ater atin.” and 
: ascribed: to people of their own: nation. eDFo 


_* Pulvinar vero Dive pci aS Sfiritt 
Sedibus in mediis ; Indo quod dente politum — 
Tincta tegit roseo conchylis purpura fuco. 

Hee vestis priscis hominum vatiata figuris 
~ Heroum mira virtutes indicat arte. 


It Srnbainieg a description of some notable achieve- 
ments in the first ages ; and a particular account 
of the Apotheosis of Ariadne, who is described, 
‘whatever may be the meaning of it, as. carried 
by Bacchus to heaven. The story is said to have 
been painted on a robe, or coverlet ; because it 
was delineated upon a Pharos: that roi being 
‘equivocal, and to be taken in either sense, And 
here I cannot but take notice of the inconsistency 
of the Greeks, who make Theseus a partaker in this 
history ; and suppose him to have been acquainted Z 
with Ariadne. If we may credit Plutarch *, The- 
seus, as soon as he was advanced towards man- 
. hood, went, by the advice of his mother Ethra, 
from Treezen, in quest of his father /Egeus at 


- 





ad -* Catull. Eitan Pn hi ¥. 47h. ah 
* Platarch, Life of Theseus. ST 
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Athens. “This was some years after the Argo-. 
nautic expedition ; when Medea had left Jason, 
and put herself under the protection of this same r 
#egeus. After having been acknowledged by his’ 
father, Theseus went upon his expedition to Crete; 
where he is said to have first seen Ariadne, and 
to have carried” her away. All this, I say, was 
done after: Jason had married Medea, and had ~~ 
children by her; and after she had left him and - “4 
was come to Athens. But the story. of Ariadne, | 
in the above specimen, is mentioned as a fact of — 
far older date, ‘At was prior to. the “arrival of 
Medea in Greece, and even to the Argonautic 
expedition. It is spoken of as a circumstance of — 
the highest antiquity : consequently, “ Theseus — 
beige a Ways be concerned i in Heonicint Ses. Z 
“There is an : account in Nonnus of a robe, Or at 
Pharos, which Harmonia is i fe nhs: ‘worn 








“3% Add t to this, what Fase bilore taken notice of, in: gre. “, a 
absurdity of making” the Grecian Argo the first ship which sai 
upon the seas: Hla rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten : wh 


‘a 





the poet,-at the same instant, is describing Theseus, Previous to” vi - 
the Argo, in a ship, and attended with a fleet of Wie: Bareec eed 
-Namique fluentisono: Prospectans littore Dia - 
Thesea cedentem, celert cum classe tuetur, | 
Niidoinites j ip Codre gerens Ariadna. furores, aru i 5 


Catulli. Epithal. Pel. et. Thet. “We B8. Sei 
-Prolus. 3s pe ees. ono 
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when shai wanixigaiteds by the Goddess of beauty. 
There was delineated here, as in some: -above men- 
tioned, the earth, and the heavens, with all the 
stars. The sea, too, and the Tivers, were repre- 
sented; and the whole was, at'the ae sur- 
rounded by the ioctan.::- et a tt ak A tee 


ie alt ah Re To Sapa sat: 
e ideo Tasay eracce pesopohe: apes iiatic:. 
reise so Qaspwoe Tuy KEXagayEEVOY aspur, 
Lupgeerny de Sarucoay EQngpooe ouduys Tas, 
Kas rorapus rosxsAAgy® ex avdgomen de petwrie 
9 “Tamgopuns poggoure uegaspogos expos ELn@ys 
, Kos ie yanirny, maga meow sinrhwsoro cad 









kee ee aan 3 : 

All oh Telates to a Santi either at Sidon or 
Berytus; which was delineated in a pases or 
temple, sacred to Hermon. a tg 
_ Orpheus alludes to a Pharos of this: sort, cca 
twsehe paintings and furniture of it, in his descrip- 
tion of the robes with which-Apollo, or Dionusus, 
is invested. He cay of them as the ot 
: Deity. ; 
Pere easiest : te ss gt ry 
Fe anal Raven: by wavre ree iepe oxtuy TUxacavTa, 

- Swee bee ererray teiaupes Herioso. Aas 
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Higare: psy LYVPEAIS VAAN RIOY GuTiVErTS ~ 
_ Tewaon | POWIKEOV, Tugs EIKEAoY, appsbarcobos — ; 
Avrag vmegte veGeoro wayasods iveu xabarpas 13 i 
op Atgpee worusinrey Sngos xara dekiov wpmovy 
 Asguv dasdadson prima’, ise re moro. 
Eira O° vmeghs veBens xeueeey Cwsnem Carcedan 
Tapeavouyra,» meee FEQVAY Popetiv, eyo onc. 
Eubug, 61’ ex miparwy yasns DaeBay avogerwy 5 
© Xpvesais antics Corn poov Dxsavos0, : ah 
ine 8" aameres n, ave de doory apemsryaca, 
asen Suna dAsocouevn nore xuxhov © 
~ Tigorte tax Saun a” af Ur sepvwv aperonrew 47 


_ Samer Gf oneave xaos, jaerya Savy’ soderbas, 





When the poet has thus adorned the Deity, we 
find, towards the : conclusion, that. these in i 
robes never shew to such advantage as sa 
morning. . When the sun, says he, rises from the 
extremities of the earth, and enlightens the ocean 
with his horizontal rays; then they appear in great 
splendour, which is increased by the morning det. 
All this investitute of the Deity relates to the earth 
and the heavens, which were delineated upon. ; a 
” skin, ag mohusinroy aes eyes HETAOVe bie, 
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is described, Aspev dadsrcav piunp’, iegn te Form: as 
a copy and imitation of all the celestial appearances. 
The whole was deposited in’ a Pharos ‘upon the 
sea shore, upon which the sun, at his rising, 
darted his early rays ; and whose turrets glittered 
with the dew :°"Tro seer apeetenrav Quiver ap weave 
xxr0¢: from the upper story of the. tower, which 
was of an unmeasurable height, there was an. un- 
limited yiew of the ocean: This vast element 
iurroutted the edifice like a zone; and afforded 
a wonderful phenomenon. Such, I imagine, is 
the solution of the enigma. 


3 





aso Zga OF cates bas ge, by Homer to 
Odyss. |. A. v. 609. 

Xguetos ny Traum, ive Seonsra Eeya TITUXTO. 

A remarkable passage, from Isidorus Basilidis, quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrin, Kas yap pos does Teg senrenmeees DirorePerr, 
ive podwor, re aswy % Smromrepos Que, nab To am aut weTromsAueroy’ 
-@APOE. Narvre bra @igencdng: mdAnyognzas sOroroynesy, Aacor amo 
ons 72 Xau wgoPuteias. Strom. 1.6. p. 707. 

In the: former verses from Nonnus we may see the method of 
deviation. Pharos, a tower, is taken for Pharos a garment 
and “this altered to Xsrov: and, after wll, the genuine history is 

discernible, notwithstanding the veil which is spread over it. The 
author says, that, at the bottdm, doxawsor Xsravog, of the well- 
woven garment, flowed the Ocean, which surrounded the world, 
This is ceétainly a misinterpretation of the term Qapos: a ae 
the o original writings, whence these verses were copied, 


related to @ tower: and-it was at the foot @APOT EYKA T 
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necessarily, ite been, when they eneeel un- 
Known seas; and were liable to be entangled 
among the 1 rocks, and shelves of the deep; and T 


Bi, 





use to iorllea auch digiculics’ and Se der the 
coast less dangerous. They built upon every hill, 
and promontory, where they had either commerce 
or settlement, obelisks, and towers, which. they 
consecrated to some Deity. These served in a 
twofold capacity, both as seamarks by day, and 


: ee pte NES ; 


‘sD. 


for beacons by night. And as people in those ~ 


times made only coasting voyages, they con- 
tinually went on shore with offerings, in order to 
gain the assistance of the God, w hoe ver there 








-presided: for these towers were temples, and . 


s oftentimes richly furnished and endowed. They — 


were built, sometimes on artificial mound se ae 
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the Amonians, who first erected them, *Tar, and 
Tor; the same-as the sn of the Chaldees, which 
signified both a hill and tower. They were often- 
times compounded,. and’ styled Tor-ls, or fire 
towers: on account of the light which they ex- 
hibited, and the’ fires which were preserved in 
them. Hencescame the turris of the Romans ri 


and the rugis, rupsie, tuecis, tuecos, Of the Greeks. be 
The latter, when the word Tor occurred in: antient 


history, often changed it to taveos, a bull ; and 
invented a number of idle stories in consequence: 


of this change: The Ophite God Osiris, the 





same as Apollo, was by the Amonians styled Oph- 


El, and Ope-El: and there was pon the Sinus 
Persicus a city Opis, where his rites were observed. 
There ¢ seems likewise to have been a temple sacred’ 


_tohim, named Tor-Opel; which the Greeks ren- 


dered Taveororos, Strabo speaks of such an Ofa- 
¢ular temple; and says, that it was in the island: 


Teatia, towards the mouth of the Tigris :-* Nico 


Txagsov, Noes tegou Amodrwwos. eytov ty auTin, xo povrtioy 
Taveorohs. Here, instead of Osiris, or Mithras, 


the serpent Deity, the author presents us with . ) 


Apollo, the manager of bulls. 





ns * Bochart Geog. Sacra, Lt, €.298. p. 
*Strabo. 1.16. p. 11M, 
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ments of the Amonians upon the. OB lt: “ak: 
Gades; where a prince was supposed to have 
reigned, named Geryon.. ‘The harbour at Gades 
was a very fine one; and had several Tor,, or 
Towers to direct hipgeeys and as it was iidual to 
imagine the Deity, to whom the temple was. 
erected, to have been the builder, this temple was: 
said to have been built by Hercules. All this the 
Grecians took to themselves : they attributed the 
whole to the hero of Thebes: and as he was sup- 
posed to conquer wherever he came, they made. 
him subdue Geryon ; and changing the Tor, or 
Towers, into so many head of cattle, they ? 

ne him: as leading them off i Pits mph ¢ 
the Pyranees’and Alpes, to He , and so-¢ 
Calabria. . From thence, for w hat reason we know: 
not, he swims them over to Messana in Sicily : and 
after some stay he swims with them through thé 
sea. back again, all the while holding by one of 
their horns. The bulls of Colchis, with which 
Jason was supposed. to.have engaged, were pro- 
bably of the same nature and original. _ The. 
people of this country were Amonians, and had’ 
once a * mighty trade; for the. security of which 
they. erected at the entrance of the Phasis towers. 
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These, sexved. ‘doth as aia and temples$ 

and. were, saeréd’ to. Adorus. They were on this 
account. called Tynador,. whence the. Greeks’ -- 
formed Tyndarus, Tyndaris,, and Tyndarida, 
They. were built after some,-which stood near the 
city * Paretonium of Egypt; and they are alluded 





to NPY the geographer Riony sius : Be Sk 
¥ : eagae>, te . tea a 
* Hae. de puyon Tovre1o, pera ptt Tetnadiasiich a e 
— Koay serene exndudes. ADyuRTeds iedce! <mMnbit, vd 


+: ving se nt 
23 chis he znenged oe and had oe ou 
ound by: the’ sons of Chus. The chief. city; 
ence a country has been in general denomi- 
nated, ‘was from its situation: called Cal-Chus, 2 
d Col. -Chus,, the hill, or place of Chus...-This by 
reeks was rendered Colchis: but as tras 
vellers are not uniform in expressing haign 
terms, some have tendered what was Colchiany 
Chalcian, and from Colchus they have formed 
Xerxes, brass. The Chalcian towers being more? 
over interpreted raveo!, bulls,” a story took its rise 
about the brazen bulls of ices meget 
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| onot Ron, Prolemens,’ p- 122, See Stosbo, me : 
2 1150, | 
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pS said to hieate pane pn ey sh Se 
_ We however sometimes meet with rms) towers, 
widelé reve really denominated Tauri from. the 
worship of the mystic bull, the same as the Apis, 
and Mneuis of Egypt. Such- ‘was probably the- 
temple. of Minotaurus i in Crete, where the? Deity 
ef was represented. under an emblematical figure ; 
© which consisted of the body of a man with the 
head of a bull. In Sicily was a promontory 
Taurus, ee Py ssitce seins ees 





‘to sail along the coast to the ‘Spomibtttor 7 Rained 
_ Laurus. This Taurus, he thinks, was afterwards 
“named Tavpoyerion, Tauromenium, from the people 
who settled, and * remained there: as if this were 
the only place in the world where people settled : 









4?'The Minotaur was an GinBleniatical reipreseurtacaie of 
the same as Osiris; who was also called Dionusus,-. ‘the: chief 
Deity of Egypt. He was. also the same us Atis.of Lydia, whose 
rites ‘were celebrated in conjunction with those of Rhea, and 
Cybele, the mother . of the. Gods. Gruter has an: inseripti os 
, M.D. M. ID, et st ATTIDI MINOTAURO. Hie cay et 

an altar of Attis Minota a aio 
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and ansaid: It was an antient compound, and 
no part of it of Grecian ? original. Tauromenium 
is the’ same as Menotaurium reversed: and the 
figure of the Deity was varied exactly inthe same 
‘manner; as is apparent from the coins and en- 
gravings which have been found in Sicily. The 
Minotaur‘is figured as a man with the head of a 
bull; the Tappa as a bull with the face of a ~ 


j 


3 
oe 
3 


thane a ste on oe 
- Among the “ Hetrurians this term seems to have % 


been taken in a more enlarged sense ; and to have 
‘signified a’ city, of town fortified. “When they 
settled in Italy, they founded many places “of 
strength ; and are reputed to have been the first - 
eo matrodverd the art of fortification. *Tupenves 





and ‘Par, “Tse an hte expan of : 


names, which relate to people of this country. — 


_ They worshipped the Sun, styled Zan, and Zeen; — 


fctieg temples were called Tur-Zeen: and in con- 


* 


ht See 





*Meen was the moon: and Meno-Tautis signified Taurus 
Lunaris. It was asacred emblem, of which a one deal will be 
suid hereafter. ‘ So 
< See Paruta’s Sicilia nummata. Ne sae 
™ Toei, 8 megiGonoc 78 tuye:. Hesych, From whence = we m ay 
infer, that any place surrounded with 2 se! or fortification might 
be termed a Tor or Turis, cae 
Tapgunor wong Topfnnas. Stephan. Deon ecto 
* Scholia upon Lycophron, VI OPS 
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sequence of it one of the principal names by. which 
- their country, was distinguished, was Turzenia, 
holiast. upon Lycopbron mentions it as 
4 Kapa amo Tuponve xAnlesav Tuponnay, a region, whick 
from. Tur-Seen was named. Tursenia, The Poet 
- above takes notice of two persons. by the names of 
Tarchon, and Turseen. "*Tapygau Te, was Tuponves, 
ashwves Avxow From Tarchon. there. was a.city and 
district. named * Tarcunia; from whence. came 
-~ the family of the. Tarquins, or Tarquinii, so well 
known in the history of ® Rome. The Amonians 
esteemed every emanation of light a fountain; 
‘Satis sled. it Ain, and Aines: and as they. buile 
ighthouses upon every island and insular 2TOMOR= 
tory, they were.in consequence of it called Aine es 
Agnes, Inis, Inesos, Nesos, Nees: and this will be 
found to obtain in many different countries, and 
languages, The Hetrurians occupied a large tract 
of sea-coast ; on which account they worshipped 
~ Poseidon: and one of their. principal cities was 
Poseidonium, They erected upon their shores. 











rege 





Setpiores 3: 


. “"Scholia upon Lytophran. Vv. 1242. 
_ The Poet says of AEneas, fens wrarntne devas Tak 
¥. 1239, 
* Lycophron, v. Sign 


“Tageuna waris Tupfandos amo Tapywres? ro sOnmos ae 
Steph. Byzant. = 


*° Strabo. L, 5, p. 336. Taprwra, a9" & Tepona deh. 
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* towers ial Bekcone, for the sake of their naviga= 
_ tion, which they called Tor-ain : whence they had ki 
a still farther denomination of Tur-aini, and their 
country was named Tur-ainia; the Tupfniix of the © 
Jater Greeks. All these appellations are from’ the ° 
same object, the edifices which they’ erected: 
even Hetruria-seems to have been a compoundof 
Ai-tur ; and to have’signified the land of Towers. — 
- Another name for buildings of this nature was # 
‘Torit, or Tirit; which signified a tower or turret. 


See ie ca Ps ta 


‘Tha » often mentioned that temples. have been 


— and ‘supposed. her to have been the 


ov  * 


aken for Deities, and places for persons.’ We > 
“have had. an instance of this above; -where-Tat- 
‘chon, and Tursenus are supposed to have been ~ 





* 


- Foi of colonies. Torone was a place in 


and signifies literally the Tower of — 
6 *ts have formed out of it'a female 4 


s 





; 2 ale of 7 Proteus. So Amphi-Tirit is merely am _ 


~ oracular tower. This too has by the Poets ved 
changed: to a female, Amphitrite; and made the 
- awife. of Neptune: The name of Triton is a con- 
traction of Tirit-On ; and signifies the tower of 
the Sun, like Torone: but a Deity was framed — | 
from it, who was supposed. to have had the apy 


pearance of a man upwards, an downwards to 





" Lycophron.v. LG. > a et ae 
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have ‘been ‘like a’ fish. From ‘this emblematical 
jn we may judge of the figure of the 
real Deity; and be assured that it could be no_ 
other than that of Atargatis and Dagon. The 
* Hetrurians were thought to have been the in- 
ventors of trumpets: and in their towers upon 
the sea-coast there were people appointed tovbe 
continually upon the watch both by: day and 
. night; and to give a proper signal, if any thing 
happened extraordinary. This was done by a blast 
from the trumpet: and Triton was hence feigned 
to have been Neptune's trumpeter. © = is accord- 
sly described by —_— io Fook, i psec aie 
PAGE a2 ie manage’: 
9B gomns Bagudersy e0 cote tadeere 









as possessing the deep toned trumpet of the saan. 
rian main. » However in early times these bitzen 
instruments were but little known: and ‘people — 
were obliged to make use of what was near at 
hand, the conchs of the sea, which every staal . 
afforded. By sounding these, they gave a 
from the top of the towers when any ship ap* 
peared: and this is the implement’ with which 
‘Friton is more commonly furnished. The antients 





'S Tupinves carmiylx. Tatianus Assyrius. p. sara ae 
ah Pep oe _p. 468. fe host Sf ewes Patler zp j ay | : 
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divided the night into different watches; the last ~ 
of which was called cockcrow: and in conse- — 

- quence of this they kept.a cock in their Tirat, or 
Towers, to give notice of the dawn. _ Hence. this 
bird .was, sacred to the Sun, and named Alector, 
Adatwg: which seems to be a compound. out. of 
the.titles of that Deity, and of the tower set apart 
for,his service: for all these. towers were temples,. 
Those styled Tritonian were oracular; as we may, 
infer from the application made by the Argonauts, 
What. Homer attributes to Proteus, Pindar ascribes 
toTriton. ~ Mavrsveras de cis mae Opnpy Tpwreus, xav 
rapa Tiwdapw Tpirwy ross Apyovaurass. Pausanias mene. 
tions a tradition of a * Triton near Tanagra, wlio 
used to molest women, when they were. bathing in 
the sea; and who was guilty of other acts. of vio- 
lence. He was at last found upon the. beach 
ovespowered with wine; and, there slain... ‘This 
Triton was properly a Tritonian, a priest of one of 
thee temples: for the priests appear to have been 

‘great tyrants, and_ oftentimes very brutal... This 
person had used the natives ill; who took advan- 
tage of him, when overpowered with ss and 
-put him to death... 

“sling teres Tor, in different parte. of ship a 


ee 





: * Scholia u aon kpieclicg. 758, aR 
Tene P: 749. 
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- occurs sometimes a little varied. . Whether this 
happened through mistake, or was introduced for — 
facility of utterance, is uncertain. The temple of 
the Sun, Tor Heres, in Phenicia was rendered 
Tpinpns, Trieres ; the promontory Tor-Ope-On, in 
Caria, Triopon ; Tor-Hamath, in Cyprus, Trima-’ 
thus; Tor-Hanes, in India, Trinesia ; Tor-Chom, 
or Chomus, in Palestine, Tricomis. In‘ antient 
times the title of Anac was often conferred upon 
the Deities ; and their temples were styled Tor- 
Anac, and Anac-Tor. The city Miletus was named 
* Anactoria: and there was an Heroiim at Sparta 
called Avaxrepo, Anactoron; where Castor and 
Pollux had particular honours, who were pecu- 
liarly styled Anactes. It was from Tor-Anac that 
Sicily was denominated Trinacis and Trinacia. 
This, in process of time, was still farther changed 
to Trinacria ; which name was supposed to refer 
to the triangular form of the island. But herein 
_ was a great mistake ; for, the more antient name 
was Trinacia, as is manifest from Homer : care 





Tpwaxin now. 





$s aes 1.7. p52. * 


“ Ant de ro ore xacdoy apes: Callmachu. : Hives Alle 
v.77. i ube 
3) Homer. r Odyss. 2. ¥. 105." Sica : iter 
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And the name, originally, did not relatetothe inleasie 
ip general, but to, a part.only, and; that a small 
district: near /Etna. . This, spot-had been occupied: 
by..the. first inhabitants, the Cyclopians, Lestry- 
gons, and Sicani: and it had.this, name from some: 
sacred tower which they built. . Callimachus calls 
it, mistakenly, Trinacria, but te that it. was: 
eto and a portion of the antient meal 


we 


ioe RETRO ASH an RELL: Sept toe ae 
leet a BLE vere page) Aa hs 


Teen Lincway idos. dhs labs aati 
The island Rhodes was. called ad Trinecin, igh: 
Was not triangular : so that the name had: cer- 

pons an a variation, and had no. relation to: 

rhe rachin;, Teas, in-Greece; . 

FC ip Baarsehivny:tweria sacra vel regia, like 

‘Tarchon pg Sr Chun, and Chon. were titles; 
‘Said, peculiarly to belong to Hercules: - * ‘Pov Heax~ 
PMP GNTL xara, Top Avyumriny dsarexrov. Kaye Aeyscbon. 
eeney find that naieeien pene ta 
MBA Kas 7 ene apa 
been. the modern name of sad ida et a that it was 35 priot 
to the ‘time. of Homer. 1.6. p.407: he. also thinks that it avas 

nactia from its figure: which is a mistake. 

< Hyinn to Diana. v.56. I make: eee hea a 
“wrote Trai, Sebi ea hte tn 
- *S Pliny. 1.5. ¢. 31. 


eatomire iia 
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‘Hercules; that it was supposéd ‘to have beet 
‘founded by ‘him';and thet’ it ‘was’ ‘called He-_ 
swapleay? cos setae tae: Shes pret Aa 
~~ Dimagine that the trident of Poseidon’ ‘was’ a 
‘mistaken implement ; as it does “hot "appear “to 
‘have any relation to ‘the Deity to ‘whom it Has 
been by the Poets appropriated. Both the towers 
onthe sea-coast, and the beacons, which stood 
above them, ‘had the name of Tor-ain!’ ‘This’ the 
*Grecians’ changed ‘to Triaina, Teiciva, “and: sup- 
posed it to have’ been a three-pronged fork. The 
beacon, or Torain, consisted 6f an iton or brazen 
‘frame, wherein were three or four tines, which 
‘Stood u ‘ipott a circular basis of ‘the same mnetil 
‘They were bound “with | a ‘hoop; ad “had ‘either 
the figures’ of Dolphins, or else foliage in the in- 
tervals between them. These filled up thevacant 
‘space between the tines, and. nvade themeapable 
of ‘holding the combustible matterwith whith 
they were ‘at night’ filled. ‘This iistrument was 
‘put upon a hiéh pole, and hong sloping: sea-ward 
‘over the battlements of the tower, or ae 
stern of a ship: with this’ they could mair 
either a smoke by day, ora blaze by night oy 















= asi Byzant. : a 3 a 
Tax, yey ‘Figcawneva xecrsyerrns eee is 
represents it, more stab Ya Hy Aco arsopsie 
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was a place in Argos named ” Triaina, which was 
_ supposed to have been so called from the trident 

of Neptune. It was undoubtedly a tower, and 
the true name Tor-ain ; as may be shewn from 
the history with which it is attended. For. it 
stood near a fountain, though a fountain of a 
different nature from that of which we have been 

_ speaking. The waters of Amumone rose here : 
which Amumone is a variation from Amim-On, 
the waters of the Sun. The stream. rose close to 
the place, which was named. Tor-ain, fp its . 
vicinity to the fountain. ass 
_ Cerberus was the name of a place, as well fs 

__ Triton and Torone, though esteemed the dog of — 
hell. We dre told by ® Eusebius, from Plutarch, 

_ that Cerberus was the Sun: but the term properly 

signified the temple, or place, of the Sun. . The 
pe luminary was styled by the Amonians. both 

y Abor; that is, light, and the parent of — 

Jerberus is Wrereey Kinet athe: . 
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heads, and was thence style 
wOsovdt Tero" MOAIS erty ory Bvginy movry Terxaenviae Kae 


Awpern ua. The purport of the fable about Geryones” 


as this: 





There was, Pontus Eusinety; a 
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heads: but it i plain that he was so-calléd from 
a city named Tricaren, or Tricarenia, as well as 
Geryones, Palxpliatus says, very truly, that the 
strange notion arose from a place. . But, to state 
more precisely the grounds of the mistake, we 
must observe,..that from the antient Tor-Caph-El 
arose the blunder about rpixspados ; as, from ‘For: 
Keren, _vendered:Fricarenia, was formed the term 

~ spruapmes; and these personages, in. consequent 
it, were described. with three heads. 

As T often quote from Ralmphiacs, canenide ; 

" proper to say something concerning him, . He _ 
wrote early ; and. seems. to have been a serious — 
and sensible person; one, who saw the absurdity 
of the fables, upon which the theology of his ~ 
country was founded, . In. the purport of -his 
name is signified an antiquarian; a person, who © 
dealt in remote researches: and. there is no’ im 
possibility, but that there might have casually 

"arisen this correspondence between his aera 0 
writings. But, 1 think, it. is hardlypr 
As he wrote against: the mythology of hi 
I should imagine that Maragaros,. I 
was-an assumed name, which he took. fora blind, 
in order to screen himself from persecution ; for 
the nature of his writings made him liable to 
much itt will: ~~ One tittle treatise of * Palep 
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about: OriOmis:quoted verbatim by the Scholiast 
upon * Homer, who'speaks of it asa’ quotation: 
from Euphorion. I should thefefore think, that 
Euphorion was the name ‘of this writer: but as 
there were many learned men so called, it'may be 
difficult | ee ie Peters see a of 
this treatise. re ie Hine eS Pita 
. er, who PR 0 
hat was « er framed, from ‘the strangest mates 
rials, abounds with allegory and mysterious -de= 
scription. He often introduces ideal personages, 
his notions of which he' borrowed from thé edi- 
fier ip dillessaed Sednthine “anid: cone whatever 
sometimes. to: blend. sbucthorietes different. cha- 
racters of the same thing, a beseveiied one, anda 
real; so.as to..make the true history, if there 
should be any truth at neni - more extraor- 
dinary and entertaining. — bin it ety 
- Teannot help:thiakingst om Otus si Bphialtes; 
those giganticyouths, so-celebrated by the Poets; 
were two lofty towersy They were: pase 
Alehim, called ** Aloéus 3: but were prob: eT 


















thrown by» an earthquake, hey: sebpietiek tt 
by: Pindar as: the sens of Iphimedeia ; and are 
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" stipposed_ to” Mpc ‘been slain by. Apéllo in the 


island. oopenteg Ta) Oren igh Sa ealeega “a 
a4 35 : ieee see” 
é ee : S By de Nagel » nh tethieal 
Daves Bavew Avram Ipimedesas: foe £32 theres 
 Qrov, xas ot;) rodkpats Eqsadta avagi i lcat! 
a. 


ies are also joauiind by Homer,’ who styles. 
them asaee or persmecs arya and his ie er 
_— fine. — As ck eae 
Aa Dee ae nites toed .kapee ae: 
s Kas p erexey ae ane pareee a yeveotny, 
= eS Qerov.2” avribeoy, radexdevrov 2’ Egiadenvt vat 
“‘Ous on pnxssous Opes Cerdwpos agape, i 6 tne 
| Kas wodu xadrses wera ye wrvrov' eee sated 
Foe cee. ssawesitie YAO Tove, Kos eweamnges aeay 
ort Eugas; wrap _ " yencOnv meer ws re 
: so ahs fer 
Hosier includes Orion: in thie dieeripitions) whom 
he mentions elsewhere ; and seems to borrow his’ 
ideas from a similar object, some tower, or tem- 
ple, that was sacred to him. Orion was Nimrod, 
the great hunter in the Scriptures, called by the 
Greeks Nebrod. He was the founder of Babel, | 
or Babylon ; and is represented as a gigantic per-_ 


. 





SG) RTO ines i ese TigNS, seabece eae | 7 
* Pindar. Pyth. Odes. p43. i 
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sonage. “The author of the Paschal Chronicle 
hoe of him in this light. his Netgad: Tiyavra,” roy 
rv BaCuawveay UTITRYVTA — évrive nareow Ogiava, < He 
is. is called Alorus by Abydenus, and Apollodorus ; 
which was often rendered with the Amonian 
prefix Pelorus.. Homer describes him as a great 
hunter; and of an enormous stature, even supe- 
ainsi comeana above — sg eeke 
a cseeptcal oat med ie reat 
* Tov be per Qesava rihasiov EMO EVONT aS el Ss ES 
1 Ofek SALUT KAT — oe a 


The: Paes este: igs Pelotian3: ich: salihanic 
something vast, and is applicable-to any towering: 
personage, but particularly to Orion. -For the 
term Pelorus is the name by which the. towers of 
Orion were called. Of these there seems to have 
been one in Delos ; and another of more note, to 
which Homer probably alluded, in Sicily ; where’ 
Orion was particularly reverenced. The streight’ 
of Rhegium was a dangerous pass: and this: 
edifice was erected for the security of those who» 
were obliged to go through it: It stood near 
Zancle; and was called ” Pelorus, because it was > 


oa? s Rok ee 






Se 31 Chron. Paschale.. p. 36. i 

Nek gud——xarvow Qewra. Cedrenus. Pe 14. 
3* Homer, Odyss.) Av v. 57.1. | aie be fra t 
79 Strabo. I. Spe dages: aie cnampeki come 
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_ sacred to Alorus, they same as *” Orion. There 


was likewise.a ‘river named from: him, nds ren- 
dered .by Lycophron + Elorus. . The. towersis 
mentioned by Strabo; but: more particularly by — 
Diodorus Siculus... He -iaforms> us. that, aceord 
ing to the -tradition. of the~place, Orion there 
resided ; and that, among other works, he raised 
this very mound and promontory, called’ Peloras 
and Pelorias, together» with the temple, which 
‘was situated upon it. # Revove meorywoar ro xara 
‘av Wedwgiade xsipeevor Oupwrngiov, Mas To —THesvos 7B 
Thorsiduvos RATACKVATH, Timwusvov dro Twy eyxwpray 
Siagigorris. We find from hence that there was | 
tower of this sort, which belonged’ to Orion: 
and that the word Pelorion was a termborrowed _ 
from these:edifices, and made use of metaphori- 
cally, to denote any thing’ stupendous and large. 

The description in Homer ‘is: of a’ mixed ane 
ee ss retains the antient: Phainpremenzii< 
apis xy Pers Be af ae | 


ae see eA i 
Fad Aiorps was thet fires, ing of Babylon; : aad ‘the same p 
as Orion, and Nimrod, See Radicals, p. 10. notes. _ 
rund Enwiges, inde uygor wCadrs woroy, ‘Lycophron. | v, 1033." 
Pabgos “Broge agoebey. Idem. ¥.1184. "0" orang aioestd 
text Fo. ovejece ee wos Bucikews © EAwge. ‘Schol. ibid. There: were 
in Sicily many places of. this name Mads "Edwgior. Diodorus. 
@ 15. p.148.  Elorus Castellum. Fazellus. Dec. del. 4. 


Via Helorina, “Eaweos worse. Clu, Sa Anigu 
p- 186. 


np Diodorus ’Siculns. L A Ds ee 2 petite 
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gigantic person; but borrows his ideas from the 
towers sacred to him. I have taken notice be- 
fore; that all temples of ‘old were supposed to 
be otacular; and by the Amorians were called 
Pator and Patara. This temple of Orion was — 
undoubtedly a Pator; to which mariners resorted 
to know the event of their voyage, and to make 
their offerings to the Gods It was on this. ac- 
count styled Tor Patoy which being by the 
Greeks expressed reimarae, tripator, gave rise to 
the notion, that this earthbora —_ had — 
fathers. - ; : i 


Seek 





viet 


These t pet near the sea, were ede. use of. oe 
form a judgment of the weather, and to observe 
the heavens: and those qgbich belonged to Cie 
ties. were generally in the Acropolis, or, higher * 
part of the place. This, by. the Amonians, 
was named. Bosrah ; and. the. citadel of. Care. 
thage, as well as of other cities, is known to 
have been so denominated. But the Greeks, by 
an unavoidable fatality, rendered it uniformly 
Sige, bursa, a skin: and when some of them 





43 Nonni Dionysiaca. 1.13. p. 356. 
+ Kare psoav Os rar erolur % exgomonic, Hy sean iyi sa 
ses ofa? Strabo. 1.17. p. 1189. a 
See also Justin. 1. 18. ¢. 5.” und Livy. 1 34.'¢. re 
G.' - 
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cd 
succeeded to Zancle * in Sicily, finding that Orion. | 
had some reference to Ouran, or Ouranus, and 
from the name of the temple ‘(rpsarwp) Judging 
that he must have had three fathers, they imme-) 
diately went to work, in order to reconcile these, 
different ideas. They accordingly changed Ouran, 
to zp; and, thinking the misconstrued hide, 
€vesa, no improper utensil for their purpose, they. 
made. these three _ co-operate in a most. 
wonderful manner f production of this imas. 
- gimary person; inventiouesie most slovenly legend) 
that. ever was devised. 4 Tens (S04) 72: oomyevtos. 


Coos Cugen syeentay, x04 re Qeswv eyeiro, Tres, 
Dei i in bovis mactati elle kerunt, et inde natus. 


Oren, oy . ps br S Yer + ce eS 5 





as eee ry lays &, = 


byt Zap Sata Banas — age ea * Syaswe,: _ Stephan, 


{9 Scholia’in Lycophron. v. 328. ay 
+ Qe rare FeOmny TH whit w ame te Heter isis amo Iropias Tu vt 
cas reg Bews a» snSveon, nas yencbas avror. Ety — hed apes: 
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ree towers were situated upon eminences 
fashioned very round, they were by the Amonians 
called Tith; which answers to 1m in Hebrew, and 
to *s70n, and s:rbos, in Greek. They were so de- 
nominated from their resemblance to.a woman's” 
breast ; and were particularly sacred to Orus and 
_ Osiris, the Deities of light, who by the Grecians 
were represented under the title of Apollo. Hence 
the summit of Parnassus was * named Tithorea, 
from Tith-Or: and hard by was a city, mentioned 
by Pausanias, of the same name; which was alike 
sacred to Orus and Apollo. The same author 
takes notice of a hill, near Epidaurus, called }Tsr- 
Besov gos AmroAAwyos, There was a summit of the like 


. 





* Titbn, tirBos, sirOior, pasos. Hesychius. 

* Pausanias. 1.10. p. 878. ao 
3 Opas—é dy TrrBevor ovopa guess 1Q” fuws, Tarnow a sods 
vor. Pausan. I. 2, “Ps 170. Barocas) 5 
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“hature at Samos, which is by Callimachus styled 
‘ie Sane Parthenia: + Asabgorov dark wosoy Tae- 
‘a Mounds of this nature are often, by Pai- 

“sanias and Strabo, termed, from their resemblance, 
: papeidur Tithonus, whose longevity is so muth 

“celebrated, was nothing more than one of these 

structures, a Pharos, sacred to the sun, as the 

“name plainly shews. Tith-On is pasos tz, io 
“mount of the Sun. “As he supplied the place 
“that kiminary, he is said to have = rbialinen 

\uro ora, and through her favour to” have’ lived 

ny ages. This, indeed, is the reverse of that 
“which is fabled of the 7Cyclopes, whose history 

“equally relates to edifices. They are said'to have 

_Taised. the jealousy of Apollo, and to ‘have® been i 
slain -by his arrows 2 yet it will be found at bot 

‘tom of the same purport. ‘The Cyclopian tui tues 

ae the ‘Sicilian eects ‘fronted: due” cast’ 

4%. ARS eT 
- os Ae a ara 
: “+ Callimech. ae ig ¥, 48... Marpty often taken.n0- 

- tice of by Xenophon. Arabas. 1. 4. _p+520. A hill at eed 
 Aeoey xisvins Egioe mignvjon MAZTO. Athenzus. A: 3 Py 
Pearle Arh mh pasar. Sat TE p. 57. 
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a “*-Phe Circean promontory in Italy seems to. tise: been named 
» Tit-On, for, the bay below. is by Lycophron_ styled Tité 
Terwner a yroue. v. 1975, Rivers and seas were’ often 
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their lights must necessarily “have: deen extin- 
guished by the rays of the. rising Sun. This, F 
imagine, is the meaning of Apollo's slaying the 
Cyclopes with his arrows. ' | Tethys, the antient. 
Goddess of the sea, was nothing else but an old 
tower upon a mount; of the same shape, vand 
erected for the same purposes, as those above. 
On this account it was called Tith-Is, pasos rvgos. 
Thetis seems to have been a transposition of the 
same name, and was probably a Pharos, or Fire+ 
tower, near the sea. » 

These mounts, Aegos pesondes, were not only in 
Greece; but in Egypt, Syria, and most parts of 
the world. They were. generally formed by art; 
being composed of earth, raised very high ; whieh 
was sloped gradually, and with great exactness: 
and the top of all was crowned with a fair tower. 
The situation of these buildings made them be 
looked upon as places of great safety: and the 
reverence in which they were held added to the 
security. On these accounts they were the reposi- 
tories of much wealth and treasure: in times of 
peril they were crowded with things of value. In 
Assyria was a temple named Azara; which the 
Parthian plundered, and is said to have carried off 
ten thousand talents: * Xas nee WaAGYTOV pLELUY yaeare 
‘The same author mentions two towers of te 
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in: Judea,..not: far from Jericho, belonging to - 


Aristobulus and Alexander, and styled 9 PaZopuvcme 


tw» Tugawev: which were taken by. Pompeius . 


Magnus in his war with the Jews,. There were 
often two of these mounds.of equal. height in the 
same inclosure; such as are described by Josephus 
at. Macherus, near some. warm fountains. He 
mentions here a cayern and.a rock; °° omnAaioy—— a 
Ritgn mekyucy Cxerousvov® raurae avebey craves pasos due 
GuYBTH, GrAMrUW oriyw Suswress and-above it feo, 
round hills like breasts, at no great distancefrom 
each other. . To such as these Solomon -alludesy 
“when he makes his beloved say, " I am awall 
and my breasts like. towers... Though. the: word 


now, Chumah, or Comah, be generally rendered: _ 
yet I should think that in this. placesit — 


Signified the ground which the wall surrounded =. 
an inclosure sacred to Cham, the Sun, .who was 
Particularly worshipped in such places. . The 
Mizraim called these hills Typhon, and the cities. 








eee 


where they were erected, Typhonian. But, as : 


they stood within inclosures sacred to Chom, they 


were also styled Choma. This, I imagine, was 


the meaning of the term in this place, and in some — 


others ; where the text alludes toa different na- 
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tion, and toa foreign mode of worship. In these 
temples the »Suin'-was principally. adored, and:the 
rites of fire ‘eelebratéd : and ‘this’seems to | have 
been the reason why the judgment denounced 
against.them is uniformly; that they shall be de- 
stroyed by fire.  Ifwe sttppose Comah to-mean a_ 
mere wall, I do not see why fire should be so par= 
ticularly destined against a part, which is the least 
combustible. THe Deity says, “ I will kindle a 
Jire in the wall of Damascus. ° I will senda fire 
on the wall of Gaza. I will send a fire on thé 
wall of Tyrus, -* Iwill kindle a" fire in the wall 
of Rabbah. As the crime which brought down 
this curse was idolatry, and the term’,used in-all 
these instances is Chomah; I should think that it 
related to a temple of Chom, and his high places, 
called by the Greeks 09% parordes : and to these 
the spouse of Solomon certainly alludes, when she 
says, EYW TENIOS, Xa oF puso we ds arveryos. This will 
appear from another passage in: Solomon, where 
™ makes his eee say, We have a little 
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sister, and she hath no breasts. If she bea 
Comah,: we will build upon her a palace of silver. 
A-palace cannot be supposed to -be built upon.a 
wall; though it may be inclosed with-one. ‘The 
Place for building was a: Comah, or eminence. It 

is said.of Jotham, king of Judah, that “on the 
wall of Ophel he built much. Ophel is literally 
Pytho Sol, the Ophite Deity of Egypt and | 
Canaan... What is. here termed a wall, was 
Comah;-or high place; which had.-been of old 
‘€rected.to the sun by the Jebusites,.. This Jotham 
fortified, and turned it to advantage; whereas 
before it was not-used, or used for a bad purpose. 
The ground set apart for such use was generally 
oval; and towards one extremity of the long yi 
“diameter, as it. were.in the focus, were these _ 
“mounds and towers erected. . As they were gene- 
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Diumin Hetruria: which by a corruption wasin — 
ater times rendered Trachon, Teayuy, _ There were 
_ two hills of this denomination near. Damascus; 
‘from whence undoubtedly the Regio Trachonitis 
/ Teceived its name: Umeenewrai de airne (Aaparns) 
due “2 Oaomg Teaxwves. These were hills with towers, 
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and must have'been very fair to see to. Solomon 
takes notice of a hill of this sort upon * Lebanon, 
booking toward Damascus; which he speaks of as 
a beautiful structure. © The term Trachon seems to 
have been still farther sophisticated by the Greeks, 

‘and expressed Agaxw», Dracon: from whence in 
‘great: measure arose the notion of treasures being 
guarded by * Dragons. We read of the gardens 
‘of the’ Hesperides being under the protection ofa — 
‘sleepless’serpent : and the golden fleece at Colchis 
was entrusted to such another guardian ; of which 
there is a sips ee im inom wp Sai 
sikdcdiiiinls See re 
aca strains “Abirao, 822 

| Akos re oxsoev Aptos, “rol srl ape Se = 

Hewrapevoy gneve Apaxwy, rege asvov Sect, * nat 

2°) ApQis omvmreves dedounwevos” ovde os nua, | 
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-Nonnus often. satscidwcssil rare as a protector 


of virginity ;-watehing while the “damsel shiti- 
bered, but ‘sleepless ‘itself; » * ‘Yrvancne! ayeumioy 
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omenrevtage xopesns > and in another place he mentions 
“4 Dpzpov txts amersbpov Ogiv. Such an one guarded the 
nymph. Chalcomeda, *S Thaplevinns aryopsoro Condos) 
The Goddess Proserpine had two * dragons to 
protect her, by. the apenas of her mother 
Demeters,..:« ... bide J 
~ Such are. the. aeaies negtapothtioin’s ie 
‘oa history at bottom relates to sacred tow= 
ers, dedicated tothe. symbolical.,. worship, of 
the serpent; where there was. a. perpetual watch, 
and a light-ever burning. The. Titans, Tiraves, 
were properly Titanians; a people.so. denominated 


from their worship, and from the places where it. 
was celebrated, . They are, like Orion .and the 
Cyclopians, represented as gigantic. persons: and 
they were of..the same. sace, the children . of 
Anak, | ‘The Titanian. temples were stately edifices, 
erected in.Chaldea, as. well as.in lower. Egypt, 
upon mounds of earth, rca pasondes, and sacred 
to Hanes; Tsras: and Trraves are’ compounds of K 
Tit-Hanes; and signify literally pasos; ‘naw, the 
conical hill of Orus.. They were. by. their situa-- 
tion se and probably. made otherwise de- 
fensible. 
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~ In respect to the-lewends about dragons,’ l'am 
persuaded: that the antients sometimes did wil- 
fully-misrepresent things, in order to increase thé 
wonder. Iphicrates related, that in’ Mauritania - 
there’ were dragons of such extent, that’ grass” 
grew upon their backs: * Apaxevras re Aryer weyarus,. 
ast xat woav erimeguueas. What can be meant under 
this representation but a Dracontium, © within - 
whose precincts ‘they encouraged verdure? ‘It “is 
said of Taxiles, a mighty prince in India, and @ 
rival of Porus, that, upon the arrival of Alexander 
the Great, he shewed him every thing that was 
in his country curious, and which could win the 
attention of a foreigner. Among’ other: things 
he carried him to see a * Dragon, which was 
sacred to Dionusus; and itself esteemed a God. 
It was of a stupendous size, being in extent equal 
to five acres; and resided in a low deep place, 
walled round to a great height. The Indians 
offered-sacrifices‘to it: and it was daily ‘fed by’ 
them from their flocks and herds, which it-de-’ 
-youred at an amazing rate. In short oe author 
5 RSS ies sabi eK) JE eit 
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says, that it was treated rather as a tyrant, than 
a benevolent. Deity. Two. Dragons of the like 
nature are mentioned by ” Strabo; which are 
said. to have resided in the mountains of Abisares; 
er Abiosares, in India ;. the one was eighty cubits 
in length, the other one hundred and forty. Si- 
milar. to the..above-is the account given. by. 
Posidonius of a serpent; which he saw in the 
plains of Macra, a region in Syria; and which he 
styles ° daxtwra wewrwnore vexpov. He says, that it- 
Was ahout an acre. in length; and of a thickness 
so.remarkable,.as that two persons on horsebacky 
‘when, they rode on the opposite sides, could not 
see one another. Each scale was as big as a - 
shield; -and a man might. ride in at its mouth? 
‘Whet gan this. description. allude to, this dganw» 
Ferre er she an. SEIS AII < E 
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ple; which» is represented in this enigmatical 
manner to raise admiration? The plains of Macra 
were not far from Mount Lebanow and Hermon; 
where the Hivites resided ; and- where serpent= 
worship particularly prevailed. .The Indian Dra- 
gon above mentioned seems to have been of the 
same nature. It was probably a temple, andeits. 
enyirons ; where asociety of priests resided, who 
were maintained by the public; and who wor~ 
shipped the Deity under the.semblance of a ser- 
pent. Tityus must be ranked among the monsters 
of this class. He is by the Poets Foaeretn,. 
mafeipeneiause being, an earthborn gins, paey 
als ey ad ‘aed Rao 

ant ( dchaienipisitttiuigeartiaes pate 
—— per tota-novem cui jugera corpus 
. -Porrigitur. tra 
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By which is meant, that he was a tower, erected 
upon-a conical mount of earth, which stood in. 
an inclosure of nine acres. He is said to have 
a.vulture preying upon his heart, or Jdiver;.im-. 
mortale. Jjecur. tondens.. The. whole. of .which. 
history-is. borrowed from Homer, who ‘mentions — 


two vultures eneepes in tormenting him.” 
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The same story ‘is ridh of Prometheus, “whois. 
said’ to have been exposed upon’Mount Caucasasy —_- 
near’Colchis;-with this variation, ‘that’ anveagle 
is-placed sover him, preying upon his “heart? 
ee oeenee: histories are undoubtedly taken’ 
symbols and devices which were carved’ 
ae thefront: of the: antient Amonian temples’ 
and especially those of Egypt. The eagle and 
the vulture were the insignia of that’ country 
whenee ity called Ai-Gupt, and” Actia; from 
Ait and Gupt; which signified a 
ture. Ait: ith ela a title of the. Deity, and 
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signified heat: and-the heart, the centre of vital 
heat, was among the Egyptians styled * Ait: 
hence we are told by ** Orus Apollo, that. a heart 
over burning coals was anemblemof Egypt. The 
Amonians dealt much in hieroglyphical represen- 
tations. Nonnus mentions one of this sort, which 
seems to have been a curious emblem of .the 
‘Sun. It was engraved upon a jasper, and worn 
fora bracelet. Two serpents entwined together, 
with their heads different ways, were depicted in 
a-semicircular manner round the extreme part of 
the-gem.. At the top between their heads was an. 
eagle; and beneath a sacred carriage, called: 
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other poetical personages, was certainly taken 
from hieroglyphics' misunderstood, and badly"ex+ 

- plained. Prometheus was worshipped bythe __ 
Colchians as a Deity; and hada»temple and — 
high place, called * Merge ‘Tepwone, upon» Mount 
Caucasus: and the device-upon the portabowas = 
Egyptian; an eagle over.a heart, The! magnitude — 
of these personages was taken from the extent’of 
the temple inclosures.. The words, per tota’ n0- ag 
yem.cui jugera corpus Porrigitur, relate’ toma g 
garden of so many acres. ‘There were many such 
Anclosures, as I have before taken noticersome 
of them were beautifully planted, and -orna> 
mented with pavilions and fountains, and called 
Paradisi.. One of this sort stood: in Syria upon 3 
the river” Typhon, called afterwards Orontes. “ee 
Places of this nature are. alluded to under the de- 

_ scription. of the-gardens of the Hesperides, and — 
Alcinous ; and the gardens of Adonis.’ Suothwate a ~ 
those at Phaneas in Palestine ; and those beautiful — 
gardens of Daphne upon the Oroates above men- 

. tioned; and in.the shady parts of 
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Those of Daphne-are described: by Strabo, who 
Mentions, *-Meya rs xan cvonptpes anos, dieepcouieven 
mayosos Sdaaw" ev mscy de AoUNeh renevoe, xii a 
Amorrwvor xas Apreusdos. “Lhere-was a fine wide ex= 
tended grove, which sheltered the whole place} and 
which was watered with numberless fountains. In 
the centre of the whole wasa sanctuary and asy- 
hum, sacred to Artemis and Apollo. The Groves 
ef Daphne upon the mountains Herei in’ Sicily, 
and the garden and temple at bottom were very 
mee and are finely described by » Diodorus. 
oT have takennotice that the word dpaxe, draco, 
was.a mistake for Tarchon, ‘Tapyev: which’ was” 
‘sometimes expressed Tpaywy; as is. observable'in 
the Trachones at Damascus, When the ‘Greeks 
understood that in these temples people woshipped 
a sepent Deity, they concluded that Trachon was 
a serpent: and hence came the name of Draco 
‘to be appropriated to such an animal. For the 
Draco was. an imaginary being, however after- 
wards accepted and understood. This’ ‘is manifest 
from Servins, who distributes the serpentine spé- 
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- gies’ into three tribes; and confines the Draco 
solely to temples: # Angues aquarum sunt, ser- 
pentes terrarum, Dracones templorum. That the zs 
notion of such animals took its rise from the tem= 
ples of the Syrians and Egyptians, and especially 
from the Trachones, Tpaywses, at Damascus, seems 
highly probable from: the accounts above: and ee 
it may be rendered still: more apparent from 
Damasenus, a supposed hero, who took his name 

_ from. the city Damasene, or Damascus, He- ie, 
represented. as an earthborn giant, who encotn~ 
tered two. dragons : “ Kas yhoves wmrtrov ia, dpanev=" * 
‘repovey Aauaonva. One of the monsters, with» 
which he fought, is described of an enormous _ 
size, mirrnnorrantdedpos Ogss, @ serpent in extent: of: he 
Sifty acres : which certainly, as I have before insi- 3 
nuated, must-have a reference to the grove and: 
garden, wherein such Ophite temple:stood at 

- Damascus. For the general measurement of all a 

_ these wonderful beings by “ jugera or acres 
proves that such am estimate could not reanas 
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any thing ‘of, solid-contents; but to an inclosure. 
of that. } B1eS..- Of the same-nature as these 
was the’ gigantic. personage;»supposed to have — 
been: seen.at Gades by. ‘Cleon: Magnesius.. He s 
made, it.seems,:no,doubt of Tityus and other 
such. monsters. having. vexisted. © For being cat 
Gades, he: was ordered to:go.upon a: certain €x= 
pedition by,Hercules: and-upon his return’to thé 
island, he saw-upon the shore a. huge sea-man, 
who had been thunderstruck, and lay extended’ 
upon.the ground: * sovrey wrcbpa ev rete parive” 
smexsi; and his dimensions were not less than five. 
acres. So. Eyphon, Caanthus, Orion; are saideto 
have been: kilied-by-lightning... Orpheus too, who 
_by-some-is said to have been torn to pieces by 
~ the Thracian women, by others is represented as. 
slain. by the bolt of J ee and his Mamie im 
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All these histories relate to sacred inclosures ; and 
to the worship of the serpent, and rites of fire; 
which: were practised within them... Such an in e 
_ closure was by the Greeks styled # asses, and ~ 
the mound or high place +apor and ryuSos; which 
had often a tower upon it, esteemed a sanctuary | 
and asylum. Lycophron makes Cassandra say 
of Diomedes, © TYMBOE 2 ara wxoworss the tem= 
ple, to which he- shall fly, shail save him: In 
Process of time both the word zyuCss, as well as a 
- ‘Fapes, were-no longer taken.in their original sense; 
gut supposed uniformly to have been places of 
* sepulture. This has turned many temples into 
_ tombs; and the Deities, to whom ‘they were ™ 
‘sacred, have been represented as there buried. 
a ie ey $.an Orphic Dracontium at Lesbos 5) 
_ where ~ supposed to have been going 
to devour the remains of Orpheus : and this tem- é 
/ «Ple-being, of old styled Petra, it was fabled of /'* 
, “the serpent, ‘that lne-was turned into: stone, , 
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epi tie péeeioat accounts of heroes: engaging 
With dragons have arisen from a misconéeption 
_ about these towers’ and’ temples; whieh’ those 
persons either fourided, “or else took in warty Og 
__ if they were Deities of whom the story is told)” 
_” these buildings were erected to their honour: “But — 
_. the Greeks made né distinction. They were fond 
‘of heroism ; and interpreted every antient history 
according to their own: prejudices: and: ia the 
‘most simple narrative could find out a martial 
‘achievement: No colony could settle any where, © 
and build an: Ophite'templey but there wasisup>  . 
posed to have’ been a contention between .a° hero- 
and a dragon. Cadmus, as I have. shewn, was 
described in conflict with-such an oné tiear Thebes, 
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' fe 
amp are said to ioctl infested #.Cypras; ‘ 
when it was occupied. by its first inhabitants: 
and there was a fearful dragon in the isle>of 
* Salamis...The Python of Parnassus is well 
known, which Apollo was supposed to have slain, 
_ awhen'he was very sipees a atory, a told by — 
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* Python, Terre: filius, Draco i ingens. Hic ante 
Apollinem:ex oraculo in monte Parnasso responsa 
dare solitus est.: Plutarch says, that: the dispute - 
between Apollo and the Dragon was’ about the 
privilege of the place. * ‘Os AtAguy Qeoroyor vomseow 
‘evravba wore: Say ingen ry Or reps Sr aC pnSnga peng 
€ we may perceive, that he was in — 
roles eity of the temple; though the 
Greeks made an idle distinction: and he was 
treated with divine honours.  “* Tuba psy ow eAga- 
wv 6 Tybsos Oonoxeverces, xo ra Ogews 7 wavnyuels xaray- 
ytareras Hvbie. It is said, moreover, that the se- 





venth: eae was appointed for a> testinal in. the’ 





We hee wg of virgins, ies were exposed to 
dragons and sea-monsters ; and of dragons which. 
laid. waste whole. provinces, till they were at 
Jength;: by:some person of prowess, encountered 


and slain. . These histories. relate to women, who 


were immured. in. towers by thé sea-side; and to 
banditti, who got possession. of these . places, 
semen fey infested the, adjacent sige ~The 
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author of the Chronicon Paschale supposes, that 
Andromeda, whom the poets describe as chained 
to a rock, and exposed to a Sea-monster, was-in 
reality confined in a temple of Neptune, a Petra 
of another sort. These dragons are: represented 
as sleepless ; because, in such places there were 
commonly lamps burning, anda watch main=_ 
tained. «In those more particularly set apart for i: 
religious service there was_a fire, which never went Z 
- eens. ER SMBs Telling (RE iy aR: 25 
Sais SPA: BE Ce REe thi tite sued), oe, bo i dah: eae 
> Se? Irrestincta-focis-servant altaria flammas, “99 | 
"MES getedats BS) yes PA sg io) ey eeeeeale 
The dragon of Apollonius is ever watéhfal. ee oe 
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What the Poet styles the eyes of the.Dragon, were 
undoubtedly windows in the upper part of the 
building, through which the fire appeared. Plu- 
tarch takes notice, that in the temple. of / n 1 oy ; 
4 






“there was alight continually burning, » ke ot 
ie: observable in other temples of the *Egyp- 
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tians. , _ Pausanias-mentions th -lamp.of Minerva 
° Polias, at. Athens _which never: went: out : the 
same custom, was kept up,in. most of the “ Pru= 
taneia., ‘The. Chaldeans,-and -Persiang*had acted 
hearths; on whichi.they preserved,a * perpetual 
fire... dn a of * isons Carnens at Cy Fe 





o0a 


Eba. Battick “4 nae hada. aii which was pre- 
served in the, great temple at) Aderbain in 
Armenia. “The Nebian Geographer mentions.a 
nation in India,. called * Caimachite, who had. 
large Puratheia, and: maintained a: perpetual fire.” 
: to: the, Levitical. law, 2 constant fire 
was to be kept up upon’ the altar! of God. The 
Sire shall be ever burning sat the altar: itshall 
never go out. {> webeE 
gglirom, wibat has preceded we wy point 
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which the people were obliged’ to-earry wood, 
when decaying. cr Ai asa ee 5) 
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many personages have been formed out of places. 
And I cannot help suspecting quch more of an- 
eee Y than I dare ventuge to acknowledge. 
oF the ic age I suppose almost every circum- 
“stance to have been imported, and adopted; or . 
else to be.a fable: I imagine, that Chiron, so-ce- 
debrated for his knowledge, was a mere personage 
formed from a tower, or temple, of that name. 
At stood in Thessaly ; and was inhabited by a set. 
of priests, called Centauri. They were so denomi- _ 
nated from the. Deity,they worshipped, who was _ 
_ Represented under a particular form. They styled 
“him Cahen-Taur’ and he was the same as the — 
Minotaur of Crete, and the Tauromen of Sicilia; 
consequently of an. emblematical and mixed — 
fignee... The people, by whonf this worship was 
introduced, were many of them Anakim,; and are — 
accordingly represented as of great strength and _ 
Stature. Such persons among. the people of the 
east were styled ” Nephelim gwhich the Greeks in 
after times supposed to relate » neptAny a cloud, — 
In consequence of this, they déscri ri 
-taurs.as born of a cloud ; and not. only ‘the Cen- 
taurs, but Lxi0Np and ie were come “ © 
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same original. “The chief city of the Neph 
stood in Thessaly, and is mentioned by Pale- 
phatus:' but through’ ‘the misconception of his. 
eountrynien it was expressed Neperm, Nephele, “a 
‘loud. The Grecians in general were of this race; 
as will be abundantly shewn. The Scholiast upon 
Lycophron’ mentions, © that’ the descendants” of 
Hellen were by ‘2 ‘a woman named ‘Nephele, whom 
‘Athamas*was ‘Supposed to have married. © Adauae 
6 AtoAz tz “EAAnvos “raig ex Negeans yewa “EAAny, | xb 
Deikor. The author has made a distinction between 
‘Helle, and Hellen; the former of which he de- 
‘scribes in- the feminine. “By Phrixtis © ‘is meant 
Wek, hryx, who’ passed the” Hellespont, “and 
‘settled in in Asia minor. “However obscured the 
history may be, I think the purport of it is plainly 
this, that the Hellenes, and Phrygians were f the 
‘Nephelim or Anakim race. Chiron was temple, 
probably at Nephele in Thessalia, the most antient 
‘seat of the Nephelim. His name is a compound 
of Chir-On, in purport the same as Kir-On, ‘thie 
tower and temple of the Sun. Taplaces oedllls 
sort people used to” study the heavenly motions: 
and they were made use of for seminaries, where ~ 
young people were instructed ;.‘on which account * 
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they. v e styled xraidorgopa. Hence Achilles was 
to have been taught by ” Chiron, whois 
-peported to haye had-many disciples. » They are 
enumerated by Xenophon in_ his, treatise upow 
hunting,.and amount toa large number, ;7' Eysvovro 
Gury malntas xuvnyerion +2, xaos eregwy xaeAtav, een 
Merecoreosy @nasys, “Inmoavres, Fiesegatin Odgers) Mee 
vembevs,  Asopandas, - Kaswp, Toavdsuxns, Mayawy, Tleda~ 
Asigsos, Avytidoyos, Aiwaas, Aysracus. Jason is. by 
Pindar made to say of himself, 7* api dvdacnarian 
Keiguvos osciv:. and the same circumstance is men> 
tioned in another place; 7 Keovida dt rempev Xeipwus 
Swxav (Iacove). These ‘histories could not be true 
of Chiron as a person: for, unless we suppose‘him 
-to-have been, as tke Poets would persuade us, of a 
different species from the rest of mankind, it will 
_ be found impossible for him to have had pupilsia 
such different ages. . For not. only: Hisculapius, — 
mentioned in this list, but Apollo likewise learnt of 
him the Medicinal arts:, 7% Aowdrnmsos nae Amoaiuv 
mega i Xeiguive ty Kevraugys canis didarnevran, Xenophon 
indeed, who Was aware. of, a rensesrengind- 
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that, the. term of Chiron’s life was sufficient for 
Che persnmence of all that ywas attributed to him: 
% 5 *Xargoves biog maou, eEnexes” Zeus yag nar Xeigaw 
ad:rga: but he brings nothing in proof of what 
he. alleges. It is moreover incredible; «vere we 
to suppose’such a being as Chiron, that he should — 
‘hayehad-pupils from so many different 7 coun- 
tries, . Besides many of them, who are mentioned; 
were manifestly ideal personages... For not to 
speak of Cephalus and Castor, Apollo was a 
Deity; and sculapius was the 7 like: by some 
indeed esteemed the son of the former; by others 
introduced rather as a title, and annexed to’the 
names of different Gods. Aristides uses it as such 
in his invocation of * Hercules: Iw, Mas, ‘Heandesy 
Acxanriz; and he also speaks of the temple of 
Jupiter Hsculapius, Atos AcxAnmiz vews. It was idle 
therefore in the Poets to suppose that these per- 
sonages could have been pupils to Chiron. ‘Those 
that were instructed, whoever they may have been, 
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7 Zsculapius was of Egypt. Céphalus i is said 4 have lived in _ 
the time of Cecrops avroxber: or, as some. ‘say, in the time a 
Erectheus ; many centuries before Antilodl ae Achilles, who 
were at the siege of Troy. 
~_ Bsculapius was the Sun, Euseb. range Gre 43. 
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partook only of Chironian education; and were 
‘taught'in the same kind of academy: but not by 
one person, nor probably in the same place. ° For 
there ‘were many of these towers, where they 
taught’ astronomy, music, “and other sciences. 
. These places were likewise courts of judicature, 


where justice was administered: whence Chiron 


was. wa to have _— acer nas rageoctati ow 
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Right was probably more faint dereriiinad in the i 
Chironian temples, than in others. Yet the whole~ 


- wascertainly attended with some’ instances of 
cruelty: for human sacrifices are’ mentioned as 
once common, especially at Pella in Thessaly ; } 
where, if they could get a person, who was an 
~ Achean’ by birth, they used to offer him at the 
altars of Peleus gin 
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There : ERG DRY edifices | denominated Chiro- 
sacred to the’Sun. Charon was of the 
same. DuROF y and etymology ; and was sacred to 
" the same-Deity. . One temple of this-name, and 
the most remarkable of any, stood. opposite. to 
Memphis on, the western side of the Nile... It.was 
_ near the spot. where most. people of consequence 
were buried, There is a tower in. this, province, 
but at some distance from the place here spoken 
of, called * Kiroon at this day.. As Charon was 
a temple near the c#tacombs, or place of burial; 
all, the persons who were brought to be there 
deposited, had an offeriag made‘on their account, 
upon being landed on this shore, Hence, arose 
rie notion of the fee of Charon, and of the ferry-. 
man of that name. This building stood upon the 
banks of acanal, which communicated with the 
ee Nile: but that which is now called Kiroon, stands 
ne He om distance to the west, upon the lake 
” Meeris ; where only the kings of Egypt had.a - 
vehe 7 sepulture. The region of the catacombs 
was called the Acheronian and * ‘ae ninth 
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and likewise:the Elysian: and the stream, which 
ran by it, had.the name of Acheron, They are — 
often alluded:to by Homer, and ‘othe Poets, when | 
they treat ‘of the region of departed’ souls. The 
Amonians_ conferred these names upon other 
places, where they settled, in different’ parts of 
the world. They are therefore to be met with im, 
*s Phrygia, © Epirus, *” Hellas, * Apulia, *Cam- 
pania, and.other countries... Fhe libri Ache- 
rontii in Italy,-mentioned by Arnobius, were proba- 
bly.transcripts from some hi¢roglyphical writings, 
which had been preserved ‘in’ the Acherontian 
towers of the Nile., These were carried by Tages 
to Hetruria ; where they were held iti great venera~: 
ini this: sort were seine learn-— 
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Mh Phrygid—juxta specus est Acherusia, ad | manes, ‘at cae 
pervius. Mela. 1. 1. © 19: p. 100, lirics inte 
“® River Acheron, and lake Achertsia in Epirus! ‘Pausans 1.1.) 
p40. Strabo. 1.7. p. 499. Thueydides. 1s 1. p. 48 — 
: ns Near Corinth Acherusia, Pausan, 1. 2. Be A96- 5 ig ae i ape 
ES "Ia. Bis Acheron. Strabo. 1, 8. p. BEDE ag 

: * Calas nidum Acherontia. Horat. 1.3. Ode, 4 v. te r 
“Avernus. In like manner there were mda Have ine 

Egypt, Messenia, and in the remoter parts of Iberia. See Plu- 
tarch in Seftorio, and Strabo. 1. 3. p. 223. um 
* Also Libri Tarquitiant Aruspicum, Hetruscorum, so 4 
nated from Tar-Cushan. “Marcellinus. 1, 25. C20 p+ 52%e. 
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character of sage Mentor ; under whose resem- 
bance Goddess of wisdom was supposed to be 
d. By Mentor, ‘T imagine, thatsthe Poet™ 
covertly alludes to a temple of Menes. \ It is said,” 
that Homer in an illness was cured by one" Men- 
tor, the son of Aarxpes, Alcimus. The- person 
probably was a Mentorian priest, who did hit 
this kind office, if there be any truth in the story. 
It was from an oracular temple styled Mentor; 
and Man-Tor, that oe sacred cakes had the name 
BepPoaipbitnasios;: ‘isonet 2 aADIT Oe oe 
Dedeveva. ; 
Castor, the james disciple of Chiron, = 
reality’ the same as Chiron ; being a sacred tower, 
-a Chironian edifice, which served both for a” 
temple an@Pharos. As these buildings for the 
_most part stood on strands of the sea, atid pro- 
~_montories; Castor was esteemed in consequence 
ht atutelary Deity of that element. The name 
* seems to be a compound of Ca-Astor, 
or place of Astor; who was rendered a 
times Asterius, Asterion; and Astarte. 
was by the Greeks abbrey iated to Castor ‘tlic 
im its original sense I should i imagine betokened a 
- fire-tower: but the Greeks in this instance, as 
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well as in innumerable others, have mistaken the 
place and temple for the Deity, to whom” it was 
consecrated. The whole historyof Castor and 
Pollux, the two Dioscuri, is yery strange and 
‘Inconsistent. Sometimes: they are described as 
two mortals of Lacedemon, who were guilty of 
violence and rapine, and were slain for *their 
wickedness. At other times they are représented 
as the two principal: Deities; and styled Dii 
Magni, Dii Maximi, Dii Potentes, Cabeiri, »Men- 
tion is made by Pausanias of the great regaed — 
paid to them, and particularly by the Cephalenses. 
% Meyarous 7%e FOas oF rout, Otve ovale. The: 
people, there style them by way of eminence: the 
Great Gods. There are altars extant, which are 
inscribed. * CASTORI. ET POLUgOI / DIIS 
MAGNIS. In * Grater is a Greek inscription to_ 
the same purport. Davos Tass “Aggzgvevg “Tegeus ¢ 
syevosves Osay Mryarwy Asooxogeev KeSsew. But though — 
. s enshrined, asa God, he was propery: . 
Tarchon, such as I have’ before described ;-and 
had all ‘the requisites which are to be found in 
_ such buildings. They were the great repositories 
of treasure; which people there entrusted, as to 
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places of great security.. The*temple of Castor 
was. particularly famous on this account; as we 
may Jearn from Juvenal: aiid yyits 
eben 9% : Airath sossialeds in pied € =ybreNH 
weFi sir et.ad eo ponendi Castoraig hummi. 
a bs PE ‘ ¢ 4595 aa 
The. Reiss ees was alluded to cides the: ‘mame 
of Castor, was the Sun: and he had several tem- 
ples of that denomination in Laconia, and other 
parts of Greece. His rites were first introduced 
by people from Egypt and Canaan. This we may: 
infer, among. other. circumstances, fromthe title 
of Anac being so- particularly conferred on him 
and his brother Pollux: whence their temple was 
styled Avaxemv in Laconia; and their festival at 
Athens avaxeo, anakeia. For Anac was a! ‘Ca- 
%, naanitish term of honour ; which the Greeks 
~ Changed to avaf and” avaxrs. I have before 
mentioned, that in. these. places were preserved 
she Archives of the cities and provinces in which 
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they stood ; and’ they were often made use of for 
courts of judicature, called xeyravto, and pre- 
toria; whither the antient people of the’ place re- 
sorted, to determine about right and wrong. 
Hence it is that Castor and _ Pollux, two names 
of the same personage, were " supposed to’ preside 
over judicial affairs. This department does but 
ill agree with the general and absurd character, 
under which they are represented : for what has 
horsemanship and boxing to do with law and 
wity? But these were mistaken ‘attributes, 
ch arose from a misapplication: of history. 
- Within the precincts of their temples was a parade 
for boxing and wrestling; and often an Hippo- 
dromus. Hence arose these attributes, by which 
3 the Poets celebrated these pinibcerg, ren *4 seal 
Sra MibBhete, Ste sed 
€, Kage ° alin da ‘eee dis ayali Monit 
ity wee 

The Deity, originally referred to, was thé ‘i 
As he was the chief Deity, he must necessarily 
have been esteemed the supervisor re of arbitrator 

; =v ait sublunary things: - 
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On this account,the same province’ of supreme 
judge was conferred on his substitute Castor, in 
conjunction with ‘his brother Pollux + and’ they 
were accordingly looked upon as the conservators 
of the rights of mankind. Cicero makes:a noble 
appeal to them in his seventh’ oration against 
Verres ; and enlarges upon the great department, 
of which they were presumed to be possessed: at 
the same time mentioning the treasures, which 
were deposited in their temples. °° Vos omnium 
rerum forensium, consiliorum maximorum, legum, 
judiciorumque arbitri, et testes, celeberrimovin 
loco PRATORIL locati, Castor et Pollux ; quo- 
rum ex templo questum sibi iste (Verres) et pree- 
dam maximam improbissime comparavit — teque, 
Ceres, et Libera—a quibis. initia vite atque 
victis, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humani- 
 tatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac 
dispertita esse dicuntur. Thus we find that they _ 
are-at the close joined with. Ceres, and. Libera; 
and spoken of as the civilizers of the world ; but 
their peculiar province was law and judicature, 9) 
~ Many instances to the same purpose might..be 
produced ; some few of which I will lay before 
the reader. Trophonius, like Chiron and Castor, 
vas a sacred tower; being compounded of Tor- 
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Oph-On, Solis Pythonis, turris, rendered Trophon, 
and Trophonius. It was an oracular temple, situ- 
ated near a vast cavern: and the responses were 
given. by dreams. Tiresias, that antient prophet, 
Was an edifice of the same nature :.and the name 
isa compound of Tor-Ees, and Tor-Asis ;,from 
whence the Greeks formed the word Tiresias, .He 
is generally esteemed a diyiner, or soothsayer, to 
whom people: applied for’ advice: but, it was:to 
the temple that they applied, and to the: Deity, 
who. was there. supposed to. reside... He was, 
moreover, said to have lived nine ages: till he 
was at last taken by the Epigoni, when he died. 
The truth is, there was a tower. of this name at 
Thebes, built by the, Amonians, and sacred to 
the God Ons. It stood nine ages, and was then 
demolished; It was afterwards. repaired, and 
made use of for a place of augury :.and its situa> 
“tion was close to the temple of Amon. “' @nbasoig 
de pera, 72 Apuwyos ro ‘Igor, ormvocnomssoy re Ttrgeose 
xchzpsvov.. Tiresias, according to Apollodorus, was 
the son of Eueres, '* Evens, or, according to the 
true Dorian pronunciation, Euares, the same as 
the .Egyptian Uc Arez, the Sun He ash sby, 
—* reales * Eurimi tahines and in. nia 
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place Euriifilius, Pastor. Eurius, Eurimus, Euarez, 
are all names of the Sun, or places sacred to him} 
but changed to terms of relation by not being 
understood. Tiresias is additionally styled Pastor; 
because all the Amonian Deities, as well as their 
ptinces, were called Shepherds: and those, who 
came originally from Chaldea, were Bintan = 
children ‘of Ur, or Urius. 

“*By the same analogy we may trace the true 
history of Terambus, the Deity of Egypt, who 
was called the Shepherd Terambus. The name is 
a compound of Tor-Ambus, or Tor-Ambi, the 
oracular tower of Ham. He is said to have been 
the son of Eusires, + Euctige tx Moresdwves ; and to 
have come over, and settled in ‘Thessaly, near 
mount Othrys. According to Antonius Liberalis, 
he was very rich in flocks, and a great musician, 
and particularly expert in all pastoral measure. 
To him they attributed the invention of the pipe. 
The meaning of the history is, I think, too plain, 
after what has preceded, to need ‘a comment. © It 
is fabled of him, that he was at last turned into” 
a bird called Cerambis, or Cerambix. 'Terambus _ 
and Cerambis are both antient terms of the same 
purport : the one properly expressed is Tor- 
Ambi; the other Cer-Ambi, the oracular temple 
of the. Sem. Reh PRS Rae ae Le 
“Anni, Liberals dbl €F 22. “indva 6a dhi National 
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 T have taken notice that towers of: this sort 
were the repositories of much treasure; and:they 
were often consecrated to the Ophite Deity, called 
Opis: and Oupis. It is the same which Callima- 
chus addresses by the title of '% Ours, Avace’ svwrst 
and of whom Cicero speaks, and styles. Upis; 
‘quam Greci Upim paterno nomine appellant, 
The temple was hence called Kir-Upis ; which the 
_ _-Grecians abridged to Pgurs: and finding many of 
the Amonian temples i in the north, with the de- 
rt vice of a winged serpent upon the frontal, they 
* gave” this name to the hieroglyphic. Hence, 
Timagine, arose the notion of Teurs:, or Gryphons; 
which, like the dragons abovementioned, were 
supposed to be guardians of treasure, and ta never 
sleep... The real conservators of the. wealth were 
the priests. They kept up a perpetual fire, and 
an unextinguished light in the night. | From Kir 
Upis, the place: of his residence, : @ priest was 
‘named Grupis; and from Kir-Uph-On, Gryphon, 
The Poets have represented the Grupes as animals 
of the serpentine kind;. and supposed them to 
have been found in countries of the Arimaspians, 
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Alazonians,, Hyperboreans, — and other the most 
northern regions, which the Amonians possessed. 
In somé of the temples. women. officiated, who 
were denominated from the Deity. they served. 
The Scholiast upon Callimachus calls the chief of 
them Upis; and. styles her, and her associates, 
Kegas “7 “Yrepbogexs, Hyperborean young women. 
Phe yperboreans, . Alazonians, Arimaspians, 
= cythic nations of the same family. _ All the 
~ ely about Prometheus, Chimera, Medusa, | 
Pegasus, Hydra, as well as of the Grupes, or. 
_Gryphons, arose, in great measure,. from the 
sacred . devices upon the entablatures of tem- 
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 TAPH, TUPH, TAPHOS.. — 


THERE was another name current among the’ 
Amonians, by which they called their Asa, or 
high places. This was Taph; which at times was 
rendered Tuph, Toph, and Taphos. Lower Egypt 
being a flat, and annually overflowed, the natives” 
_were forced to raise the soil, on which they built’ 
_ their principal edifices, in order to secure them: 
from the inundation: and many of their sacred’ 
towers were erected upon conical mounds of 
earth, But there were often hills of the same 
form constructed for religious purposes, “upon 
which there was no building. These were very 
‘common in Egypt. Hence we read of Taphanis, 
. or Taph-Hanes, Taph-Osiris, Taph-Osiris parva, 
and xontra Taphias, in Antoninus; all, of this 
country. In other parts were Taphiousa, rape, 
— Taphura, ‘Tapori, Taphus, Taphosus, Tap 

— All these mames relate to high altazs,: upon. 
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they used oftentimes to offer human sacrifices. 
Typhon was one of these; being a compound of 
Tuph-On, which signifies the hill or altar of the 
Sun: Tophet, where the Israelites made their 
children pass through fire to ' Moloch, was a 
mount of this form. And there seem to have 
been more than one of this denomination; as we 
learn from) the prophet. Jeremiah. ; * They have. 
built the high places of: Tophet,, ‘which as in the: 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn’ their sons 
and_their daughters in the fire. And. in another 
place: They have built also the high places.of Baal, ; 
to,burn their sons with fire for burnt-offerings 
unte Baal. These cruel operations were generally’ 
performed.upon mounts of this sort; which, from 
their conical figure, . were, named Tuph sand 
Tupha. It seems to have been a term current:in- 
many countries, The high Persian + bonnet had 
the same name. from its shape: and Bede men= ~ 
tions a particular. kind of standard in his timeg, 
which was made of plumes. in a globular shape, . 
and called in Hee = ——— 
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ex consertis plumarum globis. There was pro- 
bably a tradition, that the calf, worshipped — by 
the Israelites in the wilderness near Horeb, was 
raised upon a sacred mound, like those described- 
above: for Philo Judzus says, that it was exhi- 
bited after the model of an Egyptian Tuphos: 
PS Aiyurnane prague Tus. This ‘I do not take to_ 
have been a Grecian word; but the name of a 
sacred orbicular mount, analogous to the a 
of Persis. 

The Amonians, when they settled in Greece, 
raised many: of these Tupha, or Tapha, in dif 
férent parts. These, beside their original name, - 
were still farther denominated from some title of 
the Deity, to whose honour they were erected. 
But as it was usual, in antient times, to bury per- 
sons of distinction under heaps of earth formed. 
in this fashion; these Tapha came to signify” 
tombs: and almost all the sacred mounds, raised 
for religious purposes, were looked upon as mo-— 
numents of deceased heroes. Hence * Taph-" 
Osiris was rendered +agos, or the burying place 
of the God Osiris: and as there were many such — 
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places in Egypt and Arabia, sacred to Osiris and 
Dionusus; they were all_by the Greeks esteemed — 
places of sepulture. Through this mistake many 
different nations had the honour attributed to 
them of these Deities being interred in. their 
country, The tumulus of the Latines was mis- 
taken in the same manner... It was. originally: a 
sacred hillock ; and was-often raised before tem- 
ples, as an altar; such as I have before described: 
Itis aes in. this light by ew 

gee oe m2 

Se st. erbe: onniedin serceatite templamgue + ve- 
; tustum 

_ Deserta Cereris ; juxtaque antiqua a 


Tniprapets.of time the word tumulus was. mages 
measure looked upon asa tomb; and tumulo sig- 


nified to bury. The Greeks speak of numberless — 
sepulchral monuments, which they have thus mis-» 
interpreted. ‘They pretended to shew the tomb® 
of * Dionusus at Delphi; also of Deucalion, 
Pyrrha, Orion, in other places. They imagined 
that. Jupiter was buried in. Crete > which Calli- 
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Pareomtes 


Ligike no doubt, but ie chard was some high 
place in Crete, which the later Greeks, and espe- 
cially those who were not of the country, mis- 
took fora tomb. But it certainly must have 
been otherwise esteemed by those who raised it: 
for it is not credible, however blind idolatry may 
have been, that people should enshrine persons as 
immortal, where they had the plainest evidences 
of their mortality. An inscription Vivo Immortali 
was in a style of flattery too refined for the sim- 
plicity of those ages. If divine honours were 
conferred, they were the effects of time, and paid 
at. some distance; not upon the spot, at the 
vestibule of the charnel-house. Besides; it: is’ 
evident, that most of the deified personages never 
existed ; but. were mere titles of the Deity, the 
Sun; as has been, in great measure, proved by’ 
Macrobius... Nor was there ever any thing “oF 
such detriment. to antient history, as the sup- 

Poe. Spat the Gods of the Gentile — _ 
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been natives of the countries, where they were 
worshipped. -They have by these means been ad- 
mitted-into the annals of times: and_it has been 
the chief study of the learned to register the 
legendary stories concerning. them; to conciliate 
absurdities, and to artange the whole-in.a chros 
nological series.» A fruitless labour, and mex- 
plicable: for there are in all these fablés such 
inconsistences, and contradictions, as no art, nor 
industry. can remedy. ., Henee, :all who: have ex- 
Reusled their. learning to this purpose, are in 
opposition to one another, and often at variance 
with themselves. Some of them by these means 
have rendered their works, which might -have 
been of infinite use to the world, little better than 
the-reveries of Monsieur Voltaire. The» greatest 
part. of the Grecian theology arose from mis- 
conceptions and blunders: and the stories con- - 
cerning their Gods and Heroes were founded on 
terms, misinterpreted and abused. Thus frontthe 
word 290s, taphos, which they adopted ina 
limited sense, they formed a notion of their gods 
having been buried in every place, where there 
‘was a tumulus to their honour. This misled 
“bishop Cumberland, Usher, “Pearson, Petavius,, SS 
Scaliger, with numberless other lear edmen; and — 
among the foremost the great N wton, ‘Fhi 
: extraordinary. genius, has greatly. imy 
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9eif beings into chronology. 
We are.so imbt bin ~our childhood with notions 
of Mars, Hercules, and the rest. of the celestial 
outlaws, that we scarce ever can Jay themaside. “ 
We absolutely argue upon Pagan principles: and 
, though we cannot believe the fables, which have 
been transmitted to us; yet we forget ourselves 
‘continually; and make inferences from them, as 
if they were real. In short, till we recollect 
ourselves, we are semi-pagans. It gives one pain 
to see men of learning, and _ principle, debating 
which was the Jupiter who lay with Semele ; 
and whether it was the same. that outwitted 
Amphitryon. This is not, says a. critic, “the 
Hermes, who cut off Argus’s head; but one of 
‘later date, who turned Battus into a stone. . I 
fancy, says another, that this was done, when I6 
was turned intoa cow. tis said of Jupiter, that 
he made the night, in which he enjoyed Alemena, 
“as long as" three; or, as some say, as long as 
-nine. The Abbe ™ Banier with some phlegmex- 
cepts to this coalition of nights ; and-is unwilling 
‘to biatiwns it. But he is. sapusitenns Lainie ee 
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ing; and seems to give it his sanction, with this 
proviso, that chronological verity be not thereby 
_ impeached. I am of opinion, says he, that there 
was no foundation for the fable of Jupiter's having 
made the night, on which he lay with Alemena, 
longer than others : at least this event put nothing 
in nature out of order; since the day, which “fot 
lowed, was proportionably shorter, as Plawtus™ hoe 
marks. : ; 
_ Atque quanto nox fuisti longior pac eps: 
“Tanto brevior dies ut fiat, faciam ; ut eque : 
disparet, 6 
Et dies ¢ nocte accedat. sesh 
Were it not invidious, I could subjoin ‘bames to 
every article, which I have alleged; and’ pr duce 
numberiess instances to the same putpose. 
It may be said that I run counter to the opinions’ 
of all antiquity: that all the fathers who treated . 
of this subject, and many other learned men, stp*” 
posed the Gods of the heathen to have been deified” 
mortals, who were worshipped in the ‘countries, 
where they died. It was the opinion of Clemens, — 
Eusebius, Cyril, Tertullian, Athenagoras, Epi- 
— Se — = 7 
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and many. others. -What is. more to the purpose, 
it was the opinion of the heathen themselves ; the 
very. people, by whom these gods were honoured: 
yet still i it isa mistake. . In respect to the fathers, 
the whole of their argument turns upon this point, 
the concessions of the Gentiles. The more early. 
writers of the church were not making a strict. 
chronological inquiry: but were labouring to 
convert the heathen. They therefore argue with. 
them upon their own principles; and confute them 
from their. own testimony. The Romans had 
their Dii Inmortales; the Greeks their @ 
Aboxara: yet acknowledged that. they had been 
men; that they died, and were buried. — Cicero 
owns; “ab Euhemero et mortes, et sepulture 
d¢rionsizsatas deorum. It matters not whether 
the notion were true ; the fathers very fairly make, 
use eof: it. They es themselves of these con=- 
essions; and prove from them the absurdity of 
the Gentile worship, and the inconsistency of their. 
opinions. Even Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic, — 
could not but smile, at being shewn in thé same 
place the temple, and tomb. of the deity"yfegov 
peage 43 ea cht“ 
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Oz, xcs rx90v Ocz, These supposed. places of see. 
pulture were so numerous, that Clemens Alexans. 
drinus tells us, they were not..to, be counted, 
"S AArw Yyag emiovTs mor TES MeOTKUNBUEVES UpIY FADES, 
spor, ptuoud 6 was au agxson yeovos, But, after all,’ 
these Toe were not tombs, but. Aogas pasosdess, 
conical mounds of earth; on which in thefirst 
ages offerings were made by fire. Hence spa, _ 
tupho, signified to. make a smoke, such as arose 
from incense upon these Tupha, or eminences. 
Besides, if if these were deified men, who were buried 
under these hills; how can we explain. the dithi- 
culty of the same person being buried in different 
laces, and at. different times? To this it is an- 
tri that it was another Bacchus, and another 
oyet this still adds to the difficulty: : for. 

it is a to conceive, that whoever in any country 
had the name of Jupiter, should be made a God. 
Add. to this, that Homer and Hesiod, and the 
authors. of the Orphic poetry, knew of no such 
duplicates. _ There is no hint of this. sort among 
the antient Saeed of their nation... It. was a-re- 
finement in after. ages ; introduced to. obviate, the 
difficulties, which arose from the absurditigs in the 
Figen system. Arnobius justly ridicules: ‘the 
idle expedients, made. use of to - ender a base 
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theology plausible. - Gods, of the same name and 
character, were multiplied to make their fables. 
consistent; that there might be always one ready 
at hand upon any chronological emergency. 
Hence no difficulty could arise about a Deity, but 
there might be one produced, adapted to all 
, climes, and to every age. “ Aiunt Theologi 
: vestri, et Vetustatis abscondite conditores, tres in 
rerum natura Joves esse— quinque Soles, et Mer- 
eurios quinque. Aiunt jidem Theologi quatuor 
esse Vulcanos, et tres Dianas; ARsculapios toti- 
dem, et Dionysos quinque ; ter binos Hercules, et 
quatuor Veneres ; ‘tria genera Castorum, toti- 
demque Musarum. But Amobius is too modest. 
Other writers insist upon a greater variety. In | 
respect to Jupiters, Varro according to Tertullian 
makes them in number three hundred. ™ Varro. 
trecentos Joves, sive Jupiteres, dicendum, —— 
introducit. The same writer mentions forty heroes 
of the name of Hercules; all which variety arose 
from the causes above assigned: and the like 
multiplicity may be found both of kings and 
_heroes; of kings, who did not reign; of heroes, 
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‘who never existed. The same may be! observed: 
in the accounts transmitted of their’ most early? 
prophets, and poets: scarce any’ of’ them’stand: 
single: there are duplicates of every denomina~) 
tion. “Oni this account it is highly requisite for 
those, who suppose these personages to: have been’ 
men, and make inferences from the circumstances: 
of their history, to declare explicitly whichithey 
‘mean ; and to give good reasons for their:deter- 
‘mination. It is said of Jupiter, that he: was: the 
‘son of Saturn; and that he carried away Europa, 
before the arrival of Cadmus. He hadiafterwards — 
‘an amour with Semele, ‘the supposed daughter of - 
Cadmus: and they mention: his having a like in- _ 
timacy with Alcmena an age or two later.» After ~ 
this" he got acquainted with Leda; the wife of 
‘Tyndatus: and he had children at: thersiege of 
“Troy. If we may believe the poets, and all’our — 
intelligence comes originally from the poets, © 
| Jupiter’ was’ personally: interested in that» wan 
But this interval contains little less» than «two 
“hundred years. These therefore could/tiot bethe 
‘actions of one man: ‘on whieh account Iwantto 
know,. why Sir Isaac Newton ™ in his chrono es 
cal interpretations chooses to be’ determined | ~ i 
the beets of ae ‘and ae eae +t than by 
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that of Jupiter and Leda. The learned? Pezron 
has pitched upon a Jupiter above: one thousand 

yeats earlier, who was in like manner the son of 
Saturn. But Saturn, according to some of the 
best mythologists, was but four generations inclu- 
sive before the era of Troy. . Latinus, the son, of 
Faunus, was.alive some years after that city had 
‘been.taken; when AEneas was’ supposed to have 
arrived in Italy. The poet tells us, * Fauno Picus 
pater: isque parentém Te, Saturne, refert; Tu 
sanguinis ultimus auctor. The series amounts 
only to four, Latinus, Faunus, Picus, Saturn: 
What authority has Pezron for the anticipation of 
which he is guilty” in determining the reign of 
Jupiter? and how can he. reconcile these contra- 
dictory histories? He ought to have given some 
' good reason for setting aside the more common 
and accepted accounts ; and placing these events. 
so “early. Shall we suppose with: the criti¢és and 
commentators that this was a prior Jupiter? If it 
were a different person, the circumstances of his 
life should be different: but the person, of whom 
he meee is in all — similar ‘tothe — 





; 1.7. v. 48. - i 
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Greecé and. Rome. | He has a father Saturit; and : 
his mother was Rhea. He was nursed: in Crete; 
and had wars with the Titans. He dethrones his — 
father, who flies to Italy ; where he introduces‘an 
age of gold. The mythology concerning binvwe | 
find to be in all respects uniform. “Tt is therefore 
to little purpose to substitute another person 
the same name by way of reconciling” matters; 
‘anless we can suppose” ‘that every person so de= 
nominated had the same relations and-connexions; 
and th same occurrences in life reiterated : which 
is impossible. | It is therefore, T thinky plain, that 
the Grecian Deities were not the persons? sirp- 
posed: and that their imputed namies- were titles: 
bor ar avery antieot and respectable ece: 
' > tee I pont peter na 
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tion, thought otherwise. It is said, that he could 
point out precisely, where each god departed : ‘and 
could particularly shew the burying-place of 
Jupiter. Lactantius, who copied from him, says, 
that it was.at Cnossus in * Crete. J Fupiter, tate 
pessum acta, in Creta vitam compepntavitsrabepak 
chrum. ejus est in Creta, et in oppido Cr 
dicitur Vesta hanc urbem creavisse : _inque sepul- 
chro ejus est inscriptio antiquis literis Gracis,. Zay 
Kgovw. If Jupiter had been buried i in Crete, as 
these writers would persuade us, the accounts 
wold: be uniform about the place where. he was 
ited. _ Lactantius, we find, and. some others, 

_ sayyothat it was in, the city Cnossus, , There are 
writers who*mention | it to have. been:in: a cavern 
upon * Mount Ida: others upon Mount. Jasius. 
Had the Cretans been authors of the notion, ,they 

‘ ‘waxld: peniialy have been more consistent: in 
’ : but we. find no. more. certainty 
ese a siete of his burial, than of his. birth; 
concerning which Callimachus’ could not nee 
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He was at times supposed to have been a native 
of Troas, ‘of Crete, of Thebes, of Arcadia, “of 
Elis but the whole arose from the word’ ra@is 
being, through length of time, misunderstood: — 
for there would have been no legend about the — 
birth ‘OF: ‘Jupiter, had there been sae’ 

about his funeral. It was a common of 
“Magnesians, ‘that Jupiter was buried in” ‘their 
country upon’ Mount Sipylus. Pausanias says, 
that he ascended” the mountain, ‘and beheld: the . 
tomb, which was well worthy of * admiration. . 
= ‘omb of Isis ‘in like manner was supposed 
tab’ ‘at Memphis, and at Phile in Upper Egypt: 
also at Nusain Arabia. Osiris was said to have been » 
buried in with same ae 2 “likewise at sneer es 





: saat aii ke iat 
Sear ere ; on sg sabe 
oe *7 Callimach. ‘Hymn, in Jovem. v, 6, oie at ome 

* Tagor bea ager. Pausan, 1. 2. p.161.° 2. % jesse.” 


»*** Diodor -Sicul. 1. ¥. p. 23. Patiliar sepan- sites ua 
“Osiris buried at Memphis, and at Nusa. Diodorus. above. FE 
: Also at a in Phenicia. i AS NAF peihie 
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which is thought »by-.Procopius: to’ haye.-had) its 
i because it was the place.of sepulture,of 

Onitin. The same is said ‘of. another city, which 
was near. the, mouth of the -Nile,.. and. called 
aphosiris, parva, But, they each of. them -had 
their nampestrom, the ag es and not. pune the 





“ seca ‘ted calle <ptitine or. Bing altar 
‘of Osiris by Diodorus ; from whom, we learn that 
Busiris and Osiris were. the same. .* The, Grecians, 
says, this author, have, a. notion, that Busiris in 
Egypt. used to. sacri ijfice.str angers : not that. there 

was ever, such a king as Busiris;. but. the, rages, or 
altar, of Qsinis,had this name in the language of 
the natives, .. In. short, Busiris. ‘Was only a yaria- 

tion, for, Osiris :_both.-were. compounded of the 

Egyptian term ” Sehor, and related tothe God of 


Says enna the, altars of the same, carn, 





“ahs bey % aka = » 
2 Procopius : megs cymes. EG. 6 ke p. 109, 


‘Kiyderripn Tt yag Oorgidos wrodAaye Grilade: demee lignes, Dine. 
Plutarch: Isis et Osiris. p- 358.) He mentions weraug Onigidis 
Paipes woAnyuery. Ibid. p.. 359. ilies Sete te Regge 
PUTA. po Z9. Teg rns Becrpsdos Eevowropsas, wage ross “EXAmew 
aneyueas roy pulor ov tx Bacirews oro Copere Bucipidos, aArrAe Tov 
Ocigidas taQov ravrny syorros THy weornyogiay neta THY Ta ryxeguey ‘ 
“Diadeerov. Strabo likewise says, that there was no such ki 
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called indifferently the altars of Ositis, or Busiris, 
according as custom prevailed. uP 
I have im a former chapter taken notice of the 
Tarchons and  Dracontia ‘in Syria, and other 
parts: which consisted of sacred ground inclosed . 
With a wall, and an altar or two at the upper — 
part. Such an-inclosure is described by) Pausa+ 
sits: eek must have ayer of great —_——_ 
known sao ies is speaking of Netsindiy 
Argolis; * near which, says. he, stands the temple - 
of Nemean Jupiter, a structure truly wonderful, 
though the roof is now fallen in. Round the tem- 
ple isa grove of cypress ; in-which there is a'tra- 
dition that Opheltes was left by his nurse upon-the 
grass, and in her abserice killed by a serpent— 
In the same place is the ‘tomb of Opheltes, sur- 
younded with a wall of stone; and within. thein 
closure altars. There is also a mound of earth said - 
to be the tomb of Lycurgus, the father of Opheltes. 
Lycurgus is the same. as Lycus, Lycaon, Lyco- 
reus, the Sun: and Opheltes, his» supposed .off- 
spring, is of the same purport. ‘To say the truth, 
*Opheltes, “or,” as sit Stiould” be expressed, pasar’ 
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tin isthe. places and Ophél the Deity, Sol’ Pytho, 
whose symibol was ‘a Serpent. | -Ophel-tin | was a 
Taphos with a reeves, or sacred inclosure : it Was 
a saered mound to the Ophite Deity ; like that 
which was incloséd and fortified by * Manasseh 
king of Judah; and which had been’ previously 
panes use of ‘to the same purpose by * Jotham. 
nilar to that’ of Opheltes is’ given of 
ansehen: ‘who was ‘said ‘to have ‘been: left in 
@ garden by his nurse Hypsipyle, and inher ab- 
sence slain by a serpent. Each of them had 
festivals instituted, together with sacred games, 
C ial of their misfortune. © “They areson 

To: ae “many suppos eee the 

same perion.:: But in reality” Hie pet Ba 
sons, but places. They are, however, so far alike, 
as they are terms which relate to the same ‘wor 
shipand Deity. Opheitin is the place, and altar 
‘Of the Ophite God above-mentioned :-and Avehe- 
morus was ‘undoubtedly the antient name‘of the 


neighbouring town; or city. It is a compesng 
of Ar-Chemorus ; and signifies the city of Chay 
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of these, places. there. Was ,an_antient, tradition,of 
some, person baying: been injured by. a. serpent:in 
the beginning. of life; which . they have. repres 
sented)as.the state of childhood. The mythology 
pon, this occasion is different,:. for, sometimes, the 
personages, spoken..of are. killed. by. the serpents 
at other. times they. kill, it; and there arevins — 
Stances, where, both, histories are told. of the. same 
person, But, whatever may have. been, the conse- 
aquencey theshistory is generally. made to, refer t9 


astate, of -ghildhood. .. Hercules has. accordingly 
a. ith two Serpents in his..cradle ;, and 


A ollo,: who, Was the same as, Python, was made 
to engage. a serpent of this name, sat,,Parmassug, 








Smhen he . Was,a.child ; ead bas wee e a 
Webbe ter Pd eeiigge og 5 sit ala eal 
Pees Key, sn FYMNOE, « ih i Aedes veyhass 
geht i Big oe ee) SE Sung 


Near mount atlene in, Acadie _ was, the. sacred 
Baresi. La diecsigt who..was sit to ‘N6it 
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elias nical diplinnigon) Mes F095 <p is ‘ok fe 
“baverkilled Tityus, Beialisitsr: Apollon. Mi 1 we76092- rr 8 ae 
ends ron Auwnray TaQer cmovdy vara bracepmy — sev yar our 
"yng ager ov v Mayes, asbow HEnwsOb ey mony TEgHEKoeror, _Pausan. 1, 8. 
“p. 632. ee os 
_\ Aswomer ror, celebrated by Homer. -Hiad, 2. sca rm: 
_ Asavtes, Supposed to be the same as Hermes, _ 
Aurore neat Tegea. in. Arcadia. Pusan, 1.8, P. 696. 
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been stung: by a’serpent: Aiputus was the saine as 
the priests used to ‘be crowned with serpents; and 
in their frantic exclamations: to: cry- out ° Eva; 
Eva; and sometimes Evan, Evan ¢»all«which re- 
lated to some history of a serpent! » Apollo,:‘who 
is supposed by: most to -havesbeen victorin vhis 
conflict with the Pytho,'is by! Porphyry ‘said:'to 
have been slain. by that. serpent: Pythagoras 
affirmed, that. he» saw his’ tomb: at Tripos.in 
* Delphi; and: wrote there) an €pitaph. to his 
honour. The'name of Tripos is said to have been 
given to the: place, because: the. daughters of 
‘Triopus used to lament there :the»fatesof Apollo. 
But Apollo: and the Python were the same; and 
‘Tripus, or Triopus, the supposed father of these 
humane sisters, was a variation for Tor-Opus, the 
serpent-hill, or temple; where neither Apollo, 
wor the Python were slain, but where they were 
both worshipped, being one and the same Deity. 
* Tubs pesv ov 6. Aganwy 6 Tybsos Oencxeveran, nas rx 
rete n maynyuess: xaraylerreracs Tuba.» At. Python 
(the same as Delphi) the Pythian Dragon iswor- 
shipped ; and the celebrity of the serpent is styled 
Oo 
9 Clemens Alexand. Cohort. p. 14, erin pots ee 
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Pythian.» The daughters of Triopus: were: the 
priestesses of the temple; whose business it was 
to chant»hymns. in! memory of the serpent:;and 
what is very remarkable, the: festival was» origi+ 
nally observed wpon the séventh * day.) (6% 
©. The Greeks had innumerable monuments: ts ofthe 
siktsthiels I-have»been describing. They were 
taken for the tothbsiofidepartéd heroes,:-but were 
really consecrated:places: and the names by which 
they were distinguished, shew plainly theiritrue 
history. Such was the supposed tomb of * Orion 
ateTanagra, and of Phoroneus in + Argolis; the - 
‘tomb of * Deucalion in Athens; and of his wife 
# Pyrtha in Looris: of. 7 Endymion tin, Blissi-af 
Tityus in. Panopea: of Asterion | peace = 
?-Lades of the Egyptian * Belus in. Achaia: «To. 
ecis Diels fet, OLR S BARN, GO wena 
wog ho 43 5 ROM gt Titan TA od iil Ree 
jh the Soholias ein Pindar secms.te attribute t the whole,te 
wes, mes first gave, out oracles at this places; eh ee 


“seventh day a tivel Ey 9 euros Asorures arses Ee 3 
Sheth vas ee ou ov Thedsve, ayuingeress roy Tobixor eyuve a nate 
WOBjede dpusgies> Prolegomrense in Pind. ‘Pyth. p ABBE * eee 

oo Pausaniasel. 9. perso. See See apa 3 4 Silty 
- yyftdbidl2,prdsSuny to Wimdeine shee § aes 
| 4 Strabo. 1 9. Pe 651. : 
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Sipylus, “Mount ‘Lasins, sel ale thie’ tombs vot 
Osiris in-various parts sand those ‘of Isis; whicly 
havé been enumerated before. Near the Aaceunt 
at’ Epidaurus was a hill, reputed’to'have been the 
tomb: of the hero * Phocus! > This:acéuty was 
‘an inclosure planted with olive trees of great an= 
tiquity ; and at asmall'degree above the surface 
ofthe ground was an altar sacred to Hacus. ‘To 
divulge the traditions relative to this altar would; 
ityseems, be an high profanation, The author, 
therefore, keeps them a secret: “Just before this 
sacréd'septum: was the supposed tomb of Phocus; 
consisting of a mound of raised earth, fenced 
round with a border of stone work = and a large 
‘rough stone was placed upon the top of all. Such 
were the rude monuments of Greece, which were 
looked upon as so many receptaclés of the dead’ * 
but were high altars, with ‘their sacred sue, 
which had ‘been erected for divine worship in the 
most early times, .The Helladians, and the Per- — 
—_ were of tke same * fairs hence we find 
- ¢ Hs Be eS oe anil 
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many similar rites subsisting among the two na+ g 
tions. «The latter adhered to the purer Zabaismy _ 
which they maintained a long time. They erected 


the same sacred Tupha, as the Grecians: and ‘we 
may be assured. of the original purpose, for which 
these hills were raised; from the use to. which they 
put them. They were dedicated’ to the great. 
fountain of light, called; by the Persians, Anaits 


and were set apart as Puratheia, for the celebra~ — 


tion of the rites: of fire. This people, after they 


had: defeated the Sace in Cappadocia, raised:an 


be 


immense Comah in memorial of their victorys . 


“Strabo, who describes it very minutely, tells us, 
_ that they chose a spot in an open plain; where 


they reared a Petra, or high place, by heapingup 


avast mound of earth. This they fashioned. toa 
conical figure ; and then surrounded it with a wall 
‘ of stone. In this manner they founded a kindof © 
temple in honour of Anait, Omanus, and.Anan4 — 


ee the Deities of their — T have men- > 






ape oot . 
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Oraculam apud Pausan. 1.8. p. 616. > 
But what this supposed tomb really was, may be known tides 
the same author: To d xugier taro, ce & rade ash eee 
Radguoy “Hite Bayou. Ibid | 8089 ether 
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tioned thatthe Egyptians ‘had Hills of this hature: 


and from them the custom was transmitted ‘to~ 
- Greece. Typhon, or more properly» Tuphon, 
Tvpav, who was supposed to have been’a giant, was 
a-compound of Tuph+On, as I have ‘before men= 
2 ; and signified a sacred ‘mount of the 
_ Those cities*iny Egypt, which hada high: 
ste of this sort, and rites in consequence’ of ‘it, 
were styled Typhonian.. Upon such as these they 
sacrificed red haired men, or men with hair of a 
light colour ; in other words strangers. For both 
the:sons of Chus, and the Mizraim were particu~ 
larly dark and woolly : so-that there could'be no 
surer mark than the hair to distinguish between a 
native and a foreigner. | ‘These sacrifices were 
offered in the city * Idithia, * Abaris, *” Heliopolis, 
and Taphosiris; which in consequence of. these 
offerings. were denominated. Typhonian cities; 


bre aoe agi a ee rites were anageaens 





**Typhon was onginally called Tayeens, and by’ re 

* Filius. Fab. 152. p. 263.. Diodorus. 1.2, p. 79.- be at splk twr 

ines r£atosoc. Antoninus Liberal: c. 25. ~ hee Sioa 

» Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p, 380, a 
3 Josephus contra Apion, 1. Lak ao, : ee 
*? Porphyry de Abstinen. }, 2. p. 223... roe 
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‘to Typhon at the ** tomb of Osiris. Hence he was 


in latertimes supposed to have been a person, one 
of immense size: and he was also esteemed. a 


2God. But this arose from the common mistake, 
‘by which places were substituted for the Deities 
-there worshipped. Typhon was the Tupha, or 
altar, the supposed tomb of the God: and the 


offerings were made to the Sun, styled On; the - 


‘same as Osiris, and Busiris. As there were Typho- 
‘nian mounts in many parts, he was in consequence 
of it supposed to have been buried in different 
places > near mount Caucasus in Colchis ; near 


the river Orontes in Syria; and under lake 7 


Serbonis. Typhon, or rather Typhonian worship, 
‘was not unknown in the region of  Troas, near 





ated s* 


was esteemed the grandson of Isaac or 


bie. h weré the Scopuli Typhonis. — Plutarch | 
ions that in the Phrygian Theology. ypeee 


Shee 


sik says that he was so spoken of ty TOS ie ae ; 


® j ihiuaite: » But all terms of relation are to be ; 


disregarded. The purport of the history was this. i, 
The altar was termed T, ‘uphon Isiac, sive Bayes 3 


‘Teiaxss, from: the’ sacra Tsiaea,, hes iat were Te ¢ 


age Mis. 53 ee: 
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formed. upon it. , _ The. ‘same Isaac or Tseac. was” 
sometimes. rendered Esacus,. and supposed to aut: 
been a son of the river Gepens, pojiles Mog: 
‘ <4! Bsacon natirpady eee rn ae ish. 
_ Fertur Alexirhoé Granico nata bicorni. 

232 athe 
The entient vee, eae were e said $a. fieters heen the 
offspring of * Typhon, and by some the children 
‘of Atlas; by which was meant, that they were 
people of the Typhonian, and Atlantian religion. 
What they called his tombs were certainly mounds 
of earth, raised very. high, like those.which have 
been mentioned before: only with this difference, 
that some of these-had lofty towers adorned, with 
pinnacles, and battlements. They. had also carved 
upon them various symbols;. and, particularly 
serpentine hieroglyphics, in memorial of the God 
to whom they were.sacred,: ‘In their upper story 
Was a perpetual fire, which was plainly. seen. in the 
night. I-haye mentioned, .that-the. poets. formed 
their notions about Otus and Ephialtes from 
towers» and the idea of Orion's: stupendous :bulk 
was. taken. from ithe ‘Pelorian edifice in, Sicily. 
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The gigantic stature of Typhon was borrowed 
from a like object : and his character was formed 
from, the: hieroglyphical representations in the — 
temples styled Typhonian, . This may be inferred 
from the allegorical description of Typhaus, given 
by Hesiod. ‘Typhon and Typheus, were. the 
same personage; and the poet represents him of a 
mixed form,:' being’ partly ‘a man, ‘and partly a 
monstrous dragon, whose head , consisted of a an 
smh a smaller gens 
OF iit. , Sloe 
a ot a ee Be Gt 6k apy ta 
Hy ixaron HEparas oDi0g, deivoso aheie. Wt 


As there was a perpetual fire kept up in the upper 
story, he describes it as shining tee % 
—e seemed 
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his. ideas from: some antient tower situated near 
the sea upon ‘the summit of an high mountain. Tt 
was probably the Typhonian temple of Zeus upon 
mount Casius, near the famed Serbonian lake.’ 
He mentions sad noises heard within, and de’ 
scribes the roaring of the surge below: and ‘says 
that all the monsters of the sea stabled in ‘the 
cavities at | ‘the foot of the mountain, which’ sie 
washed by the ocean. : 


© ky ixfvorvrs de Trovrw 
‘Tsapeve Tupwvos ew Couoevros evavas 
Bevbes ragra mernuro, nas nEpt perywiro Yana — 
Bs OriCoyeon vegescos” Pryavreiz de xagnve 
Devroy mepoidopuy aitay Coungnpce Agovray, 


Tloyrios esAvozyrs Acwy ikaXvwrrero “xoATY. UTA, 


We may perceive, that this is a mixed desetiptiat 
wherein, under the character of a gigantic per- 
sonage, a towering edifice is alluded to; which . 
was situated upon the summit of 2 mountain, ned 


in the Vicinity wd the sea, 
Reioe yt Sit ek sada a 
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Tem may seem aera that the worship of 
the serpent should have ever been introduced into: 
the world: and it must appear still more re- 
markable, that it should almost universally have 
prevailed. As mankind aré said to have been 
ruined _ through the influence of this being, .we 
could little expect that it.would, of all other-obs— 

jects,» have been adopted, as the most satred' and" 
ag symbol ; and send 1 the chief object. 
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of * adoration. Yet so we find it to have been! — 


In most of the antient rites there is some allusion — 


a 


to the* serpent. I have taken notice, that in the — 
Orgies of Bacchus, the persons who partook a 


the ceremony used’ to carry serpents in their 


hands, and with horrid screams called upon Evay 


Eva. They were often crowned with * serpents) — : 


and sti made the same frantic exclamation. One _ 


part of the mysterious rites of Jupiter Sabazius 
was to let a snake slip down the bosom of the 
person to be initiated, which was taken out be- 


“These ceremonies, and this symbolic-wore 


rs began among the Magi, who were the sons 
of Chus: and by them they were propagated is 
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cation, Eva, Eva, related to the great. ‘. mother 
of mankind, who was deceived by. the. serpent 
and. Clemens of Alexandria is: of. the, same opi~ 
nion. He supposes, that by.this.term was meant 
© Bvay exesny, ds av % maravn Taennorovbnge.... But. A 
should think, that Eva was the same as Eph, 
Epha, . Qube: which the Greeks rendered Ogs, 
Ophis,-and. by it denoted a serpent., . Clemens 
acknowledges, that the term Eva properly aspi- 
rated had such a signification. 7To ovowe ro Evia 
daruwsousvor. Eounveveras Opis. Olympias, the mother 
of * Alexander, was very fond of these Orgies, 
in which the serpent was introduced. _ Plutarch 
mentions, that rites of this sort were practised” 
by the Edonian women near mount Hemus in 
Thrace ; and carried on to a degree of madness. 
Olympias copied them closely in all their frantic 
maneuyres. She used to be followed with many 
attendants, who had each a thyrsus. with ® ser- 
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pents twined round it. They had also snakes itt 
their hair, and in the chaplets, which they wore; _ 
so that they made a most fearful appearance: 
Their: cries were very shocking: and the wholé — 
was attended with a continual repetition of the 
words, * Evoé, Saboe, Hues Attes, Attes ‘Huesy 
which were titles of the God Dionusus.\’ Hewas) ra 
peculiarly named ‘tx; ; and his priests were thé 
Hyades, and Hyantes. He was pein | 
Evas. OP EBuas & Asovuccs. as eviiaae Joie aa 
“In Egypt was a serpent cniiode ‘TPherenathis) 25 
which was looked upon as very sacred’y and the 
_Ratives are said to have made use of it’ as’ aroyal 
. tiara, with which they ornamented the statues 
_ af “Isis. We learn from Diodorus Siculus; ‘that 
the: kings of Egypt wore high bonnets, ‘which’ 
terminated in a round ball: and the whole was 
surrounded with figures of asps. —— 
likewise upon tlieir bonnets had the 
pecan eienrind: a wees 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 20r 
when Saturn devoured his own children, his wife 
Ops deceived’ him: by substituting a large stone in. 
liew Of one of his sons; which stone was called 
Abadir: But Ops, and Opis, ‘represented ‘here as 
a feminine, was the serpent Deity, and Abadir is 
the same personage under a different denomina* 
_ tion.“ Abadir Deus’ est; :et. hoe nomine ‘lapis: 
ille; quem Saturnus dicitur devorasse pro Jove, 
Si Earrvaev vocant:—Abdir quoque €t | 
"dir Caurrunes: Abadir seems to’ be “a varias 
tion of Ob-Adur, aud signifies the serpent God . 
Orus: Ofie- of these stones; which Saturn was’ 
supposed te have swallowed. instead “of a’ child, 

ding to‘ Pausanias, at Delphi. ete 
was esteemed I very. sacred; and used to have liba= ~ 
tions of wine poured upon it daily;>and upon 
festivals was otherwise honoured. The purport 
of the above history I imagine’ to have been this. 
It was fora long time a custom to offer children 
at the altar of Saturn: but in process of time 
they removed it, and in its room erected a svros, or 
stone pillar ; before which they. made their vows, ws, ; 
and offered sacrificés of another. nature. — “This 
stone, which they thus: substituted, was called 
Ab-Adar, from: tlie Deity represented*by it. The 
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‘term Ab generally signifies a father: but; in 
this instance, .it certainly relates to a serpent, — 
which was indifferently styled Ab, Aub, and” Ob. 
Itake Abadon, or, as it is mentioned in the Re- 
- velations, Abaddon, to have been the name of * 
. the same Ophite God, with whose worship the , | 
_ world had been so long infected. He is term 
_ by the Evangelist * AGaddu», rov Ayysrey ng ASue 
the angel of the bottomless pit; that. aa. 
prince of darkness. In another place he is. de 
ed as the * dragon, that old serpent, whicl 
he devil, and Satan. Hence I think, Cath e. 
~~ learned. Heinsius is very right in the opi on 
which he has given upon this passage ; when he 
a. 2 Abaddon the same.as the serpent Pytho. 
) dubitandum est, quin Pythius Apollo, . hoe 
est spurcus ille spiritus, quem Hebrai Ob, et 
: he ocala Hela ad verbum Aroaavava, exter 
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6 Bochart: supposes this term to signify a stn ool te & 
# the name to be Pater magnificus. He has s afterwards | 
_. Condary derivation. Sed fallor, aut Abdir, vel “Abadir, cw 
sae apide sumitur, corruptum ex Phenicio — 
a. eo 
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Amrod Nava, dixerunt, sub hac. form, ph ae 
ri invexit, primo cultus *”. 

that, in the ritual. oti orosater® te 

t expanse of the heavens, and even opature - 

Str £ described under the symbol 0 5 















ral eeming them * Orr TBS pesryssouc, XA meyer rey A 
° drwy, the suDreipe. of all Gods, and the superinten- ’ 
e whole world. The’ worship ‘began 
~Chaldea. They built the 
O e* Tigris, and were greatly ad- 
dicted to f devinstien:, and to the worship of the 
~ “serpent*. Inventi sunt ex iis (Chaldeis) augures, 
et magi, divinatores, et sortilegi, et inquirentes Ob; 
et Ideoni. From Chaldea the worship passed into. = 


a : Egypt, where the serpent 5 was os Can- 
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a *Buseb. P. b.-1. 2. pe 41, 42, Soe 
-* Euseb. ibidem. Tad: avra vai Orarns x7 

Sitoee 23 Herod. 1. Qoe: 189. also Ptol 
Rs fel a Maimonides in more J 
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mathis : and in liké manner was made use of by 
way of ornament to the statues of their * Ge 
The’ chief Deity of Egypt is’ said to have been 
Valean, who was also styled Opas, as we learnt 
_ from Cicero. He was the same as Osiris, the — 
Sun; and hence was often called Ob-El, sive 
Pytho Sol: and there were pillars sacred to hi 
_ with curious hieroglyphical inseriptions, 
ons same name. ~~ ped very lomty, and 
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mong the Greeks, wo Boye feet 
— aii gradually taper to. 


El) was a name of the same Bh ps df 
shewn, that many sacred moufids) or baer 
thus denominated from the serperit Deity, to whet 
théy were sacred2 = i 9 sles 

-Sanchoniathon“makes mention’ 6f ar aaee 
which, he once wrote upon the Worship’ of the 
— ‘tile ‘SE chi 68, ‘dccordi as to. 
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rere °s, Sytus, which was’ probably a copy, of 
the fc | said. to have. composed it, 
anne Sram some previous: 
fithe. Phenicians. The, title of his book 
yas the Theology of Ophion, Bie xy ees 

and of his. ne all called oe 0 % 













d Ethothion, Or. re ee ridewes i _ 
from the. subject, upon which it was written, as 
: well as from abe: treatise of Pw petinks ak, ipa 





aba: ete pie psa wassbins of. whibh the. 
writer treated... Ath was a sacred: title, as L-have 
sei and-I imagine, .that this dissertation. did. 
not barely relate. to the. serpentine Deity; but 
= contained accounts of his. votaries, the Ophite, 

the or of. which. .were . the sons of Chus.: 


we 


‘of the Serpent began among them ;. 


they were from: thence. denominated. — 
: cas Aithpians, ine — Greeks. 
yee as ~ 


ceive from their ielantan 5 as” AS Seg com- 
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Litim, were probably of a deeper die: but’ 
were 60 called from Ath-Ope, ‘and Ath-Opis,. 2 
God which © they worshipped. © This < . 
proved from Pliny.. He says that the country 
Zthiopia (and consequently the people) had th 
name of Hthiop from @ personage who was 
9 PR ~” Kthiope Vulcani filio. The A 
opes brought thesé rites into Greece: and ¢ 
the “island,” where they. first established ‘t 
» Ellopia, Solis Serpentis insula. It was the'sam 
s as Eubeea, a nathe of the like purport; in| wi 
Was, a region named Zthiopium. E 
is” ‘ptoperly Oub-Aia; and signifies the Se 
Island. The samme’ worship prevailed among t ( 
Hyperboreans, as we may judge from the names of - 

Sacred women, who used to come annually to 

Dalos. - They were priestesses of the Tauric Gods 
dess, and. | weredebominated ont ame titles. We 
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Heriulea was esteemed stig chief God, ae 
ere and | was said to have produced | a 
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Mundane egg.  Hewas ‘represented it in the Orphic 
Theology: under the mixed: symbol of a = ‘lion: and 
a serpent: and sometimes of a * serpent only. 
L.have before mentioned, that the Cuthites under 
the title of Heliade settled at ‘Rhodes: and, as 
they were Hivites or Ophites, that the island i in 
_ consequence of it was of old named. Ophiusa, 
There was likewise “a tradition, that it had once 
swarmed with ‘serpents. The like notion. pre: 
vailed almost in every place, where they settled. 
They came under the more general: titles. of 
Leleges. and’, Pelasgi: but more. particularly of 
Elopians, Europians, Oropians, Asopians, Ino- 
pians, Ophionians, and 4Ethiopes, as appears from 
the names, : which they bequeathed; and i in most 
places, where they resided, there were handed 
down traditions, which alluded to their original 
title.of Ophites. In Phrygia, and upon the Hele 
lespont, whither they sent out colonies very early, 
was a peoplestyled Ogioyess, or the serpent-breed ; 
who were said to retain an affinity and corres- 
pondence with * serpents. And a notion _ Te- 





gts 4 tr bree x ai ; 





* Athenagoras. Legatio. p. 294. Heaxans Xgoror, 
* Athenag. p. 295. “HeaxAns Orog—Igaxwy Eauetos. 
®t is said ‘to have been named Rhodus — es a 

word for a serpent. Bochart. 6. Sp. 369. ae va af 
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xailed; that some hero, who had ondyetedinal 
was changed from aserpent to aman. In Colchis’ — 
was,a_siver-Ophis ; and there was anotherof the’ 
sameoname in)Arcadia, It was.so. named froma 
body of people, who settled upon its: banks, and 
were said to have been conducted. by a serpents 


Sree ha taney a 


* Tov nyepovn. yever Sees Soinovre.. These reptiles are _ : 
seldom found. in islands, yet Tenos, onesof thé — 


Cyclades, .was. supposed to have once swarmed 
with them...” Evry Tnyy, paso ry Konradew: ony, ope 


thes exdgrios dean eyivevr0... Thucydides mentions @ 


people: of Etolia: called Ophionians:) andthe — 
temple of Apollo at Patara in Lycia seems to have — 
had its first institution from a priestess of the same 
name. The island-of Cyprus was styled pede 
and Ophiodes, ‘from the serpents, with which it — 
‘was supposed to! have * abounded. OF what spe> 
eies they were is‘no where! mentioned ;| excepting — 


ee Paphos there pupae pester 
£ dag. Wo ante 
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_ a * kind. of serpent with’ two legs. . By. this is 
meant. the Ophite race, who came from Egypt, 
and from Syria, and got footing in this * island, 
They settled also in Crete, where they increased 
greatly in numbers; so that Minos.was said by an 

unseemly allegory, * ogsis zencas, serpentes minxisse, - 
The island Seriphus was one vast rock, by the Ro- 

“mans called +saxum seriphium ; and made use. of 
asa larger kind of prison for banished persons. 
It is represented as having once abounded with 
serpents ; and it is styled by Virgil serpentifera, 
as the passage is happily corrected by Scaliger. 


ERs ait ; VERS eee Ta eo eeran. ten, 33 
© Zginamque simul, serpentiferamque Seriphon: 
ati MENAy (abs iG ed qe A. 3; So BPRS ak 


It had. this epithet not on account of any real 
serpents, but according to the Greeks from 
* Medusa’s head, which was brought hither.-by 
Perseus,: By this. is meant. the. serpent Deity, 
whose. worship. was, here introduced by people 
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am They were particularly to be found at Paphos. Apollon, 
Discolus. Mirabil. c. 39. Opie modus exw» eh Mae ee cea 
* Herodotus. 1. 7> c. 90. ‘Os ds asro AsSeomine, we auras Korgies 
Acyers. : s i eh ge otk : 
ig ‘O yag Mivws oes, xab THoeTTIG, nas oxoromedeas Berney nA, 
Antonin. Liberalis. c. 41. py 202, See notes, p. 276. ‘ 
« “ Tacitus. Aunals bituc. 20. Remy 
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called Peresians. Medusa’s head denoted diving _ 
wisdom : and the island was sacred to the serpent, 
as‘i8 apparent from its name) The Athenians 
were esteemed Serpentigene ; and they had a tra+ 
dition, that the chief guardian’of their Acropolis 
was'a* serpent. It is reported of: the Goddess 
Ceres, that she placed a dragon for a guardian to 
her temple at ” Eleusis; and appointed another to 
attend upon Erectheus. geus of Athens, ac- 
éording to Androtion, was of the * serpent breed: 
and the'first king of the country is said. to have 
been * Agaxuv, a Dragon. Others make Cecrops _ 
the first who reigned. He is said to have 
been * digune, -of a twofold nature; cupgoes ~ eu 
rwpe avdpos xa Seaxovros, being Sormed with the body — 
ofa thtin blended with that of a serpent.» Dio- 
doris says} ‘that this was ‘a circumstarice deemed 

by the Athénians inexplicable: yet he labours to 
explain it, by representing’ Cecrops, as half'a'man, 
and half'a “brute; because he had beew spate 


“7 What the Greeks rendered Zsgspes was. properly Sar-lphi 
and. Sar-Iphis, the same as Ophis which signified Petra Ser- 


pentis, sive Pythonis. 
Herodotus. 1. 8. ¢. 41. 
_ Strabo. 1.9. p. 603. : 

‘SY scophron § Scholia. v. 496. at a i dol " 
5* Meursius de rég. Athen. “1. 1. 66 os ze at met 
” Apolladoris 1. 5.46 1g ee - | 

43 Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 25. Cecrops is not by name ue Bey: 

this ‘passage according to the. ee ‘copies: mean 2 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. if 
different communitiés.’ “Eustathius likewise’ a 
to: solve it néarly upon thé samé principles, and 
withthe like suécess. © Some had mentioned ‘of 
Ceerops, that he underwént a inétamorphosis, 
5# dro obtuse és avlewmov erbew, that he was changed 
Jrom a serpent to‘a man. By this was signified 
according to Eustathius, that Ceerops, by coin: 
ing into Hellas, divested himself’ of all the rude- 
fess and ‘barbarity of his * country, and becanié 
mére Civilized and humane. This is too high a 
compliment to be payed to Greecé in its infant 
. State, and detracts greatly from the charactér of 
the Egyptians. The learned’ Marsham ‘therefore 
animadverts with great justice. Est ‘vérisimilius 
illum ex ‘Egypto mores magis éiviles i in “Greéciam 
induxisse. It is more probable, that he intr roduced 
into Greece, the urbanity 'y of his‘own country, than 
that he was beholden to Greece for any thing from 
thence. In respect to the mixed character of this 
personage, we may, I think, easily account for it. 
Cecrops was certainly a title of the Deity, who 
‘was worshipped under this 7 eee 





certainly relates to him, a8 appears byl the context, and i it is so > un- 
_ defstood by the learned Marsha, See Chron. Canon, P. 108, , 

“E ustat. on Dionys. p- 56. Fait, Steph. 

is Tor Calazor Avyyrniacpor ape. xTr. ibid. 

See also ‘Tzetzes upon Lycophiton,, Me 1 Li. 
Bee Chron, Canon, -P 109. ee 
oy it may not perhaps be easy to decypher ee ag f 
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of the like nature was mentioned of Triptolemus, 


and * Ericthonius: and the like has been said bia” 


above of Hercules. The natives of Thebes in 4 


Beeotia, like the Athenians above, esteemed them- 
selves of the serpent race, The Lacedemonians 


likewise referred themselves to the same original. 


Their city is said of old to have swarmed. with 
* serpents. The same is said of the city Amycla 
in Ataly, which was of Spartan original. They 


came hither in such abundance, that it was aban; : 


doned by the ® inhabitants. _ Argos was infested 


in the same manner, till Apis came from Egypt, _ 


and settled in that city. He was a praphet, the 
reputed son of Apollo, and a person of great skill 
and sagacity. To him they attributed the bless- 


ing cot having their country freed from. this. 


eee sa . re. See py 4 Sit chee 
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but thus aT is apparent, that it is compounded of Ops, and 
Opis, and related to his ‘symbolical character, _ : 
_  Aganovras Duo wags ror Egodoror. Antigonus Carystiug. e. Re 
5° Aristot. de Mirabilibus. vol, 2. p. 717. 
© Pliny. 1. 3. -p. 153. I. 8: p. 455. 
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Thus the Argives gave the crecit to this imagi- 
nary ‘personage of clearing their land of this 
griévance: but the brood came from the very 
quarter from whence Apis was supposed to have 
artived. They were certainly Hivites from Egypt: 
and the same story is told of that country. - Tt 
is represented as having been of old over-run with 
serpents ; ‘and almost depopulated through their . 
numbers. Diodorus Siculus seems to understand 
this “ literally: but a region, which was annually 
overflowed, and that too for so long a season, 
. could not weil be liable to such a calamity. BL 
were serpents of another nature, with whic 
was thus infested: and the history rela 2S 
Cuthites, the original Ophite, who for “a long 
time possessed that country. They passed from 
Egypt to Syria, and to the Euphrates: and men- 
tion is made of a particular breed of serpents 
upon that river, which were harmless to the nag 
tives, but fatal’ to every’ body else. © This, I 
think, cannot be understood literally. The wis- 
dom of the serpent may be great ; but not suffi- 
cient to make these distinctions. These serpents 
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“L, 3. p. 184. Se et 
*? Apollonius Discolus. c. 12. ‘and Uitte de Mirah 
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were of the same nature as the * birds of Dive 


eee? ae oo 


medes, and the dogs in the temple of Vuleamg 


and these histories relate to Ophite priests, who 
used to spare their own people, and_ sacrifice 
strangers, a custom which prevailed at one time 
in most parts of the world. I have men- 
tioned that the Cuthite priests were yery learned: 
and as they were Qphites, whoever had the ad- 
vantage of their information, was said to haye 

been instructed by serpents. Hence there was@_ 
sation, that Melampus was rendered prophetic 
a communication with these * animals, 
Some ng similar is said of Tiresias. i gay 
As worship of the- serpent was. of old: S80 
prevalent, many places, as well as people from 
‘Mence, received their names. _ Those who settled 
in Campania were called Opici; which some 
would have. changed to Ophici; because they 
were denominated from serpents. 0: de (gna) 
 Opuxos WO. TwY Opswy. But they are, in. reality, 
both names of the same purport, and denote the 
origin of the people. We meet with places called 
Opis, gophis Ophitza, Aphignia, pnts gd 
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~ © Apollodorus. 1.1. p. 37. ae 
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Cnhicdeiamcdal Ophiusa. This last was an antient 
name, by which, according to Stephanus, the 
islands Rhodes, Cythnus,. Besbic us, Tenos, and 
the whole continent of Africa, were distinguished, 
ere also cities,so. called. Add to these S 
places denominated Oboth, Obona,. and. eversed 

Onoba, fiom Ob, which was of the same purp 
Clemens. Alexandrinus says, that the term i va. 
signified a serpent, if pronounced with a proper 
“ aspirate. We find that there were places of 
this name. There was a.city Eva in * Arcadia: 
and. another in ® Macedonia, There was also a 


gayes 


mountain Eva,. or Evan, taken notice of. by 
-® Pausanias, between which and. Ithome lay. the 
yen Messene.... He mentions also an Eva in 7! Are 
golis, and speaks of it as a large town. Another 
name for a serpent, of which I have as yet taken 
mo notice, was Patan, or Pitan. Many places.in 
different parts were denominated from this term. 
Among others was a city in 7. Laconia;. and 
















* The same is said byEpiphanius. “Eve ror opi wiley eheonn 
senators. Epiphanius advers. Hares. 4 3. tom. 2. p. 1092. 
Steph. Byzant.. 
° Ptolemy. p. 93, Eu. 
7 Pausanias. 1. 4, p- 356. . 
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“another in * Mysia, which Siephaie styles a 

city of Holia. They were undoubtedly so named 
at gl the serpent, Pitan: 
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~The. city was situated upon thie river Eva or Evan, 
shes which the Greeks. rendered * Evyenus... It is*re-. 
“markable, that the Opici, who are said. to have 
_ been_ denominated { from serpents, had algo. ‘the 
% name of Pitanatz : > at Teast ‘one ‘part of that fa- 
: amily. were so called.  Tivas de xas Tiravaras 
-heyeoten, Pitanate is a term of the same purport 
‘ . as Opici, and relates to the votaries of Pitan, the 
_ serpent Deity, which was-adored by that mere 


4 2 ae. age of os ‘ 9 es oo : + Z 
ere-was a city of this name in ee in Tr 
‘@ river. ae iy: 4 tet 


% Ovid Metamorph. 1.7. v. 357. - 

Strabo. 1. 13. p. 913. is eens of Ey -Ai 

fountain, or river of Eva, the serpent. — ; 
‘Strabo. 1. 5. Be ta * 
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Menélaes was of old styled 77 Pitanates, as we 
learn from Hesychius : and the reason of it may 
be known from his being a es by which 
was intimated one of the se 
Ophites. 
pent for a device upon is shield, 
a brigade, or portion of infautry,— 
some of the Greeks named #: Pitanates ; 
soldiers, in consequence of it, must have been 
termed Pitanate : undoubtedly, because they had 
the Pitan, or serpent, for their standard. Ana- 
logous to this, among other caste eee were 
soldiers called * Draconarii.. : 
most countries the military asics ne z: aie a 
blem of the Deity there worshipped, = 
From what has been said, I hope, that I have 
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thrown some light upon the history of this primi- 
tive solanny and have moreover Pills that 
they left. behind from their rites and. iecategee! 95 
well as from the names, which they, bequeathed 
toplaces; ample memorials, by which-they may 
be clearly traced out. It may seem strange, that 
in the first ages there should have been such an 
universal defection from the truth ; and above all 
things such a propensity to this particular mode 
of worship, this mysterious attachment to the 
serpent. What is scarce credible, it obtained 
among christians; and one of the most early he- 
resies in the church was of this sort, introduced 
by,a sect, called by “ Epiphanius Ophite, by 
™ Clemens of Alexandria Ophiani. They are par- 
ticularly described by Tertullian, whose account 
of them is well worth our notice. “ Accesserunt 
his Hzretici etiam illi, qui Ophite nuncupantur : 
mam serpentem magnificant in tantum, ut illum 
etiam ipsi Christo preferant. Ipse enim, inquiunt, 
scientie nobis boni et mali originem’ dedit. 
Hujus animadvertens potentiam et ‘majestatem 
Moyses ereum posuit serpentem : et quicunque in 





a Epiphees Hares. 37. p- 267. 
. “Clemens. 1.7. p, 900. _ 
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eum aspexerunt, sanitatem consecuti sunt. Ipse, 
aiunt, przterea in Evangelio imitatur serpentis 
ipsius sacram potestatem, dicendo, et sicut 
Moyses exaltavit serpentem in deserto, ita exaltari 
oportet filium hominis. Ipsum introducunt ad 
benedicenda Eucharistiasua. In the above we see 
plainly the perverseness of human wit, which 
deviates so industriously ; and is ever after em- 
ployed in finding expedients to countenance error, 
and render apostasy plausible. It would be a. 
noble undertaking, and very edifying in its con- 
sequences, if some person of true learning, and 
a —~ insight into anes would go through — 
a the history of the “ serpent. I have adopted 
it, -as far as it relates to my system, which is, in 
some degree, illustrated by it. 








* Vostius, Selden, and many learned men have siecle 
this subject. There isa treatise of Philip Olearius de Ophio- 
latrid, Also Dissertatio Tehologico— Historico, &c. &c, de 


cultu serpentum. Auctere M. Johan. _ Christian. x 
siz, 1717, 
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CUCLOPES or CYCLOPES. 
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aTEX WENT oY. Thucydides. 1. 6. p- 378. 


Tuucypipes acquaints us concerning the 
Cyclopes and Lestrygones, that they were the 
most antient inhabitants of Sicily, but that he ~ 
could not find out their race: nor did he know 
from what part of the world they originally came, 
nor to what country they afterwards betook them- 
selves, I may’ appear presumptuous in pretend- 
ing to determine a history so remote and obscure ; 
and which was a secret to this learned Grecian 
two. thousand years ago.” Yet this is my pre- 
sent purpose: and I undertake it with a greater 
confidence, as I can plainly shew, that we have 
many lights, with which the natives of elas 

- Were unacquainted ; besides many advant 

: which, they would not avail themselves. - 
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_ The gigantic Cyclopes were originally Ophite, 
who worshipped the symbolical serpent. They _ 
have been epreuet by the poets, as persons of ~ 
an enormous * stature, rude and savage in their 
demeanour, and differing from the rest of bndne 
kind in countenance. They are described as hav- 
ing only one large eye; which is said to have 
been placed, contrary to the usual situation. of 
that organ, in the middle of their foreheads.. Their 
place of residence was upon mount Etna, and in 
_ the adjacent district ;at. the. foot: of that * moun- 
tain, which was the original region styled Tri- 
nacia. This is the common account, as it has 
been transmitted by the Poets, as well as by th 
Principat iy thologists of Gieece | ‘and in’ this w 
have been taught to aegiiesce. But ‘the veal his- 
is nét $0 obvious and siperiicial:” There are 
accounts of them to be obtained) that differ much 
from the representations which afe’ cointhionily € ee 
‘hibited. The Poets have given aaied 
tion! atid: in lieu of the Deity of the’ pla ah 
introduced these strange personages, the ideds ¢ 
whose size were bofrowed from sacred Bisa 
where — and “— Big a ses bass “They were 
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Petra, or temples of Ceelus; ‘of the Same nature 
and form as’the tower of Orion, which was at no 
great distance from them. “Some of them had 
the’ name’ of** Charon, and Tarchon ; and they 
were esteeined Peélorian, from the God Alorus, 
the’same’ as” Cl#ls’ anid’ Python: The Grecians 
* eats the people, who raised these build- 
_ with the’ structures’ themselves. Strabo 
atin ‘them near * 7Etna, ’nd Leontina: and sup- 
poses, that they once ruled over that part of the 
island. And it is certain that a people styled 
Cyclopians did possess: that * province. Poly- 
phemus i is imagined to have been the chief of this _ 
ple + and Euripides describes’ the place. _ 
nC fe’ a8 towards the foot of the me 
© O snes. ux Aur 71 Tupasaxrs) Tered. ‘They are T re- 
presented as a people savage, and lawless, and 
hting in human flesh. Hence it is prophe- 
y ay Cassada, as a curse e pait Ulysses, , that 
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a Cyclopian ’ mansion. And when he arrives 
under the roof of Polyphemus, and makes inquiry 
about his host, and particularly upon what he feds 
he is told, that the Cyclops above all things 
esteemed the flesh of strangers. * Chance neyer 
throws any body upon this coast, says Silenus, 
but he is made a meal of; and it is looked upou 
as a delicious repast. This character of the Cyclo- 
pians arose from the cruel custom of sacrificing 
strangers, whom fortune brought upon their 
coast. This was practised in many parts of the 
world, but especially here, and upon the coast of 
‘the Lamii in Italy ; and among all the Scy thie 
nations upon the Euxine sea: into all which 
regions it was introduced from Egypt and Canaan. 
- But we must not consider the Cyclopians in this 
partial light: nor look for them only in the island 
of Sicily, to which they have been by | the Poets 
confined. Memorials of them are to be found i in 
‘many parts of Greece, where they were recorded 
as far superior to the natives in science and inge- — 

nuity. The Grecians, by not distinguishing 
‘between the Deity, and the people, who were 
“called by his titles, have brought great confusion 
eee this hisipry. The aclonia were denomi- 
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‘cd fiom: Kaaud, ‘Cyclops, the same as Gotlus. 
According to Parmeno Byzantinus, he was’ the 
God * Nilus of Egypt, who was the samesas 

* Zeus, and Osiris. The history both of the 
Deity, and of the people, became ii time!abso- 
lete: and it has been rendered more obscure by 
the mixed manner in which it bas Date — 
sented by the Poets... 
It is generally jabs ‘by writers upon nthe sabe 
ject, that the Cyclopians were ofa size superior to 
the common race of mankind... Among the many 
‘tribes of the Amonians, ‘which went abroad, were 
ae omg people, ey were Sica it Acie 
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Ayurre Ziv, Nee, Atheneus. 1. re Pp. 203. 
- Valcanus—Nilo natus, Opas, ut Aigyptii appellant. Cicero 
_de Natura Deor. 1.°3. ¢. 22: Hence Nudec Kuzde} must have 
“been the chief Deity ; and the Cyclopians his votiries and p priests. 
Neroo reyes Kenda. Pindar, Pyth. Ode 4. .p. 239. = 
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™ Astgiar, biog Avaxros, who was buried in the island Leder: near 
is mentioned as a gigantic personage by Pausanias. 1. 1. 
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and were descended from the sons of ‘Anac: $0 
that this history, though carried to a.great excess, 
was probably founded in truth. They were parti= 
cularty famous for architecture; which they intro- 
duced into Greece, as we are told by * Herodotus:. 
and in all parts, whither they came, they erected 
noble structures, which were remarkable forstheir 
height and beauty : and were often dedi¢ated to 
the chief Deity, the Sun, under the name of Elorus, 
and P’elorus. People were so struck» with their 
_ grandeur, that they called every thing great and £ 
_ stupendous, Pelorian. And when they described 
the Cyclopians as a lofty towering race, ‘they 
came at last to borrow their ideas of this people 
from the, towers, to which they alluded. » They es 
" supposed them in. height to reach to the.clouds; 
and in bulk to equal the promontories, on which 
they.-were se sapigea Homer. en a ses itatlee 
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j hhc ke an “gee? HSE RAAHRS 3797" Aelia 
ae. sIpse artic 5 altaqe pulsat’ sidera” Hisass 
Ty “reey pifics Byer MEST oa fits 


Aa Aices: sbaildings were aftentiniboaightnotdcd 
* and had in their upper story one'round casement; 
Argolici clypei, aut Phoebe lampadis instar, ‘by 
which they afforded light in the nightseason’; 
the Greeks made this’ a characteristic of the 
people. They supposed this aperture to have been’ 
aneye, ‘which was fiery, and glaring, ‘and placed 
in the middle of their foreheads. “Hence Calli2 
wes seni ones ‘as 2 monstrous tace : 
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who was esteemed the father of the Gods: At 
other times. they introduce. a plurality, whom they 
still represent as of the highest antiquity, and 
make, the brethren. of Cronus;.:\* Koxawmss—ée 
adergar aoay te Kogve, re mareos ve Avs.’ Proelasin, © 
Photius informs us,’ that, according to the antient — 
mythology of the Auctores Cyclici, the giants 
with an hundred hands, andthe Cyclopes; were 
the first bornof the:” Earth and Ccelus, Butin 
these histories every degree of relation -has been 
founded.upon idle.surmises: and is-imiformly to — 
‘be set aside, The Cyclopian Deity was “Ourdnus, - 
and the Cyclopians were his priests and votaries: 
some of whom had. divine honours paid to them, - — 
and were-esteemed-as.Gods.. Upon thedisthmus 
of Corinth wasan antienttemple;.avhielt seems 
to have’ been little more thana SS 
' -where., offerings; were’ made. to the. C: 
‘aster i eiaicrole wag fi ete pon the 
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southern coast ‘of Sicily at Catnarinay ‘which sonie 
pene ean cee bee Sen Homer, 
= once e resided: EDS, TRE, 
Rt Se oe ee ree tf fein! aT tee 
ore? Ge es pv wor’ evecsov Ev suguagoea” "Teeguny eat 
Sern ‘his mesaennt = pene eke Pid Denier 
é teyS i HG iT HU yee ig a peee § 
Basi dies ison ‘pager to hist that the city 
Hapereia: was ‘in Sicily; or that the Pheacians 
«amie from that country. The notion arose from 
‘@ common mistake. ‘All the Greek and Roman 
Poets, and even Strabo, with other respectable 
writers, have taken it for granted, that the Cyelo- 
pians of Homer ‘were near tna in Sicily: Others. 
except to their being near Atna ; and insist, that 
they were in the vicinity of Eryx upon the oppo- 
site part of the island. But Homer does not once 
Meftion the island during his whole account of the 
Cyclopes: nor does Ulysses ‘arrive’ in Sicily; (till 
after many subsequént adventures. ‘That there 
were Cyclopians near tna is certain: but those 
mentioned by Horner were of another country, 
and are represented as natives of the. continent | 
though his account is very indeterminate and ob- 
seure. _ There were Leute ‘People of ee ne 
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an many parts. of Sicily, especially about the city 
‘Camarina.' They seem to have been of the Anakim 
race, and'worshippers of the Sun. “Hence they 
‘were styled Camarin, and their chief city Cama- 
‘rina, which was so called from a city of the same 
name in “* Chaldea, the Ur of the Scriptures. 
Polyphemus: is: mentioned ‘asa musician and a ~ 
shepherd ; but of a savage and brutal disposition : 
‘which character arose from the cruel rites practised 

_ ‘bythe Cyclopians. « According to * Baechylides _ 
it was said, that Galatus, Illyrius, and Celtus _ 
‘were the sons of Polyphemus, By this wascer- 
‘tainly, signified, that the Galate, Illyrii, and 
Celtz, were of Cyclopian original, and of the — 
‘Anakim race; -all equally Amonians, Lycophron 

- ‘Mentions. the cave of this. personage, by which - 
was meant an antient temple; and. he calls. it 
* mavayrnve setyas Xaguves: the habitation of Charon, 
@ personage with one eye.’ But here, as Lhave 
often observed, the place is mistaken fora person ; 
the’ temple for the Deity, Charon was the very 
place; the:.antient temple of the Sun, It was 
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F ‘Char-On from the God, who was 
ienaetaieds and after the, Egyptian custom 
an, eye,Was engraved over..its portal, These 
templeswere | sometimes. , called..Charis, * Xagis ; 
which is a. compound of Char-Is, and. signifies. a 
prutaneion, or place sacred ta Hephastus,. As the 
Tites of fire were once almost universally practised, 
there*were many places of this name,. especially in 
Parthia, Babylonia, and Phrygia.. The Grecians 
wendered Char-Is..by Xags, a term in their own 
Janguage, which signified. grace and. elegance. 
And _ nothing witnesses. their attachment to antient 
_ terms ,more than their continually. introducing 
is them, though, they. were. strangers to. their, true 
aa! Meaning. » The. Arimaspians. were. Hyperborean 
~~ Cyclopians; and had. temples. named Charis, or 
_ Charisia, in the top, of which were preserved a 
Perpetual fire. They were of the. same family as 
bisa cis and hath the same rites; and 
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particularly worshipped the Ophite Deity under 
the name-of * Opis.. Aristeas Proconnesius wrote 
their history ;-and. among other things mentioned — 
that they had but one eye, wes was hiepent - 
their graceful forehead... ©) soso ooh pepe 

2 e. Sipe fat th IR 
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How. eould. Bo doen of a Cyclopiai, pare the 
thost hideous monsters that ever -poetic fancy 
frained, be styled graceful? The wholeis a mis= _ 
take of terms: and what this writer had misapplied; 

~ felated to’ Charis; a tower; and the eye was the 
casement in the top of the ediBebs where alight, 
and fire were kept up. What confirmed’the ~~ 
mistake was the representation of an eye, which, — 
as T have mentioned, was often engraved overthe — 
entrance of these temples’ “The chief Deity of 
Esypt was frequently represented under the symbol 

- of an eye, “anda sceptre. I have observed, that 
- Orion was supposed to have had three fathers, 
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nierély becduse'® tower, sacred to him in’ ‘Sicily, 
and ‘called ‘ForPator,"'was altered to Teimacralg ; 
which change seemed to ‘countenance such an 
opinion: The Cyclopians were of thesame region 
_ in that island ; and their towers had undoubtedly 
the same name :-for the Cyclopians were styled 
 Tevrowerrepes, and were supposed to have been 
three'in humber. Some such mistake*was madé 
abotit'the towers “styled Charis: whence the 
Greéians formed their notion of the Graces. “As 
Chris Wasa tower sacred to fire; some of thé 
Poets have supposed a nymph of that name, who 
was beloved by Vulean.- Lnesinel speaks of her aS 
his wife? * Xegis—Kann, sy wa ruse EVUN os Aupuyeneit, 
But Nonnus makes her his. ‘mistress; and says, 
that he turned her out of doors for her fone 
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‘The Graces were said to be related to the > Sun, 
-who was in reality the same as Vulcan. The Sun 
among the people of the east was called Hares, 
and with a guttural, Chares: and his temple was 
styled Tor-Chares. But as Tor-Pator was changed 
to Tripator;. so Tor-Chares was rendered. Tri- 
chares, which the Greeks expressed Teiyagis ; and 


from thence formed a notion of threé Graces, 


Cicero says, that they were’ the daughters,of — i 
night, and» Erebus: but Antimachus, more — 





agreeably to this etymology, maintained, that 


they were the offspring of the Sun and light; a 


* Avyans nas Hae buyaregus. These seeming, con+ ee 


tradictions are not difficult to be reconciled. . +4 
The Amonians,. wherever they. settled, were 





celebrated for their superiority in science; and 


particularly for their skill.in building. Of this 
family were Trophonius, and his. brother: Aga- 
medes, ° who are — as — great in the 
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professions: They were truly» wonderful} says 
“the temples, which they. erected 
» tothe Gods; and for the stately edifices, which 

they» built for men. They were’ the architects, 
who contrived the temple of Apollo at. Delphi, 
and the treasury constructed to Urius, “They 
were, I. makeno doubt, some of those, who 
were styled Cyclopians ; as the people under. this 
appellation were far the most eminent in this 
way: When the Sibyl in Virgil shews Aineas the 
_ place of torment in the shades below, and leads him 
through many melancholy recesses, we find that 
___ the whole was separated from the regions of bliss 
by a_wall built by the Cyclopians. . ee 
4 accordingly at their cxiveallsshim, isvieke 309 
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erose fromthe real buildings, which they erected: _ 
For all the ideas of the antients about the infernal 
regions, and the torments of hell, were taken , 
from the temples in each country ;-and from: the 
rites and inquisition practised-in them. : Butethe 
Cyclopians were not merely imaginary operators: 
They founded several cities in Greece; and coms 
structed many temples to the Gods, which were — 
of old in high repute. ‘They were so much — 
esteemed .for their skill, that, as the Scholiast. 
upon Statius observes, every thing: great.and ; 
noble! was looked upon as Cyclopian: * quicgai 
magmitudine sua nobile est, Cyclopym manu — 
dicitur fabricatum. Nor was ‘thisia: fiction, a 
may be surmised ; for they were in \great measure — 
the real architects. And if, in the room of those — 
portentous beings the Cyclopes, KixAwre, we sub- 
stitute a colony of people called Cyclopians, we 
shall find the whole to be true, which is attributed _ 
tovthem; anda new: field of “history will be 
opened, that was before unknown. ‘They were, 
undoubtedly, a part of the people styled Aca- — 
S, who tesided. in ‘Attica; where they — 
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plague, . sacrificed three’ virgin daughters of Hya- 
thus at, the tomb Gerestus, the ” Cyclops. 
But Gerestus was net a) person, but a place, 
Fegaisoes isa small variation. for) -Ker-Astus; and 
- signifies the temple of Astus the'God of. fire.» It 
was certainly the antient name of the place where 
these sacrifices were exhibited: and the ‘Taphos 
was a Cyclopian altar, upon which they were per- 
formed. The Cyclopians are said to have built 
the'antient city Mycene, which Hercules in Seneca 
threatens to ruin. tauert 
hice pao 
ieee of teenie Bniad sarah majus silt ste tee 
ane * Bellu Mycenis restat, ut Cyclopea 4 «, 
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$4) i Renner nan. IVE Cee he Sr ters 
3 ates 
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Sibtvisapiaicnati them: °? Kixrumuy 8 xav 
Tavra-rpya sivas Keyacivs” These too’ are represented. 
as the work of the Cyclopians.” "They likewise 
built Argos; which is mentioned by’ Thyestes im 


penis ‘asa wonderfal ere sana SY Re 

ry rashy €£ eure t SV jan: 
| ira Cycloide sacras i aR 
tha —— agenes — humano ’ decus. ai): 
Mind sien BPA Dat OE 


All dieiei sisbies Ridtovies were founded ome x 
truths. Some of them: built Hermione; one es 
most antient cities in Greecé. ‘The tradition wig 
that it was built by “ Hermion the son-of Europs; 

or Europis, a descendant of “Phoroneus, wale 
Niobe; and was inhabited by Doriansy who came 
from Argos: in which history is more than at first” 
appears. The city stood near a ‘stagnant’ Take,” 
and a deep cavern ; where was supposed tobe’ the 
most compendious’ passage to: the shades below: _ 
— ns - ee Cuvromoy, “Phertake was called” 


- : yt iy fyaueey are 
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weenie hans tek “ain he ohoee: to. iileies 
their: habitation. “They <are’said\ to have built. 
“ Tiryns; the’ walls of which were esteemed no 
less. a wonder: than the “ pyramids of Egypt: 
They must have resided at Nauplia in Argolis; a 
place in situation not unlike Hermione above“ 
mentioned... Near this: city were caverns in thé 
_ earth, and subterraneous’ passages, consisting of 
“labyrinths cut in the rock, like the syringes in 
Upper Egypt; and the maze at the lake Meeris? 
.and these too were reputed the work of Cyclo+ 
pians.,; Pausanias: thinks’ very truly, that the 
Nauplians were from Egypt.» Heav ds 6: NawrAseg, 


fuos doxtiy, Alyurrio ra maresorsea, The Nauplians 
seem to me to have been.a colony from Egypt in the 


more early times. He supposes that they were 
some of those emigrants, who came. over with — 
Danaiis. The nature of the works; which the 
Cyclopians executed, and the lake, which -they’ 
enue — —_— peer — ~ of the 
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* Pausan. 1. 2p, 147. KuxAwrer inane sgren. p-169 pe 

, See Strabo, 1. 8... ps 572. Taigicas a Kuerwewn 
“' Te rym. ce a Tigurdi—ovde; orre tharrovas See ye 
Poem) Pausanias. I. 9. p.783. ae ee 
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world from: whence they came.’ Thinnest 
Nauplia.was Troezen, where Orus was said to have 
once reigned, from-whom the country:was! called 
Qraia:, but Pausanias very justly thinks, that it 
was.an Egyptian history; -andithat;the region 
was, denominated from. * Orus of Egypt, whose 
worship soadoubtedly had: heen: here introduced. © 
So that:every circumstance witnesses the country, 
from. whence-the Cyelopians came: Hence when — 
* Eusipides speaks of the walls of antient Mycene, 
as-built. -by the €yclopians after the Phenicidi 
tule and method; the Phenicians aliuded to were, 
the dannes-of Egypt,. to: which country theyyare 
primarily to be referred, Those who built Tiryns 
are.zeptesented as.seven in number; and the 
whole , is described. by Strabo in. the following 
manner. .? Tiguvte- Semarncin s¢encombai Boxes Hgvros, 
Has trey eas die Kyxrwirwy’ Busstarrian peey sevars, noreroban 
ds Farsgosioas, reepoptvous ee vans. aenging.  Pre@tus 
Seems 40,have been the first whomade-use: of Tiryns 
Gm, harbour ; which place.he walled round by the 
peas a oe the naa They were seven in 
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number, styled Gastrocheirs ; and lived by their 
labour, Hesychius in some degree reverses this 
Strange name, and says, that they were called 
Byxreoyastecs. The Grecians continually mistook 
places for persons, as I have shewn. “These seven 
Cyclopes were, I make no doubt, seven ‘Cyclopian 
towers built by the people, of whom Ihave been 
treating. Some of them stood towards the har 
bour to afford light to ships, when they 
inthe night. They were sacred to’ “Aster, "Or 
* Astarte ; and styled Astro-caer, and Caer-Asters 
out’ of Which’ the Greeks formed Pasgoytie, “and 
Eyxegoyasng; a strange medley made ‘up of hatids, 
and béllies. ° Strabo in particular having converted 
these’ buildings into so ‘many masons, "adds: 
a Tastgoxiseas, TeEPomeves ex THs Texvhs. ~ T) hey were 
honest: bellyhanded men, industrious people, wha 
got their livelihood by their art. These towers 
were erected likewise for Purait, or Puratheia, 
where the rites of fire were performed : but Purait, 
or hues the Greeks a to Meerog; and 


Sy ings. iss 





* Many places were denominated from Aster; ‘such as ee ‘ 
Asterion, ‘Asteris, Astrea, Astarte. See Steph. ‘Byatntinas,” : 
Arigtor, %okss Orrradias—h vy Thiprove. Idem. Asien, i aan xan é 
a Kpata,  tieerro. Hesychius. Andos Assen. Ca wt : 
Delon. v.37. ‘and 40. Asteria. sage Pe island of Aster. . A. 
 *L8. p. 572. : Bae pss ; airgem i 
: ; re _ lai ‘Gandhi National 
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8av¢ out that, the, towers. were built for, Proetus, 
whom they ,made'a king. of that country, 0+) 

. Amagine, that notonly, the common, idea,ofthe 
Cyslopians. was taken, from towers and edifices 
Put thatthe term Kourws and Serens,, Cuclops 
and Cuclopis, signified a building or,temples anil 
from thenee,..the,, pepple bad their mame » They 
were oof the..same family..as, the Cadmians;- and 
Phepices;. and. asthe. Hivites,!. or, Ophites who ; 
cam¢.from Egypt, and. settled pear, Libanus and 
Baal, Herman, upon...the. confines, of Canaan. 
They worshipped the Sun under the symbol of a 
serpents, hence they werestyled in different parts, 
where they in time settled, Enropians, .Qropians, 
Anopians, Inopians, Asopians, Elopians; all which 
names relate to the worship.of the Pytho Ops:or 
ete Sieben alta ose " Mt ae 


t sy 





five, “ot 


ar, i ; HSA. OS) Fonda eek Tee: 
Fike hn bats en 
Prostus. 169. Bu of Proetus were properly 
tevin Willy offfciated at’ the’ Purait, the young priestesses of 
the: Deityse Mo) J eukts ease) ons sie. Pe 
The Sicilian Cyclopes were three, because there were three _ 
towers only, erected upon the islands. called Cyclopuin Scupullis 
and that they were lighthouses is apparent from the name'which | 
ill rer sins; for they-are at this day styled Faraglioni,, according -. 
me The Cyclopes of Tisyns. were, sevens as we lean 


pee ttre Ay tf pew ily 
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Strabo; because the towers: probably, were. in, numh 
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‘Opis. -Whatimay be the precise etymology of the 
term. Koxnaip Cuclops, T cannot presume to deter- 
mine! Cuclops, as a personage, was said to have 
‘been! the son of * Ouranus and the earth : which 
Ouraiius among the Amonians’ was"often styled 
Col or Coelus} and was worshipped: ‘under the 
foldinebtitnied eciblens oF serpent. « Hence 'the 
‘temple of the’ Deity may have been ‘originally 
called: Ca=Cel-Ops, Dons Celi’ Pythonis; and 
‘the priests and people Cucelopians:* But whatever 
thay have -been the purport of the name; the 
history of these: i Soothe is mney adetem 
thinate. ee tT. ye) ea Wages ee 
veThere'was a place in Thrace: ‘called * Cucle 
‘where some of the Cyclopian ‘tee had settled’: 
‘for many of the Amonians came hither. ‘Hence 
Thrace seems at’ one time to have been ithe seat 
of science: and -the Athenians acknowledged, 
~ < bal borrowed largely from pede Poigeie 






~The Cyclopian buildings were also sala Ouranian. facts 
a ruyea. Ruripid. Electra. v. 1158 HOR, 
Both Cuclops, ‘and Cuclopes; ‘was £8 httoF a places Whe 
lis hacia I think, be pretty well assured, that the Cyclo- 
‘Piatis were*from hence deriominated. And as Sacred places had. 
‘their names from the Deity, to'whom they were dedicated, it 

very probable, that the Cuelopian towers were named from Cesusy- 

ry aes ener rate ee t this 
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fied were very famous particularly the: Pierians— 
for their music, the Peonjans for pharmacy, and 
the Edonians for their rites and worship. Those, 
who went under the’ name of Cyclopes, probably 
introduced architecture ; for which art they seem 
to have been every where noted. There was’ a 
fountain in these. parts, of which Aristotle, takes 
Potice, as, of a, wonderful’ nature. °,,% Ey ide 
Koro ros Qgues’ Kennidion tsi, Udiag ty, 16 ik sad 
oubes. xcbaggor, ‘yas OraDaves, x des TOK ANS. 614080¥ "oray Be 
mn ts Sway & wure, magccrgphade Uapleecras. In the re- 
Sion of the Cyclopians of Thrace is a fountain, cleat 
#0 the eye, and pure, and in no wise differing from 
common water : of which, however, if an aninal 
arinks, it is immediately poisoned. There isenother — 
Recount given by Theopompus ; who, speaks» of 
the people by the name of the Chropes,. whieh is 
@ contraction for Charopes.. He says, that even 
¥oing into the water was fatal, © Otorropembs isoge 
xenvny wy Xeai rns Ooaxnc, eF de res Auoameres wage 


aM a Mite: 


‘Kena perarragcey. T) heopompus mentions a foun- pe 


tain among the Charopes of Thrace, in which, if a 
person attempts to bathe, he. immediately loses his. 
Wes I have taken notice of this history, because 
b Big naan aye ty the r wid sie, be eae a 2% Say 
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00% Aristatelesde mirabil. auscult..p. 732.5. d-aj ae 
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we find; that the persons who are called 7 ‘Cuclopes 
by one writer, are ‘styled Char-opes' ‘by another; 
and very justly ¢ for’ the terms: “are nearly of the 
same purport. The Charopes were. denominated 
from a temple, afid place called Char-Ops; or 
Char-Opis, locus Dei Pythonis ; and the Cyclopes 
were, as I have before supposed, denominated 
from. Cu-Ceel-Ops, or Cu-Ceel-Opis;: the temple: 
of the same Deity. They were ‘both equally 
named from the Ophite God, the great object df 
their adoration, and from the temple where he was 
worshipped. , 

. The head of Meds i in Argolis is + gaid to uae 
been the work’ of the * Cyelogianat. This. ‘seems n 
to have been an‘antient hieroglyphical representa- 
tion upon the temple of Caphisus. It was usual 
with the Egyptians, and other Amonians, to de 
scribe, upon the Architrave of their,tem .. 
emblem of the Deity, who there presided. This 
representation was often an eagle, ¢ or vultuze.; 2 
wolf, or a lion’; also an heart, or an_ that sabe 











Bee a ot 5 ae 
ee of the Odipieine of Searhces see Scholle in Earipid. Orest. 
vy. 966. Koxararres, Ogecxsxar 0% Also Seholia i in Statii Theb. 
2 ps104, carn 
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last, as I hayeshewn, was common to. the tem- 
ples of * Osiris, and, was intended.to. signify 
the; superintendency of Providence, from whom 
nothing was hid. . Among others the serpent was 
esteemed a most salutary emblem : and they made 
use of it to signify superior skill and knowledge. 
4, beautiful female countenance, surrounded with 
an. assemblage of serpents, was made to denote 
divine wisdom, which they styled Meed, and 
Meet, the Music of the Greeks.. Under this cha- 
racteristic they represented an heavenly personage, 

_ and joined her with Eros, or diyine love : and by 
these two they ‘supposed that the present mun- . 
: dane system was produced. Orpheus’ ares 

this Deity in she wasciline bsg has 
- Sige, ee fia es 
brutus Teeares Yyeveric, xoet pee esha 
ltt oa Cp wa 4 
On is account many antient ‘temples. were ‘orna- 
mented. with this curious _ hieroglyphic : ay and. 
among others, the temple. of “Caphisus * in Argolis. 













indies: og) ware. oe “as wast iaxes.. Homer, Oa. 4 
lev. PDB re hye 

-Orphic Fragment. 6. ¥. 19. the same ts Phan and Dio- 
nususs Frags:8.:v. 2: Schok! ibid. 0. = 
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Caphisus isa compoynd of Caph-Isis, which sig-> 
nifies Petra Isidis, and relates to the same Deity? 
as’ Metis... For we must ‘not! regard: sexes, mor! 
difference of appellations;: ~~ we treat: of an: 
tient Deities. BEE st hae 8 ao he cet Sate resem Share 
% : oe a tiga ih Tes arg jeetess cfakh Sataa 
+ Atami bigaston| atlanailic Mutig! eis Bee 
oa Hine, yEvering TUYT OY, morveovype Abpea». a 





I habe ash notice that the Cyclopians:of Thrace 
were styled Charopes; which name they must. 
hameseetied from their, utile and, ‘Sr ote : 





near epee eet 2 gueestpeph or 
and there were many temples of this’ name in 
“* Eoypt, and other countries, The Sun. was 






+ ee 4 2 | ears sie ee 
; pn ee “Seer 
Meed-Ous whence came Midivca, is exactly analogous t 
tinousa, Aithousa, Alphiousa, Ampelousa, Pithecousa, Scotousa, 
Arginousa, Lampadousa, Amathousay Ophiowsa, Asterousa'y and 
signifies the temple of Metis, ordivine wisdom.  Aster-Ous’ was, 
@ temple on. Mount Caucasus :* Amath-Ous; the same'in Cyprus: 
Ampel-Ous, a temple:in Mauritania: Alphi-Ous, in Elis: Achor- 
Ous, eg it all dedicated t to tite mer ghee. ‘differs 
Pte Se) 20818 Bes ib pnt seks — 
“Plutarch Iso Osis. p ora oper: beeen 
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called’ Arez ; and ‘the lion, which was an emblem 
of the Sun, had the: same denomination: and , 
‘there is reason to think, that. the. device 
upon Charopian .temples..was sometimes a lion. 
Homer, undoubtedly, had seen the fierce figure 
of this animal upon some sacred portal in Egypt; 
to which he often alludes, when he speaks of a 
Charopian lion. 


»* Agarose’, miyeorseas te Luss, aperes * a ‘ d 









- The devices upon temples were often estee ned as 
talismans, and supposed to have an hidden ai 
salutary mfluence, by which the building 
served. In the temple of Mi ca, ' 
_ some sculpture of Medusa, which the Ge 

was said to have given, oe 5 ry. ficadda 


a ean 
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© Odyss, 2 610. Kino term which seems to ve rp ¥ 
the commentators. _Kagerros, seamen 7 x : 


It-was certainly at Atoonian term: and the Poet Coe: . 
Charopian temple. Bi 


Tns 3” ny Tesss xeCaray, aia way as AeorTOs. Hesiod Tie 
#200, vi 321. Homer in another place mentions, ‘ 

Avan ayyn, acorns v4 Atorrwr, Hymn, ass M; rugu uu, v.4. ‘ 

As a lion was from hence styled Charops, so from another tem 

ple it was. named Charon, Xagu» 3 Aw. Hesych. Achilles #9 


styled Aiyunmes Xager, Lycoph. v, 260. 8 martial mer i 
Lion. 


** Pausan, 1. §. p- 696, meeag “ 
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vov swans (7H: wits to preserve the city from ever 
being taken in war. It was probably from ‘this — 
opinion, that the ” Athenians: had the head. of 
Medusa represented upon the walls of their acro- 
polis: and it was the insigne of many cities, as 
we may find from antient coins.” The notion of 
yclopes. poming: the thunder and tg gh 





gd cth chy phies of this sort upon the tem: 
ples of the Deity... Hence they were represented 
as persons, eee: 










The Poets considered them merely in & the ne cae : 

of blacksmiths, and condemned them to the anvil - 
This arose from the chief “veloping ee 
~ sealed Acmon, and Pyracmon. 4 
Rost ade the former title in ] 


< mf Pausan. 1. 1. p. 49. 
"Hesiod. Theogon. v, 141. Scholia Apollon. L 1. v. 730. 

: Koahurss tors Au ae ‘Bdvacs Sporto, Xe a5 urgent, pote 9 
Apollodorus. St, p. 4 = ca at 
‘See Stephanus, Anuaie mess Here ara. He style 
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the like reverence: and there was a sacred grove 
called Acmonium upon the ” Thermodon, which 
was held in great repute. He was by some looked 
upon as the offspring of heaven; by others wor- 
shipped as Ouranus, and Coelus, the heaven itself; 
and Acmonides was supposed to have been his 
™son, whom some of the mythologists made the 
ruling spirit of the earth. Hence Simmias Rhodius 
introduces Divine Love displaying his influence, 
and saying, that he produced Acmonides,. that 

monarch of the earth, and at the same 
time Weunded the sea. ™ Aevece pt rov Tas te Ca 
pisepve Avant Axpoviday, raw aha & pen Aihade de, =e 


i tae a. 











Aisagtis. 


Mares. Manes was be hte Deity of Lydia, Ta 





and Persis ; and the same as ‘Menes of Egypt. 
thiatea a city ‘Aemonia in Thrace. Ptol!} 5. p. 138.” ; 
Res naw adho Axjonor arcas megs Orpuadorsa. Steph. saa ‘ 
Apollonius takes notice, of Arcios Axponose. 12. y. 994 Here 
Mars was supposed to have married Heenan mother. ofthe. : 
; Amazonians. Pare 8 | ast ok Bg ©” 
7* Acmonides is represented asa patronymic; but there is reason 
to think that it is an Amonian compound, Acmon-Ades, Acmon. 
the God of light, the same as Ceelus, Cronus, and Osiris. Acmon’ 
and Acmonides were certainly the same persom: Axywv" Kors,” 
- Ovgaies. Hesych. Axpondnc, § Xagus, nav 5 Ovgeres. ibid. Hewat 
the Cyclopian God, to whom different departments were by 
the mythologists. Charon Cyclops is mentioned é<3 Ly¢ 
y. 659. above quoted. a A 
72 Simmie Rhodii Trguyse. Theoeritus. ‘Heinsii. it pon 214, 
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_ Acmon seems) to have been worshipped of old at 
Tiryns, that antient city of Greece, whose towers 
were,said to have bee built-by the Cyclopians. 
For-Acmon was the'Cyclopian,.Deity ;. and is 
represented. by, Callimachus, ag the tutelary God of 
the place, though the. passage: has;been otherwise 


wterpactidouestuieve! sanceacus bpiehel aud 

ees meeoN es tise ci WH Gi -doraasS + Sey ih 
ahem: 5 Ys tans yuo wes: FT wpolhos sits ho jgenes 
codg ‘Bente mea TvAEwV. i ines Bae 
oe aes , 


The term aie commonly been, looked. upon as. am 
adjective; andthe passage has been rendered. 
thius indefessus, which is scarce sense. 
Gallisinches was very knowing in mythology, and 
is here speaking of the Cyclopian God Acmon, 
whom he makes the Seos meomuAaios,. (OF guardian 
Deity of the place. It was the same God} _ that 
was afterwards called Hercules, and particularly 
_ styled Tirynthius, to whom ~ Callimachus. —_ 
alludes, under a more antient name. ape 
As the Cy clopians were great artists, they oe 
bably were famous for works in brass, and i iron; 
and that. circumstance in their history may have, 
been founded in truth. ~The Idei Dactyli were 









peeks, * Callimacki Hymn. i in Dianam.. Me 146. 
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Cyclopians : and they are ‘said to have first forged 
metals, and to have reduced them to common, 
7 use; the knowledge of which art they obtained 
from fhe fusion of minerals at the burning of 
mount 7 Ida. Whether this was an eruption of 
fire from the internal part of the mountain, or only 
a fire kindled among the forests, which crowned 
its summit, cannot be determined. It was.am 
event of antient date; and admitted, as a remark-. 
able epocha, in the most, early series of chronology. 
From this event the Curetes, and Corybantes, who 
were the same as the.” Idzi Dactyli, are syponee 


$4 4G 





aaron Idasos Kenzasss, perme Rhode Ae 1. ‘tabi? 
The Scholiast’ upon this Poet takes notice of only. uate © vi 
which one was Acmon: 
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| Kedyis, Aeprapeveus ts weyas, vas Ske Ampaet, 109 a 
apa (Os mguros wang moruunsins “HQairois iat MRSS HSE 
ae 4 “Evgoy ” eet PARAS sosvT He oidngs, bat wacerpnt ae 
Es mug 7 meyuar, nas a pum peTras spyor dakar. ie 3h 0a 


ese Verses ate quoted from the antient author, 5 5 5 ene 1 cn 
aunt. 
: Diodorus Siculus, 1. 14: ps 333, says, thats some a beldat 
Dactyi ten in number ; others, an hundred, agile, eed 
pis * Clemens Alexand.. Strom., 1. p- 401. ad el 
|p 725. 
7° Strabo, 1, 10. p, 715. They,are by, Tatianas s Assyrius spoken. 
ohn as. the Cyclopes, and the same invention atributed th hom. 
Xeraavan Kortum: Cidato) p Pe 243. os ss a pee gi 
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to have learned the: mystery: of fasing and forging. 
metals. From them it was ‘propagated to ‘many 
countries westward, : ‘particularly ; to the Pangwan 
mountains, and the region Curetis, where the 
Cyclopians dwelt in Thrace: also to the region 
Trinacia and Leonstiag, 1 near. rote ae. 1 they 
occupied i in Sicily.” z 

~ Thus have. I endeavoured to” shew wai true’ 
history 7” and aritiquity of this people: and we may 
learn from their’ works, ™ that theré was a time, 
when they were held in high estimation. They 
were denominated from their worship: and their 
chief Deity among other titles was styled Acmon, 
and Pyracmon. ‘They seem to have been great in 
many sciences: but the term Acmon signifying 
among the Greeks an anvil, the Poets have limited 





be sd 
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Fabricam ferrariam primi ee Cyclopes. See fftianss 
-Ferrum. 

77 Kowdworec, Oganinor iOvoc, caro “Kuviomoe Cao Sree orewserto~ 
p-tvos Asians ds avrev ev tn Kegnrsds’ ncav de a a 
Schal, in Euripid. Orest. v. 966. denies 

ention is afterwards made ra» & ares Kugnridss Koworsy. “The 
Curetes worshipped Gronus: so that Cronus and Cuclops were the _ 
same, ‘See Porphyry de Abstin. 1. 2. p. 225. 

7 They are said to have made the altar upon which the Gods 
were sworn, when the ‘Titans rebelled against Jupiter. Scher 
Upon Aratus. p- 52. In memorial of this altar an Asteribrr 
- formed in the Sphere, denominated Cuyec, ara, xd 
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common it was among the Greeks, not only.out 
of, the titles of the Deities, but out of the names — 
of towers, ape other edifices to form, personages 
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and Mount Hemus. They also held Pieria, and 
Peonia, and all the sea coast region. It was their 
custom, as I have before mentioned, in all their 
settlements to form puratheia; and to introduce: 
the rites of fire, and worship of the Sun. Upon 
the coast, of which I have been speaking, a tem=) 
ple of. this: sore was founded, syhigh is called 
Torone, The naine is a ‘compound of Tor-On, as: 
I have before taken notice. The words pura-. 
thus, and puratheia, jwere,, in the language of — 
* Egypt, Pur-Ath, and Por-Ait, formed from two 
titles of the God of fire. Out of one of 
these the Grecians made a.personage, which they 
expressed [Moeoires, Proetus, whose ‘daughters, or - 
rather priestesses, were the Preetides. And as 
they followed the Egyptian rites, and held a,Cow 
sacred, ‘they were; in’ ‘consequence’ of ’ it; “sup- 
posed to have been “turned: ‘into * cows; just as 
the priestesses’ of Hippa were said tor hiivebeew! 
changed into mares ; the Enotropa’ arid’ Peleiddae 
* into! pigeons: Proteus of Egypt, whontMene!’ 
Taus-was’ supposed’to have’ consulted about: his 
passage’ homewatd, | ‘Was a tower of ‘this sort with’ 
a purait. It was an’ edifice) where both priests 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 957 
a light was continually burning to direct the 
ships in the night. The tower-of Torone likewise 
was a Pharos, and therefore styled by Lycopkron. 
greyeataToeovn, the flaming Torone.’ The country 
about it was, in like’ manner,: called * @Acyge, 
Phlegra, both from these flaming Towers; and’ 
from the worship there introduced. There seems 
to: have been ‘a. fire-tower. in this région named 
Proteus; for, according to’ the antient accounts, ! 
Proteus is mentioned as having resided in these 
parts, and is said to have been married to Torone. 
He is accordingly styled by the er 


_, Spal Be gagep yrange Se ff es Ree 
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The intass suyves, gloomy, and teal split 
bad character, which arose from!'the cruel rites 
practised in these places. In all. these: temples » 
they made it a rule to sacrifice. _—— whom: : 
fortune brought in their way. ‘Torone stood: 
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*-Pallene, which was styled * Tnyevav. xeopes, the 
nurse of the earth- or giant brood.. Under 
this. character both the sons of Chus, and the 
Anakim of Canaan are. included.....Lycophron 
takes off from Proteus the imputation of being 
accessary to the vile practices, for which the 
place was notorious; and makes only. his. soms 
guilty of murdering strangers. | He says, that 


stile Metet left eae out of ed ai, eee 
rgd 

ae 4 Teno ae rao Evers Woirade:: <i RM 

a 


In iia he allniian to a cdiaians of shee Hs ‘shall 
take notice hereafter. According to Eustathius, 
the notion was, .that Proteus fled: by a subterra- 
“neous passage to Egypt, in company. with his 
daughter Eidothea. 7 Aroxarecn ug Dapoy pera 70s 
buyareos Eidobeas. He went,sit seems, from one 
Pharos to another; from Pallene to the mouth of 
si Nile. 2h peace of: ‘Beypt x was both a 
sh E i 2 Fires ae 
< : se fore t 

i; ‘lidahanis ica Torone in Thrace, and supposes it to have 

‘ been named from Torone, who was not the wife, but daughter of 
Proteus. Amo Topums rns Tewrsos. Some made herthedaughter 
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watch-tower, ‘and‘a’temple, where people went to 
inquire about the success of their voyage; and'to | 
obtain the assistance of pilots. Proteus was an 
Egyptian title of the Deity, under which he was 
worshipped, both in the Pharos, and av* Mem- 
phis. He was the same as Osiris, and Canobus: 
and particularly the God of mariners; who con- 
fined his department to the? sea. Frony henee, 
I think, we may unravel the mystery about’ the 
pilot of Menelaus, who is said to have been named 
Canobus, and to have given name to the principal 
seaport in Egypt. The priests of the country 
laughed at the idle" story ; and they had good — 
reason: for the place was far prior to the people 
spoken of, and the name not of Grecian original. 
It is observable, that Stephanus of Byzantium 
gives the pilot another name, calling him, instead 
of Canobus, degos, Pharus. His words are @agee é 
Meweeus MeveAws, which are scatce sense. “I make 
no doubt, from the history of Proteus above, but 
that in the original, whence Stephanus copied, or 
at least whence the story was first taken, the 
Teading: was @apos 6° Mewrevs “MeveXaie j that is, the 
Proteus of Menelaus, so” ‘celebrated by Homer, 
who is es as SO wise, ee aaron 
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im navigation, whom they esteemed a great pro 
phet, anda Deity of the sea, was nothing else 
but a Pharos. In other words, it was a temple of 
Proteus upon the Canobic branch of the Nile, to 
which the Poet makes Menelaus have recourses 
Such was the original history :- but Mgarevs Mevshae , 
hasbeen changed, to *gwgevs 3) and: ther God 
Canobus turned into a Grecian pilot. -As these 
were Ophite temples, a story has been added about 
_ this person having been, ating: by -a serpent. 
»  Milligagius. evirn. ongy -dnggbeis, to optus eragne: This 
Pilot was bitten by a serpent, and. buried in. the 
island. _Conformable, to: my’ opinion: is the :ac- 
count given. by. Tzetzes, who says, that Proteus 
resided.in, the Pharos: by, which. is’ signified, 
that he was the Deity: -of the place. . He is.repre+ 
‘sented: in. the Orphic poetry as the first-born, of 
the world, the chief God of ‘the sea, and at’ the. 
‘sain¢e time.a mighty prophets). . 6.0) 8 
- The history then of Nestea in Egypt, if such 

a person ever existed, amounts to this. « Inastate 
of uncertainty he applied toatemplenearCanobus, — 
which was sacred to Proteus. . This was one title — 
eetinakinin.: sche which the eich see, gor wie 
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country: was worshipped, and. ‘was equivalent to 
On, Orirs, Osiris, and Canobus. From. this. place 
Menelaus obtained proper. advice, by which: he 
direeted his voyage. ,Hence some say, that: he 
had @ge7ic, Phrontis, for his” pilot... 4 Kusguarns 
apisos Mevehaz o Deortss, Uses Ovnrogos.« Menelaus had 
an excellent. pilot, one Phrontis, the son of Qnetor. 
This, [think, confirms all that I have been saying : 
for:what is Phrontis, but advice and experience? 
and what is Onetor, but the Pharos, from whence 
it was obtained? Onetor is the same as Torone, 
Topavn, only reversed. They were both temples of 
Proteus, the same as) On, and Orus: -both 
Drvyeaini, by which. is meant temples. of fire; or 
light-houses,. Hence’we may be pretty certain, 
_ that the three pilots, Canobus, Phrontis, Pharos, 
together, with Onetor, were only poetical»per 
sonages: and that the terms properly related to 
towers, and sanctuaries, ae were of Egyptian F 
— bia ERT SRO ESIETE 
These: places were:courts of dia where’ the 
sitinininnn emcee strict inquisition ; 
and where pains and penalties were» ery sever 
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of thé» eruelties vhere -practised, thatanost ofthe 
‘antient judges are represented as inexorable; and 
are therefore made: judges in “hell.) Of »what 
‘mature their department was esteemed fain be 
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‘Theitemplé at Phlegya'in Beeotia was: probably 
One of these courts; "where justice was partially 
_ administered, and ‘where’ great “cruelties” were 
exercised by the priests. ~ Hence a person,” named 
Phiegyas, is'represented in the shades"below, ery- 
ing ‘out in-econtinual agony, and ‘exhorting people 
od pC ti SapotGg Pare ote Peehts ero Se fd 
tide Fo to gate oid @ wait swan ieee Lane eae? 
Oe Apes aniihe miserrimus omnes)! 
perce tristi testatur voce per umbras, — 
: — — et non temnere Divos. 
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same as Mithras of ‘Persis. They looked up to 
him as’their great benefactor, and lawgiver: for 
they held their laws as of divine original. His 
worship was introduced: among the natives of 
Greece by the Cuthites, styled Ethiopians; who 
came from Egypt. That this was the true history 
of Phlegyas we nay be assured from Stephanus, 
and. Phavorinus. They mention both Phlegyas, 
and Mithras, as men deified; and specify, that 
they were of Ethiopian original. "7 Msbgay, xas 
Orryvay, ovdeas Ailsomas to tyevoc. ‘Minos indeed is 
‘spoken of; as an uprightgudge: and the person 
alluded. to under that character was eminently 
‘distinguished for his piety, and justice. But his 
priests were esteemed far otherwise, for they were 
‘guilty of great: cruelties. ‘Hence we find, that 
‘Minos was looked upon as a judge of hell, and 
styled Quesitor Minos. He was in reality a 
‘Deity, the same as Menes, and Menon of Egypt: 
‘and as Manes of Lydia, Persis, and other coun- 
tries, And though his history be not consistently 
exhibited, yet, so much light may. be gained from 
the Cretans, 2s to certify us, that there was'in their 
island ‘a temple called Men-Tor, the tower of 
bide ‘Menes. “The Peay ear eae 
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“hieroglyphic, under which the natives wor- 
shipped’ him, was styled Minotaurus. To this 
temple the Athenians were obliged annually to 

_ send some of their prime youth to be sacrificed ; 
just as the people of Carthage used to send theit 
children to be victims at’? Tyre. The Athenians 
were obliged: for some time to pay this tribute, as 
appears from the: festival in. commemoration ‘of 
their deliverance. ‘The places most infamous for 
these customs were those, which were situated 
upon the seacoast: and especially those dangerous 

_ passes, «where: sailors-were. obliged to goon shore ~ 
for assistance, to be directed in their'way.’ Seylla _ 
upon the coast of Rhegiun: was one of these: and’ 
appears: to have been. particularly. dreaded by 
mariners. Ulysses in Homer. says, that: he was’ 
afraid’ to ‘mention her name: to‘ his companions, 
lest they should through: astonishment have lost 
er of bie esters Make iy toe Egat 
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_ Some suppose Scylla to have been a dangerous ~ 
rock ;.and that it was abominated on account of 
the frequent shipwrecks, There was a rock of 
that name, but attended with no such peril. We 
are informed by Seneca, * Scyllam saxum esse, et 
quidem. non terribile navigantibus. It was the 
temple, built of old upon that * eminence, and 
the customs which prevailed within, that made it 
so detested. This temple was a Petra: hence 
Scylla is by Homer styled Exvaax Herpain; and the 
dogs, with which she was supposed to have been 
surrounded, were Cahen, or priests. 

_ As there was a Men-tor in Crete, so there was 
a place of the same name, only reversed, in Sicily, 


 €alled. Tor-men, and. Tauromenium. There’ is 


reason to think, that the same cruel practices pre- 
vailed here. It stood in the: country of the 
_ Lamia, . Lestrygons, and. Cyclopes, upon: the 
tiver On-Baal, which the Greeks rendered Ono- 
ballus. . From hence we may conclude, that. it 
was one of the Cyclopian. buildings. Homer has 
re us hans nein 584 pene th a 
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_pass of Rhegium, he*had’ six of his ¢binfades — 
seized’ by Scylla’tand he loses the same’ number 
in the' cavern of the Cy Clops, which that monstet 
devoured. Silenus, in’ a ‘passage “before! takén 
notice of, is by Euripides made to say, that the 
most agreeable repast to the Cyclops was the flesh 
oof vic igtrai nobody came’ within his reach, “that 
he didnot feed upon. qints heahlen a2 
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From these accounts Somé have beén Jed'to hs 
_ that’ the’ priests in these temples really fed’ upon 
the'flesh of the persons sacrificed : and that thes 
stories at bottom’ allude to a shocking depravity; 
stich, as one would ‘tiope, that human nature could 
not bé brought to. Nothing’ éan be'itiore hotfid, 
than the cruel process of the Cyclops, ‘as it is re 
presented | by Homer.” And ‘though it be ¥ 
onder the shades of poetry, | we may still learn the 


detestation, it whith these places ivere held. 
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iieTee Te duapechsiss tapeny omriccare doemoy™ 
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He answered with his deed: his bloody hand». 

» Snatch’d two unhappy of my martial band, 

» And dash’d like dogs against the rocky floor: 

» The pavement swims with brains, and = 
gore. 

a limb from: limb, le spread the -horrid 

feast, He Rees rae 
“and fierce pairs it ioe motntain, ste ir 
He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains: 3 

{y athe entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains, 

» We see the death, from which we cannot moye, 
‘did humbled: 5 sae beneath the hand of ial 
One Aas not; igs ae forme to atinhen tk an 
imputation, which disgraces human nature: yet 
there must certainly have been something highly 

brutal and deprayed in the character of this peo- 
ple, to have given rise to this descri ‘of fout 
and eres trad What, must not be con- 
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practice once prevailed, Saturn's devouring his 
own children is: supposed to allude to this custom, 
And we learn from this writer, as the passage has 
been transmitted by ** Ennius, that not ‘only 
Saturn, but Ops,. and the rest of mankind in‘their » 
days, used to feed upon human flesh.—*7Sas 
turnum, et Opem,  czxterosque tum ‘homines\hi> 
manam carnem solitos esitare. “He speaks* of 
Saturn, and Ops, as of persons, who once lived 
in the world, and were thus guilty, But:the priests 
of their temples were the people to be really ac- 
cused; the Cyclopians, Lamix, and Lestrygons, 
who officiated at their altars. He speaks of the 
custom, as well known: and it had undoubtedly — 
been practised in those parts, where in aftertimes 
he was born. © For he was a native * of Zancle, — 
and lived in the very country, of which we have 
been speaking, in the'land:of the Lestrygons, and 
Cyclopians. The promontory of Scylla was within 
mee ran ores ae 0 give 
sToiye seat tis a Roath we: reesihds ap 
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seems to have been a sensible man; sed veritas ais See 
of his country, . “He. likewise wrote against ‘it, and: from hence, 
to fiction. 12. | tem Sa 
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an account-of these parts; and his evidence must 
necessarily have weight. ... Without doubt. these 
cruel. practices left lasting, i impressions ; and the 
memorials were not effaced for ages... .. 
»It is said of Orpheus by Haitani@edibuacs et 
victu focdo deterruit: by which oneshould be led 
to think, that the putting a stop to this unnatural 
gratification was owing to him. Others think, 
that he only. discountenanced. the eating of raw 
flesh, which ‘before. had been usual. .- But. this 
could not be true of Orpheus.;, for it was a cir- 
“eumstance, which made one part of his institutes. 
Hither were.ever such a aur ie as Orpheus, he 
ned. he very thing, which he is supposed. to 
have prohibited. . For both in the “orgies of 
Bacchus and in the rites.of Ceres, as well as of 
other Deities, .one part.of the mysteries consisted 
ima ceremony styled wmogayia; at which, time.they 
eat the flesh quite crude with the blood. ,In Crete 
atthe * Dionusiaca they used to tear the flesh with 
their teeth from the animal, when alive. This 
they did in commemoration of Dionusus, ' Ceca 
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consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinem 
facientes, que puer moriens aut fecit, aut passtts 
est. Vivum laniant dentibus Taurum, crudeles 
epulas annuis commemorationibus excitantes, 
Apollonius Rhodius speaking of persons like to. 
Bacchanalians, represents them * @vaciy wpdbogort 
meras, as savage as the Thyades, who delighted in — 
bloody banquets. Upon this the Scholiast ‘ob- 
serves, that the Menadas, and Bacchx, used to 
devour the raw limbs of animals, which they had 
eut or torn asunder. * Torraxic TH movie mere 
yibevran, xar wuoorzeaxra, ecfixow. In the island of 
Chios it was a religious custom to tear a man limb 
’ from limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus, » The 
same obtained in Tenedos. It is Porphyry, who 
gives the account. He was a staunch Pagan, and 
his evidence on that account is of consequence. 
He quotes for the rites of Tenedos Euelpis the 
Carystian. * Ebieyro de xav ty Xiw ry Quad Avowow 
wvbgwmror Dieomivres’ cork ev Teed, Onow Eveamie 5 Kagupross ; 
From all which we may learn one sad truth, ‘that 
there is scarce any thing so impious and unna- 
tural, as not at times to have prevailed tat x 
We need not then wonder at the character given ae 
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of the Lestrygones, Lamiz, and. didi who 
were:inhabitants of Sicily, and lived nearly in the 
same part of the island. .‘Phey seem to have been 
the priests, and priestesses, of the Leontini, who 
resided at Pelorus, and in the Cyclopian towers : 
on which account the. Lamiz are by Lucilius 
termed .* Turricole. They are supposed to have 
delighted. in human blood, like the Cyclopians, 
but with this difference, that their chief repast 
was the flesh of young persons and children; of 
which they are represented as very greedy: They 
were priests of Ham, called El Ham; from whence 
was formed ’Lamus and *Lamia.. Their chief city, 
the same probably, which ‘was named Taurome: 
1ium » is mentioned. by — as the oe of 
Lamus. ; ; 
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Many give an account of the Lestrygons, and — 
Lamiz, upon the Liris in Italy ; and also upon 
other parts of that coast: and some of them did” : 
settle there. But they were more particularly to 
be found in * Sicily near Leontium, as the Scho- — ; 
liast upon Lycophron. observes. sd Aassguyents, 64 
yy Atoprivos. Lhe antient Lestrygons were the peo- ee 
ple, whose posterity are now called Leontini. The if 
same writer takes notice of their incivility to. 
st rangers 3. Ove nooy sDeopsvos eves Snedeyectail | 
‘hat they were Amonians, and came originally 
from Babylonia, is pretty evident from the histo ; : 
of the Erythrean Sibyl; who was no other than 
a Lamian priestess. She is said to have been the 
daughter of Lamia, who was the daughter of 
‘oseidon. * ZiGvAAay—Aapsas ucay buyartga ae T lo oF 
ceduves. Under the character of. one person is to 
be understood a priesthood : of which commu: 
nity each man Was called Lamus, and each priest- : 
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ess Lamia. By. the. Sibyl being the daughter. of 
Lamia; ‘the daughter of. Poseidon, is. meant, that 
she was of Lamian original, and ultimately de- 
scended from ‘the great Deity of the .sea. Who is, 
alluded. to under that character, . will hereafter. be 
shewn. : The countries,. to which’ the Sibyl is .re- 
ferred, -point.out. her extraction :. for she is said 
to, have, come from Egypt, and Babylonia.« #0. — 


de aurny Babvdwniay, § éregos. de Eibvarav xarzaw Avyurriay 


_ Ifthe Sibyl came from Babylonia and. Egypt, her 


supposed, parent, Lamia, must have been of the 
same original. 
o/TheLamix were not, only to be found in. Italy, 
and; Sicily, but Greece, Pontus, and * Libya, 
And however widely they. may have been separa~ 
ted, they are still represented in the same unfa- 
vourable light. Euripides says, that their very 
name.was detestable, , 

+ Tis rovvoma rod? smoverdicgn Coorg: 

« Ovx ods none ns AsSussens “eves. 


Philostratus speaks of then r bestial Apps and 


ey pie ti pucieaaan enptcece 





ee ees ak 
; * Clemens Alex. 11, errr ‘ 
“3 See Diodorus. 1 Bhp. 778. se anny uptel 
her cavern, — . a 
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unnatural gluttony, # Aapsas Caenwb, xaos paadicw 
aigireiay' epav. And Aristotle alludes to practices 
still more shocking: as if they tore open the bo» 
dies'big with child, that’ they might get atthe 
infant’ tordevour its pithy rd he; of people; 


who have’ brutal: appetites. : * Avyo di ras. Orga 


deig,* Soy. tam abe wor, Thy Sapa. Fos nuscas avery iCeran 


ta masdies necriebens, (These descriptions are: perhaps oe 


carried: to a great excess.; yet the history: was 
founded ini truth : and sib wei plainly what fearful 


impressions were. Jefe upow: ee men from eo; 


the barbarity of the first ages. Janiijin sane 
_- Orie6f! the principal phaves in sabe salient! the 

Eainial seated’ themselves, -~was: about: Formie ; of 
whliich Hories P tals notice’ in he Gino 
Hamian MPH: Hise. iat end oo 


Cae beings rif SiGe 


7 Ri, vetusto nobilis ne bast: 28ce, Hat 
Authore ab illo ducis. originem, - 


= Formiarum i menia dicituk 

» Princeps, et innanteny Marice 
Littoribus tenuisse Lirim, 9 
Irqe fy feca “ag ’ + At RATIO eiserieOund 





* Philostratus, Vita Apollon. 1. 4. p, 183,. Be 
® Aristot. Ethic, 1.7. c. 6. Pi 4182 See Plutarch wags :aeau- 


Le 


Beccypoouvne, | “And Arigtopb. Vespre. og iaione Eye, 
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~ The chief temple! ofthe Formians was upon the. 
sea~coast at Caiete. It is: said: to have, had. its 
name from a woman, who died here : and whom 
some make the nurse of Aineas,: others of Asca~ 
nius, others. still of * Creusa. The trath is this 
itestood near a cavern, sacred. to the God Ait, 
called Ate, Atis, and» Attis; and it: was: hence, 
called Caieta, and: Caiatta. Strabo says, that it 
was denominated from a cave, though he did not 
. know the precise “ etymology. There were also! 
in'therock some wonderful subterranes, which 
branched: out to vatious apartments. Here: the 
antient Lamii, the priests: of Ham, ‘resided; 
whenee: Silins Ttalicus, when he speaks: of the 
plitee; ‘styles it * Regnata Lamo Caieta.. They 
undoubtedly sacrificed children ‘here; » and» prox. 
bably the same custom was commom:: among, the 
Lamii, as prevailed among the Lacedemonians, . 
who used to whip their children-round. the altar of 
~ Diana Orthia.. -Thus;:mach we arevassured by 
Fulgentius, and others, that the usual. term 
aniong the antient, — faes the. a 


* 
TE 
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~ 


children was» Caiatio.  * a =_— a 
dicebatur puerilis cades.. : 
The: coast. of Ecsite seems to ase ini 
ecuunlly infamous : and as’ much dreaded by ma 
riners, as that of Rhegium, and Sicily. Here the: 
Sirens inhabited, who are represented, as the bane 
of all, who navigated those seas. They like the. 
Lamii were Cuthite, and Canaanitish priests, who, 
had founded temples in these parts; and. \particus 
larly near three small islands; to which they gave’ 
“ phméie. “Thesestemples were. rendered ‘more-than — 
ordinary ‘famous. ‘on account.of the women, who 
officiated. ‘They were. much addicted to the 
cruel rites;-of which I have been speaking $0 
that the.shores, upon which .they resided, are dé= 
Seribedy:,as:covered with the. bones. of = 
Sie phin atfices di) bed ode tele 
i oy) eds fae og cited: : 
Sasi ceo Since pb ssubibat, 
— quondam, a ossibus ‘albos.” ¥ 
ae He M Ff zy cog bes began it 
vinaabiia hhytiness in their tdeighil woustysaielt : 
with the music of their country: which must 
have been very enchanting, as we a 





* De Pn ES p- 76 at ste sn 
whip, or thong, probably such was oe ork cy 
: a Virgil. Fxeid. 1, 5. ¥. 873. cet ee - 
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from the traditions handed down of its efficacy. 
I have mentioned, that: the songs of the Cana- 
anites and Cretans were J saiasaitis plaintive, and 


renee 


ae They s sang in sweet but snelabaiid strains ; 
Such as were warbled by the Delian-Géd, — 
When-in the groves of Ida he bewaifdy > 

seiiicoeely: lost Atymnius. <4). 5 > © 


ry 


But nothing can shew more fully: the power of 
antient harmony than the character given of the 
Sirens. Their cruelty the antients held in detes- 
tation ; yet always speak feelingly of their music. 

; represent their songs as so fatally winning, 
that nobody could withstand their sweetness, All 
were soothed with it ; though their life was the 
purchase of the sousitcasiars The Scholiast upon 
_ Lycophron makes them the children of the muse — 
* Tetpsichore. Nicander supposes their ‘mother 
to-have been Melpomene: others make her Cal-_ 
liopes: The whole of this is. merely an-allegory ; 
and means only that they were the daughters: of 
ce Their efficacy is mentioned by * Apol~ 
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lonius Rhodius : and by the Author of theOr= _ 


phic ” Argonautica: but the account: given by 
Homer is: by:far the most affecting: 2) ircr:7 DRE y. 


conradaty 
 F Serpnvas pev mowroy agikeas, os pate mavrags | 


. AWbewwes Veryeow, érigicgtas acapmaves. i 
“Osisiaidpin mirace, nar pdoyyor axzen'” es 
a omy 8 wer yurn, elk vam Tene 
Omade vornravrs wapisore, eds yavwreit 
9 Bone re Ltsenves Avyron Geryzow aoidn, Hh SORES vit 
PMS Hpevor ty Relais” morus 2 ecg” o¢soqu We” ie 
wee — me Be puvios hype: het 
PG ss FE He 3 sah ¢ 
They are tie words of Circe to Ulysses, : Bese 
him anaccount of “the dangers ttewarioese = 


-encounter. — 73> SP to pe 

SIRE ee ae spe RE, 
° Next where ahi Sirens dwell, ire plough the 

Seren SEB. | 5e Sree ith 


sTheir song is death, and iaieah destruction please. 

-Unblest the man, whom music makes to stray. 

Near.the curst coast, and. listen. to.their lays 

‘No more that wretch shall view the j joys OF ig 
: ule blooming. offspring, or his pleasing ch sere 
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In verdant meads they. sport,..and wide around 

_ Lie human bones, that whiten all the: vd 
The ground polluted. floats with human gore, ©: 
And human camage taints ithe: dreadful pores 
Py, — dangerous coast. ee eg 
The san at. basin relates to the, nihbiai ahah. 
mentioned ; who with their music used to entice 
strangers into the purlieus of their temples, and 
then put them to death. Nor was it music only, 
with ‘which persons were seduced to follow them. 
‘The female part of their choirs were maintained 
for a twofold purpose, both on account of their 
‘voices and their beauty. They were accordingly 
wery liberal of their favours, and by these means 
enticed seafaring persons, who paid dearly for 
‘their entertainment. Scylla was a personage of 
“this sort: and among the fragments of Callime- 
chus we have a stiety but a most Privet 
tion of her character. tr) (sat 


es A Tick ee 


oh sateen youn xaraneee, xor ov ae sia 
Ri be aly 2 tae: 
Karaxace is by some pedir m n 
which the learned Hemsterhusius remarks very : 
cd fot ote cur Latine vertatur malefica non. 
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video. » Si’ Grammaticis obtemperes, meretricer 
interpretaberé: erat) enim revera Naswris xan 
iraseay ut Heraclitus megs ome: c. 2. Scylla then, 
under which character we are here to understand 
the chief priestess of the place, was no other than 
a handsome island strumpet. . Her name it seems 
betokenéd as much,’ and she didnot belie it: 's 
Aibesrzrp’ exeex. We may from these data deci- 
pherthe ‘history of Scylla as ‘given by ‘Tzetzes. 
“Hud weparov Zxvadrw yun tumpeans’ © Moresdwvs dt; coved 
 wemebrigutin. — Seylla- was» originally a handsome 
— lmeneh:: but being too free with ‘seafaring people 
‘she made herself a beast. She-was, ‘like the Sibyl 
of Campania, said by Stesichotus to shave. been 
‘the daughter of * Lamia. Hence we may learn, 
‘that all, who resided in the places, which I have 
‘beenrdescribing, .weré of the same religion, and — 
of thé same family; being the descendants of 
Ham, and chiefly. by the: collateral -branches“of 
‘Chus, and Canaan. ee. 
The like: rites prevailed in Cyprus, which» had 
in great measure been peopled. by persons of these 
* families. “One-of their principal cities was Cu- 


ORS See 











sy ae ioe eae: 
__ | Apglion. 1. 4. v. $28. Scholia, She is said also to have been 
the daughter of Hecate and Phoreun. Ibid. ‘The daughter of 
Deity means the priestess. Phor-Cum signifies Ignis Donlifis 
the same as Hephastus, era % one Ape BE 
= Hevodotus, }. Foe 90. a Sj :, Riek =. eg arg | 3 
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rium, which: was denominated. from ® Curos, the 
‘Sun, the Deity, to whom it was sacred. In the 
perilous voyages of the antients nothing was more 
common than for strangers; whether shipwrecked, 
or otherwise distressed, to fly to the altar of the 
chief Deity, Ose Qiduz, nav Fevvz, the God of charity 
and hospitality, for his. protection. . This. was: fa- 
tal to those'who were driven upon. the, western 
coast of Cyprus. The natives of Curium made 
it a rule to destroy all such, under an appearance 
of a religious rite. Whoever laid their hands upon 
the altar of Apollo, were cast down the preniping, 
upon which it stood... ** Eubus eriv: aKer, a9” AS. pia 
tecs ee papers te Ewe te Amwordwvos Strabo 
speaks of the practice, as if it subsisted. in his 
time. A like custom. prevailed. at the Tauric 
Chersonesus, as we are informed by Herodotus. 
SS Queers wey tn Thaefevm vous te vounyous, as crEsomy 
“ Aabwrs EdAnvav rmavanlevtas, Teomy moimdes Karagkausves 
pomarw maseos ray xeparny. ‘Ob mev On Avyeos, us to 
Capen ane re xgnpve duhezos narw’ ors yao xenuve idpuras 
70-‘Ien. xxr. The people of this place worship. the 
. — Goddess Artemis : at whose shrine ital 





ie ew) 
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» SF Rogos 8 tases. Sew Radicals. p: 48. 
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crifice ail persons; who have the misfortune to be 
shipwrecked upon their coast : and all the Grecians, 
that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. All these they without any 
ceremony brain with aclub. Though others say, 


that they shove them off headlong from a high — 


precipice : for their temple is founded upon a cliff. — 


- The den of Cacus was properly Ca-Chus, the 


cavern: or temple of Chus: out of which the 


‘poets, and later historians have formed astrange — 2 
personage, whom they: represent as a shepherd, 


and: the son of Vulcan. Many antient Divinities, 
whose rites and history had any. relation, to Ur 
in Chaldea, are said to have been:the children of 
.Vulean; and oftentimes to have been born in 
fires . There certainly stood a temple of old upon 
the Aventine mountain in Latium, which was the 


terror of the neighbourhood. | ‘The crueities of : 
the priests, and their continual depredations, may 


‘be inferred from the history of Cacus: Virgil 
makes Evander describe the place to Aneas; 


though 4 at is. _— in _ time to awe a Be 


ot 
ruins. ne, ¥ slo 


© Jam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rapem, 
a procul ut moles, myles ae are a 
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~ Stat domus, et scopuli ingentem traxere he et 
Hic spelunca fuit, vasto. submota recessu, ~~ 

+» Séemihominis Caci, facies quam dira costly 

~ $olis'inaccessum radiis: semperque recenti - 

(Cede tepebat humus ; foribusqueaffixa superbis 
Ora virtim tristi pendebant pallida tabo. — 
eres monstro Vulcanus erat mee teat * 


‘saa ipiiteckn ‘Cacus asa sheptiail and a person 
of great strength, and violence. “ Pastor, accola 
jus loci, Cacus, ferox viribus. He is mentioned 
also’ by Plutarch, who styles him Caccus, Kaxxes. 
SToy wer yar Hocuce maida Pwjaros Kamnov irogues mug 
nos QAoyas aosevas dim Te somaros cEw pewras, As there 
were both priests, and priestesses, in temples of 
this sort, persons styled both Lami, and Lamie ; 
so we read both of a Cacus, and a Caca. The 
‘latter was supposed to have been a Goddess, wito 
avas made a Deity for having betrayed her brother 
to Hereules.. © Colitur et Caca, que Herculi 
-fecit indicium boum; divinitatem consecuta, quia 
»perdidit fratrem.: In short, under the characters — 
sl, and — we. have a — of Cace- 





Sind * Livy. 1. 1.0 7. : 
Plutarch. in Amatorio. vol. 2. p. 762. Le 
#9 Lactantius de F, Re 1.2, 20. p. 90, L 
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sian priests, who seem to have been a set age 
devoted to rapine and’ murder. poh ste 
‘What we express Cocytus, and suppose to have 
been merely a river, was originally a» temple’ in — 
Egypt called Co-Cutus: for rivers were generally 
denominated from: some town, or temple, neat 
which they ran. ‘Co-Cutus means the Cuthite — 
temple, the house of Cuth. It was certainly a 
place of inquisition, where great cruelties were 
exercised. Hence the river, which was denomi- 
4 ‘nated from it,” was esteemed a river of hell; and 
was-supposed to have continual cries, and lamen- 
tations resounding: iia: its-waterged.. ox). ii ead 


"2  Cocy tus, named of taleteniaal Limi 
ow Heard « on its Banksisi vis hice gis 
REP ea ee bes v9 e! nt, dad ‘siete 
Milton: supposes: the river to. eat rae named 
from: the Greek word: xsxutos 2) but.‘the reverse is 
the truth.» From the baleful) river: and temple 
Co-cutus came the Greek terms xwxvros and xaxule. 
Acheron, another infernal river, was. properly a 
- temple of Achor, the 9ios amrouuos of Egypt, Pales- j 
tine, and Cyrene. It was a temple of the Sun, 
called Achor-On: and it gave name to the river, 
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on whose banks it stood. Hence like Cocutus it 
was looked upon as a melancholy stream, and by 
the Poet Theocritus styled 7 Axsgora xorusovev, the 
river of lamentations. Aristophanes speaks of an 
eminence of this name, and calls it ™ Ayspovriog 
onoTtACS osmarocayns, the rock of Acheron, dropping 
blood. Baek 
7" Pheoe, ent 17. v. 47. 

: 7 Aristoph. Bargay. v. 474, So Cocytus is by Claudian de- 
scribed as the river of tears. 

-presso lacrymarum fonte resedit 


Cocytos, De Rapt. Proserp. |, 1. v. 87, — Tigi. 
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me Goons? HIP PAS 
ONE of the most! antient “Deities of the Amo= 
fians was'tiamed Meed,’ ot’ Meet; by: which was 
signified divine wisdom. Ft was rendered by the 
Grecians Miris in ‘the’ maséuline:: butseems ito 
fave been a feminine Deity's and represented uns 
der the symbol of a beautiful female countenance 
surrotinded ‘with’ serpents. The author of ‘the 
Otphie Poetry) makes ‘Metis:the> origin: of all 
‘things: which Prochis expresses *+n dyempynew — 
- aeriay : and'supposes this personage to be.the same 
as Phanes, and Dionusus, from whom e ‘things 





Ee He makes Metis the same as. Athena. H. 31. 1.10... 
_ In another ae Metis i is styled Mewros YeveTog. Frag, 6. apes 

p 966, ewe tee teen kar eee Ege Si : 
* bid. Fragm, 8 PSS Ke rl ae ae aR 
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proceeded. By Timotheus Chronographus, in hig 
account of the creation,.this divinity was de- 
scribed as that vivifying light, which first broke 
forth upon the infant world, and produced life — 
and motion. . His notion is said to have been 
borrowed from Orpheus: Eggant ds (9. Oggeus) art 
TO Das pnkov Tov aideoa EQWTITE TWagay THY “TITY” EMrWY, 
EREWO Etvcs TO QwS TO pntay Tov aeox ro meorienmutvoy, 79 
uareotaroy AvTwY, 8 OVOIKe 6 wUTOS Oggeus UAT HS EX Mave et 
Fas. ekewre MHTI2z,; omeg igunvevet ans BOT AH, a0%, 
ZQOAOTHP, — Ema 7 avTe exbeces TeUTAS TAS ree 
Bess tun ovomaray duvemers pray eipas Suvarpsy, mas ty uemm 
Fes Tara Orv, dv ovdsss ogee. The account is remark- 
able. Hippa was another Goddess of the like. 
antiquity, and equally obsolete... Some traces 
however. are tobe still found in the Orphie 
verses above-mentioned, by which we may. dis 
cover her original character and department. She | 
is there represented as the nurse, of + Dionusus, 
and seems to have been the same as, Cybele, who 
was’ worshipped in» the mountains of vey 
and by.the Lydians upon Tmolus. She is said to 
have been: the soul of the ° worlds _and the per- — 
peaisiits fis ’ ere Tee. g. 





~ 3 Eusebii, Chron. Log. p. 4. 1 Sie aise: pe igs 
* "Traces sixdnon - Peete ee My ie 
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son who received, and, fostered. .Dionusus, ' twhea 
he came. from the thigh of his father... This bis- 
tory relates to his second birth, when he returned 
toa second state’ of childhood: Dionusus was the 
chief God of the Gentile. world, and worshipped 
under various titles; which at length came to be 
looked upon as different Deities. Most of these 
secondary Divinities had the title of Hippins, aud 
Hippia:'and as they had female’ attendants in 
their temples, these too had the. name. of Hippai. 
‘What may have been the original of the term 
Hippa, and Hippus, will be matter of future dis+ 
quisition. Thus. much is certain, — that-.the 
Greeks, who were but little acquainted with. the 
‘purport of their antient theology, unifornily: re- 
ferred it to 7 horses. Hence it was often. pre- 
fixed to the names of Gods, and of Goddesses, 
when it had no relation to their departments and 
seémed inconsistent with their character. We 
have not only. an account of Ags “Immiee, Mais 
an pare but of pansy hi soy we thosigh 
ne ie ahi oe 
Bat ; rf Te edt os Rae iam 
2 Among the Sigvithiea: (nirnelhaantieln Acer made use 
were arbitrary, and very different from the things to which they 
referred. An eagle, an ox, and ‘a horse, were all used as symbols, 
but had no real connexion with the things alluded ‘to, nor any the 
har likeness. The Grecians not considering this were 
misled by the tapes Sit never baciee’ the trae histor ry 
was veiled under it. HT Be hag : 
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a God of the sea. He is accordingly compli 
mented upon this title by the Poet Aristophanes. 


tie" Carre 


Sagi 4 Fewe. Avak Tlecesdov, 
Ger oc) oy MaAnomporay lamtwy xxvmes 


4’ 


Ceres had the ttl of. Hippia: and the Goddess 


of wisdom, Minerva, had the. same. We read> 


also of Juno Hippia, who at Olympia partook of 


joint tites and worship, with those equestrian 


Deities Neptune, and Mars, -Pausanias. mentions. 
Hoctsdiavos “Lrrriz, ces “Heas. ‘Inmie Capos : and hard- 
by ry pe Agtws “Imm, rn de Admins ‘Tom Cones. In 


Arcadia, and Elis, the most antient rites were 


Preserved + and the Grecians might have: known, 


purport ‘from. the other titles given. to. Juno at 


Olympia... For they sacrificed: here to: Aw an: 
Juno, and to Juno Paramonian ; whicl et 


titles of Hermes, Hippa was a sacred Egyptian 
term, and as, such was conferred upon .Arsinoe, 


the. wife of Ptolemy Philadelpbus ; for the prin- 
essacred 


= Rint el. acco eagle 5 


. cesof Egyptalways assumed to. 
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appellations, — Tema Agewon, % te Diradcrgy yurn. 
As the Grecians did not inquire into the hidden 
purport of antient names, they have continually 
misrepresented the histories‘of' which they treated. 
As Ceres was styled Hippa, biidreces imagined 
her to have been turned into a * mare: and Hip- 
pius Poseidon was in like manner changed to a 
horse, and supposed in that shape to have had’an 
intimate acquaintance with the Goddess. ' Of this 
Ovid takes notice. j 36, Cas 


“Et te, flava comas, fragum mitissima matér 
» Sensit equum : te sensit avem crinita colubris 
t Tp ibie vant meee kh Woigh ae e 


=* a £z% 


The like is ntans of the poe * Ocuroé : 
also of Philyra, who was so changed by Saturn; 
He is said to have taken upon himself the san 
shape, and to have followed her neighing over th 
mountains sik Theeiyy Se ; ns 
achig a Hi cISEL 10 * 
ASE Talis « et ipse subi cervice effudit Sinai 
-Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 
-> Peliow hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto, LW e¥: 








» “Hesych, “lerma. 
** Pausan. 1.8. p. 649. - x 
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All these legendary stories arose from this antient 
tern being ‘obsolete;"and' misapplied. Homer _ 
thakes mention of the’ mares of. Apollo, which the 
God: was’supposed to. yee — in pres stg 


baa: matali eve soe} vi Jie 
ack iona we Thtgen te et Arrohiun, rf wih: " 
oO 3 B 16 AE TSH rsh ba ei? ethig i y 


And he Hiaslabsondiigty Hit them in harness, and — 
giventhem’to the Hero Eumelus. © Callimachus 
_ takes notice of the same mares in his — to the 





rd God Apollo. | 4 s aS 
iquisnt Htaieet ihe Hypa: Seos evel LS) ae ett es 


COR Bibb! eek Nopioy xixrnodouey, Eee bee, gies 
Eker’ ex’ Aupeucy Cevynridce’ trptgev’ ede 
“S oie Hibee ox’ _ aEkcohupasdos: Adpnroso,” 7! ie 
‘BonigO * Mgirte 2d} 20 baiitici abe i 
This igh dtrusasoistraed mares, wes pRcivesabe 
_ of the Goddess Hippa; ‘who was of old worshipped 
inDhessaly, ‘and’ Thracey‘and in’ many different 
regions. They chanted -hymns-ia her temples; 
and performed the rites of fire : but the worship 


éis09 inh out ypa 


a ae, zal ative 
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; ee sa 
ae £ Tear ae vf pest ae 5 
“Wiad. B.. 28h. $a theses the mares of Ersicthom, 
with which Boreas was supposed.to have been enamoured. — 
Tawy nas Bogens ngarcero Cocxopsreawr, { 
“Tang 8 ncaysns xapshbnis shames. 
AnD bmroxvocmpsvas ait etna woe 
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growing obsolete, the very, terms. -were..at.-last 
mistaken. How far this- -worship:once prevailed 
may be known from the: many places denominated 
from Hippa, It was a title of Apollo, . or the Sun, 
and often.compounded Hippa On, and: contracted 
Hippon: of which name. places, oecur. in, Africa 
near Carthage ™. ®, ‘Here dn Kiera, mors evrowvBaw, née due 
‘Immuves.» Argos was of old called Hippeion + not 
from the animal ‘Irros, but amo ‘Innns v2, Aatas; 
Jrom Hippa the, daughter of Danaus, That+is 
from a ptiestess, who founded there a temple, and 
introduced the rites of ,the Goddess, whom) she 
served... As it was a title of the Sun, it was somer 
times expressed in the masculine. -gender Hippos; 
and Pausanias takes notice of.a most curious, and 
remarkable piece of antiquity, though he almost 
tuins the purport of it by referring it toan horse, 
Itistood “near mount, Taygetus in Laconia, and 
was called the monument of Hippos. The’ author 
_ tells.us, * that at particular intervals from this 
monument stood seven pillars, ROTH TeOmON oie 
wyarov, placed, says he, as I i: imagine, according ta — 
_ some miei rule and wethete aie sett 


go ges “aye eg * 
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‘supposed to’ represent’ the seven planets. Tf tien 
‘these &xtétior stotes ‘related to the * seven erratic 
‘Bodies'in our sphere, ‘the’ central monuméntof 
Hippos ‘must necessarily have “been designed for 
the Sun. And however rude the whole may possi- 
bly have appeared, it is the most antient ‘repre- 
sentation upon record, and consequently the most 
curious, of the planetary system. 
~ Tt'isi from hence, I think, ‘manifest, that ‘the 
‘titles Hippa, and Hippos, ‘telated to the luminary 
Osiris aiid betokened ‘some particular department 
of that Deity, who was the same as Dionusus. He 
was undoubtedly worshipped ‘under this appella- 
tion in varitis regions’? hence we read of Hippici 
Montes in *Colehis:: ‘tema ‘sun 'in “Lycia: “Irs 
axga in Libya “Irv vps ‘in’ Egypt and a town 
Hippos in Arabia Felix. ‘There occur also in com- 
position™, Hippon, Hipporum, Hippouris, Hip- 
Patia, Hippionésiss Hippoorene.-” This last was! 
‘Sacreit foirntain, “denominated “fromthe Godot 
Tight, WhO "Was the patrow of verse; ‘and ‘seience™: 
bit by the Greeks it was referred tora animal 
“and Supposéd-to have been produced by" thé hoof 
Of ati herse!’ ‘Fhe rites of Dionusis Hippius welt 
ais elie ess ae 








ing acquainted with any secondary. ~. 5 Sep he 
™ See Steph. Byzant. and CeMarins..< ©) 54 leat 
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carried into Thrace, where the horses of Diomedes 
-were said to have been fed with. human flesh. 
Deianira is introduced by Ovid, as asking Her- 
ori if he did not. well Teva areaeactions 
s | Non. ae succurrit crudi Diomedis imago, vid 
Effes humana, qui.dape pavit. quem Siete 


Abdetus, the Riisigs it Malta is. egeaha to 
have been a victim to these animals: psheice 
SeHEPANS Chius gives the ssellavine account... 


iffsgee “+ Tay 3 rh Sind HELEVON E5Ky mos». sy 


: Siertt nile i ” AGdngs leteAtsiabs xorad parle ich a tee cies 2 
y 0 9 Te nat scripavros wporepov. moray’ és donee 6 > 
ae "Tro sup Asoundous vsspov Eevoxrovwy 

Sees) Eremrev, pdapnvas. resi} white 
VOTES + 


These. iiienes pe which fed. upon. the flesh of 
strangers, .were the. priests of Hippa, and of 
Dionusus, styled Hippus,, or more properly Hip- 
pius...They seem*to have resided inj an island, 
and probably in the Thracian Chersonese: which 
they wa Sut eaisial ** Diu-Medes, or the island of - 





: “Ovid. Deianira ad Here. Epis. 
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othe EgyptianDeity: Medes. From hencesithe — 


-Grécian Poets have formed a personage Diomedes, 
-whtéme they shave ‘made king of »the county. 


Theit) were opposite to Apulia islands of the same _ 


name, where similar rites prevailed. The priests ie 


swans, os were: kind. to people of their own 5 


race, but cruel to * strangers, A Diomedes is 


supposed to have been a king in these: parts,’ aud 
_ toshavergivenmamesto these islands, . It is. said 


by Scymuus: Chius above, that Abderus, who.was 
devoured by the horses of Diomedes in Thrace, 


a 


built the city, which bore his name, ‘The Grecians 
continually supposed... the personage,).in whose 


URS eo 
Sy APOE, hl eT 


honour.a-city was built, to-have been the founder. — 


Thave mentioned, that Abderus:signifies the ee: 
of Abdir; which is a contraction of Abadir, the 
serpent Deity Ad-Ur, or Adorus. | And it is plain 
ifromyimany passages in ahticnt writers, that human 
‘sactifiees:were| common at his)shrine; and partir — 
eularly:-those .of infants. By Abdera. being (® 
vietim to the horses of Diomedes is meant, that the — 
thatives, ‘tsthen stele whichy seaport inshore 


2 busie? ss oe 5hys) re oe “yard © 
ec 3 
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of the Chersonesus, were obligedto submit to the 
cruel rites. of the Diomedean * priests... The very 
name;must have-come' from them} for they wor- 
shipped the Deity under the titles. of Meed, Mippa, 
and, Abadir ; and various other appellations,» .. 
_,,There.is.an account given Lat thealeepieteisil 
one Metra, who m.the more authentic manuscripts 
is,called Mnsea,’Meestra, It is said of her, that 
she.could change herself into various forms, «parr 
ticularly ex nopns yeverbas Cav, xar avbss vba, nas opreer, 
that.she would instead of a young woman appear an 
$a: 07 a cow; or else be in the shape of adog, or-of 
a,bird, , She is.represented as the daughter-of 
Exesicthon: and» these uncommon properties: are 
mentioned by Ovid”, who sets. them off with 
much embellishment. The story at bottom is very 
plain. Egypt, the land of the Mizraim, was by 
the Greeks often styled * Mestra and * Mestraia: 
and. by the person here called Mestra. we are-eer- 
dekrmo a woman cciaendeesamet 





Hes, 


=, 3 vernal shi son of Sighs i is. mith en | 
horses. Palephatus. p. 58. 







8 54, cubis . slaty * 
- *® Metamorph. I. 8. ¥. 873. : SG OTS gt 
Saree: calls Egypt Mestra, ante L3. we oer Fe ae 
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‘She was sometimes mentioned simply as a Cahen, 
or priestess, which the Grecians have rendered 
xwa, a dog. Women in this sacred. capacity at- 
tended at the shrine of Apis, and Mneuis; and of 
the sacred heifer at Onuphis. Some of them in 
different countries were styled Cygneans, and 
also Peleiadz, of whom the principal were the 

_ women at * Dodona. Many of them were priest- 
esses of Hippa, and upon that account styled 
Hippaiyas Lhave/shewn. Hence the mythologists 
under the character of Meestra have represented 

an Egyptian priestess, who could assume many 

departments, which were misconstrued _ 

ve ‘She “could: repos if we’ may 


Ovid, © Fase Rika med cries. Oe wis 
eilia: WORTLANE Gt ite. 2 (SaaS Fe RFT bs Ta < epee 
POSE Te Nene ein none ales, modo bos! 


aeF Me pir vigckgs Mfig~ viuil Sa cose Ae 
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a-eow,:a dog, and 4 bird. The whole of this related 
to the particular service of the priestess; and to 
the emblem under a the Deity was wor- 

shipped: *- iD ATES 00 Oe eaty 2 esta? 
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“DAMATER, OR CERES. 
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TSRiD oom FEE SSW a 
Ts mor bended, catlibcaites of. ‘Ceres:.and 
the pat it character of this Goddess is so inno- 
cent, and rural, that one would imagine nothing 
cruel could proceed. from her shrine... But there 
was a time, when some of her Beare were as 


They w were courts of justice; wee ip dusies 
whe 2 , as a lawgiver.. 7 ete Gale "8 apt 
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She is joined by Cicero with Libera, and they are: _ 
_ styled .the Deities,-* a quibus initia’ vite, atque’ 

victus, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis, ' 

exempla hominibus; et civitatibus data, ac disper-) 
tita esse dicantur. The Deity, towhom she wasa 
substitute, was El, the Sun. He was primarily, — 
worshipped in these temples: and I have shewn,” 

that they were from Achor denominated) Ache~ — 
rontian; also temples of Ops, and Oupis, the — 
. erent sr H enée: byt Hesy~ . 
- chins, that stp while ney and Helle, and 5 
3 Gerys, aan Terra, and Demeter, were the same. 4 
"H * Axe, nas Qarisy: sats ‘Baas xaw Pagus, xaw Pny’ ge 
Aapnrae, § roar. | Ceres was the’ “Deity. lof firex’ fs 
hence at Cnidus she was called: Kuga, = Curay@ 
title ofthe Sun. Her Roman'‘ndme Ceres, ¢x* 
presse by Hesychius Gerys, was by the Dorians — 

more properly, rendered 7-Garys.. It was ‘orig 

nally,a name of. tie ee Xapss — ¢ 
= ties: “imantes;cvlte # le Sanas ae oa 
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‘ > Onitio 4 in Verrem. 5. Sect. ultima. vol. 3. poor | lade ¢ 
2 Ceres is mefitioned By mngewnene: win i i Ba gt: 
= Hesychius. Ayega. sina «psa ae a oe Hi 
s » Reperitur i in poematiis antiquis, a Pithzo gas carmen: in 
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the Deities:were-erroneously called by the names 
of the places where they were worshipped. Charis 
is Char-Is; the * city of fire; the place where Orus 
and Hephastus were worshipped. * Hen¢e as a per! 
sonage ‘she is made the wife of ? Vulcan, on ac- 
count of her relation to fire. «» Her title of Damater 
was equally foreign to Greece; and: came from 
Babylonia, and the east. It may after this seem 
extraordinary; ‘that she should ever be esteemed 
the Goddess of corn. 'This. notion’ arose impart 
from the Grecians not understanding *their own 
theology: which bad originally, became continually 
more depraved,through their ignorance. ‘The 
towers of “Ceres «wereP'urtain, or. ‘Tipuravee; 80 
ealled from the fires, which were: perpetually there 
preserved: The Grecians interpreted ‘ this” mips 
vopciov; and rendered, what was a temple of Ors; 
@ granary of corn. In consequence of this, thoagh 
they did not abolish the antient usage: of ‘the 
place, they made it a repository. of grain, from 
whence they gave largesses to the people upon any 


act Les merit. ™ Towos nv wap sileticonal th Rese ey 
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~*Thete was a place called Charisia in Arcadia. -Pansan. 1. 8, 

p. 603. -Charesus, and Charesene, in Phrygia. Oe Pe 
and Parthia. . » See Treatise upon the Cyclopes... 2 © 
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“gitnaens ross Scant eutgyerass edidovro* Obey xas Tigura- 


veLov exadeiro, osover migorajsesov® mupos yae & aires” Ins 


early times the corn there deposited seems to have 
been for the priests and “ diviners. But this was 
only asecondary use, to which these places were 
adapted. They were. properly ‘sacred” towers, 
where a perpetual fire was preserved.» Pausattias 
takes notice of such a one in Arcadia, * RA 
wae Kogns i ispov, mug de wraube wastes, mosspevos peovTied 

pn roby cow awoctectey. He mentions a like’ cil 

cumstance at’ the Prutaneion in Elis’* ere 


“Bria roger “KOk CEUTA weroInutYR, Xo em’oUTHS mg ‘ave 


 mbouy re npeegay, Kab Ev AON vUMeTE catnip heaintene 
Attica ‘at first was ‘dividedinto separate and 10 
dependent hamlets: each of which had its: ‘ows 
‘Prutaneion; and Archon.» These Archons were 
priests of the '* Prutaneia ; and were denomina' 
from theiroffice: - Archon is the samé as" ORR 
and like Chon-Or signifies the God of light,’ id 
fire; from which title’ the priests-had theif tiante. 
Tn Babylonia, and Chaldea, _they were called 
Urchani. 
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Asi in these, temples there was always a‘ light, 
and a fire burning on the hearth, some of the 
Grecians- have varied: in. their etymology, and 
have derived the. name from. vg, Pur. Suidas sup- 
poses it to have been originally called Mugos rapetov., 

"© TMeuravesoy, Tuges wapncioy, svbo-ay agbesey rugs... The 
Scholiast upon, Thucydides. speaks. to, the same. 

PUTPOse. =7 Addos de Qari, ori 50. . Tigurcvetay vgs. np. 
racer cia ay wo Sesoy mye... Others tell us, that. the 

rutaneion was. of old called. Puros Lameion, 
from mug, pur: because it. was the repository.of. a 
Perpetual I fire... It was sacred. to Hestia, the Vesta: 
of the Romans ;. which, was only another title. for. 
Damater: and. the sacred hearth, had: the. same. 
BARE 23; (Egiav' dav kvguerara xohosns omy ev » Higuravesy,. 
29 ns. To ve to ackssov avarreras. I have mentioned, 
that these. places were temples, and at. the, same 
time courts of justice: hence. we find; that inthe 
Prutancion at Athens, the laws of Solon were 
ienareree: nies laws: were. nese spe j 





nay O Avynor ev SianeaEer Theocrit, - Q13 
~*® Suidas,- 


*7 Lg. p. 107. Others gave another reason. [gvrarsior oxe- 
AavTo, emreidn axes mxadnrre os Tgutarec, os ter drwy —— 
tas, Ibid. Peres: 
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_wooden..cylinders:. some of which remained . to 
the time of * Plutarch, sith 
» Many. of. these seriples. 3 were. desianira io aie: . 
Daasomdes the name, of Persephone, or Proser- 


»Pine,..the supposed. daughter: of . Ceres. |. They 
were in reality the same personage. Persephone 


was styled Koga, Cora;.which the.Greeks) misin- — 


_terpreted Haglass, the virgin, or damsel. How 
ould a person, who. according to the received — 
accounts, had. been ravished. by Pluto, and been 
his consort for ages ; who was the reputed queen 
~ef hell, be styled. by: way of eminence. Maglev? 


Koga, Cora, which:they. understood was the same 


vas Cura, a. feminine, title, of the sun: by whieh ! 
- -AGeres.also. was.called at. Cnidos.. However’ mild . 
_ /aid-gentle Proserpine may have beew represented 
iwher virgin state by the Poets ; yet her tribunal 
- seems in. many: places to. have been. very formiida- 
»ble, In consequence of. this we find her with 
Minos, ‘and’ Rhadamanthus,~ condemned: tothe j 
- shades below, as an infernal. inquisitor. aoe: ce 
‘says, ve a Weg 5 
Sty ret ad Yb i Barmera ical ae 
bar tees oH See tee pE TE per setety ~ jel 
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. ‘these Prataneia. They were called by the La- 

- tines, Furie ; and were originally only priests of 
fire: but were at last ranked among the hellish 
tormentors. Ceres the benefactress, and lawgi- 
ver, was sometimes enrolled in the: list of these 
demons, This is manifest from a passage in An- 
timachus, quoted by Pausanias, where her tem- 
ble igepoten of as the shrine of a Fury. 


ee “s ded: 700s acs Egsvvuos sivas edeQdov, 


The dike is mentioned a by the Scholiast upon Ly- 
cophron, > Epwwus 4 Annrng» ev Ofnass Tors ans: 
Agnadias syuaras. Her temple stood upon eis river 
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* L.8. p. 649. Mount Caucasus was denominated, as. is sup 
posed, from a shepherd Caucasus. The women, who officiated in 
: ere were styled the daughters of Caucasus, and. repre- 
~ sented as Furies: by which was meant priestesses of fire. 
Caucasi filie Furie. See Epiphanius Anchorat. p. 90. ee 
~™ Lyeophron. Scholia. v. 1225. Kas Kaadpaxes e. rol 
PAN, ‘Thid, : 
_ Neptune is said to have lain with Ceres, when in nical 
Fury,’ Apollodorus. 1. 3. p. 157. She is said from thence to 
= haye conceived the horse Areion. cS 
“. Lycophron alludes to her ‘cruel rites, when he is speaking of 
Tantalus and Pelops. | 
= : ae ‘ “Ov ramsey a» yauPascw Evora wore 
a Eginrvs, Bonga, ErPnPoges, urn 
Wi rongnent elon y. 15. 
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Ladon, and she had this name given to her by” 
the people of the place. Kaauos d Egiwuy 6: @ra- 
waovos rnv @rov. The Thelpusians call the Goddess 
Demeter a Fury. Herodotus speaks of a Pruta- 
neion in Achaia Pthiotic, called Leitus ; of which 
he gives a fearful account. No person, he says, 
ever entered the precincts, who returned. What- 
ever person ever strayed that way, was immediately 
seized upon by the priests, and sacrificed. The 
custom so. far prevailed, that many, who thought 
they were liable to suffer, fled away to foreign 
parts. And he adds, that after a long time; when 
‘any of them” ventured to return, if they were 
caught, they were immediately led to the Pruta- 
neion. Here they were crowned with garlands. 
and in great parade conducted to the altar. 1 
shall quote the author's words.. * Anirov de xadeaoi 
70 Tipuravmsov os Arasos” ny de erehOy, ux ects dxws tGeos, 
wey % buorobacs AA” wrt ts eos TETOLES wohnos nde row 
(pirRovrwy rerewy bucsobas, deicavres oryovre amadpavrss 
&s ahrAny xwenv.,  Xeovw dt reciovres, omscw xaredborrss, 


NY GAITKWYTAs, ESSARAOVTO E¢ TO Tleutavmioy, we hirei TE 


" Enysovre, stapacs mas mumacBess, as ws cu mommy 
_, tkaxgas. The people of Leitus are said to have 
- been the sons of Cutissorus. Herodotus speaks — 
f the temple, as gre, in his time: and of 
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the custom still subsisting. He farther mentions, 
that when Xerxes was informed of the history of 
this place, as he passed through Thessaly, “he 
withheld himself from being guilty of any viola- 
tion. And he moreover ordered his army to pay 
due regard to its sanctity ; so very: awfal, it 
aka Was mysterious cruelty. es 
-oLimagine, that the story of the,Harpies relates 
tor priests of the Sun. They were denominated 
from their seat of residence, which was an ora- 
cular temple called Harpi, and Hirpi, analogous 
to Orphi, and Urphi in other places. I have 
— shewn, that the antient name of a priest was 
Cahen, rendered mistakenly «», and canis. Henee 
the Harpies, who were priests of Ur, are styled 
by Apollonius, the Dogs of Jove. Iris accosting 
_ Calais, and Zethus, tells them, that it would be 
ee apy efenatins to offer any hers to i. 
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| f This Sea 3 m the: common F aeceptee is. not ap- 
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this representation was only the insigne of the 
people, as the vulture, and eagle were of the 
Egyptians: a lion of the Persians. The Harpies 
were certainly a “ college of priests in Bithynia; 
and on that account called Cahen. They seem to 
have been a set. of rapacious persons, who, for 
their repeated acts of violence, and cruelty, were 
driven out of. the country. ‘Their temple was 
styled Arpi; and the environs Arpi-i : hence the 
Grecians formed 7 ‘Agruas. There was a region 
in Apulia named Arpi; and in its neighbourhood 
were the islands of Diomedes, and the birds, 
which were fabled to. have been like swans: -} 
have before shewn, that they were Amonian 
priests : so likewise. were the Hirpi near. Soracte 
in-Latium. They were priests of fire: of whose 
ustoms I have taken notice, —_—_- iene 

_ The persons who resided in these temples are 
represented as persons of great strength and 
stature: for many of them were of the race of — 
Anac. There is reason to think, that a custom 
prevailed in. these places of making strangers en- 





% The Sirens and Harpies were persons of the same vocation ;_ 
and of this the Scholiast upon Lycophron ‘seems to have been — 
apprised: Seev. 653, Ye ees 

_ Hatpya, “Agrue, was certainly of old a name of a ples 
The town so called is mentioned to have been near Enchel 


Hilyria. Here was an Amomian Petra of Cadmus, and Hatme 






& 





< 


gage in fight with some of the priests ‘trained wp’ 
for'that purpose. The manner of contention wag" 
either with the cxstus, or by wrestling. And as” 
the priest appointed for the trial was pretty sure 
of coming off the conqueror, the whole was looked 


_ Upon as a more specious kind of sacrifice. Amy- 


cus, who was king of Bithynia, is represented as 
of a* gigantic size, and a great proficient with 
the cestus. He was in consequence of it the 


__ terror of all strangers Who came upon the coast. 


_ Cercyonians were undoubtedly priests of Ceres, or 








Cercyon. of *” Megara was equally famed for 
wrestling ; by which art he slew many, whom 


he forced to the unequal contention. But Cer 
: yon was the name of the * place; and they were 


the Cercyonians, the priests of the temple, who 
were noted for these achievements. Pausanias 
gives an account of them under the character of 
€ person. * Bias de 0 Kegnuwy Avyeras xo He adkes 
Koenig ruc Eevuc, xas madras 2 Cxrousos. Cercyon 


* was i in other respects lawless in his behaviour to~ 
wards strangers ; but especially towards those who. 


would not contend with him in wrestling, These 





es 
be oe Ber oni ame. Theocrit. Idyl. 22. v. 94 
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Bamneter- : who seems to have been tired of their . 
service, and glad to get rid of them, as we are 
ratoraed - the poet, 
ee Reci- Ceres isto vidit pereuntia vultu — 
Corpora These Cercyonea manu. 


Before most temples of old were areas, which were 
designed for Gumnasia, where these feats of ex- 
ercise were performed. Lucian speaks of one be- 
fore the temple of * Apollo Lucius. And Pau- 
sanias mentions that particular * parade, where 
Cercyon was supposed. to have exhibited his art 
‘ It stood before the tomb of Alope, and was called: 
the Palestra of Cereyon eyen in the time of this 
_ writer, who takes notice of many others.. He 
styles it Tages Anonns, as if it were a tomb. — But 
it was a Taph, or high altar, sacred to Al-Ope, _ 
Sol Pytho, who was the Deity of the place called . 
ae: Before this altar was the fea a8 Ee 
ca i 
Ovid. This. v. 411, se. ; 


“% Anacharsis. yol. 2, p. 388, Trpsacwy 19" auwy pacts 3 
20h. trey isgov AMWOAAwI0g Avuse, 


* Kas 3 a) Tomes bures Taharspa Aas a6 i sia inmrsiro OAvyor wow 74" 

$00 ie Brows ary Pausan. [. 1. p. 94. : é De 

That very antient temple of Pan on Mount Lyceum in Are 

bad a Gymnasium in a grove. Ess 5 Avxary Thies Teo) 
RAR Ig aro ares Sindee, nah ce , eat Le are 

ee ate gee 
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where the Cercyonian priests obliged people to 
contend with them. -I have taken notice of a 
Pharos at * Torone, which Proteus is said to have 
quitted, that he might not be witness to the cru- 
elties of his sons. He fled, it seems, to Egypt, 
Teva arvgas tas Eevoxtovag wadas, to shun their 
wicked practices; for they were so skilled in the 
Palestric art, that they slew all strangers whom 
_ they forced to engage with them. Taurus, called 
Minotaurus, was a temple in Crete: but by the 
Grecians is spoken of as a person, Under this 
character Taurus is represented as a * renowned 
Wrestler, and many persons are said to have been 
sent from. Athens to be victims to his prowess. 
Eusebius styles him, * wuos xas avmuegos, 2 man of 
cruel and sour disposition. After he had done 
Much mischief, Theseus at length Tavgov xaremas 
aire, aie him in his own art, and alanene 









* es, have mentioned, that Torone was a temple of the Sun, 
and also paryeaie, by which was meant a place of fire, and a light- 
This is not merely theory : for the very tower may be 

Seen upon coins, where it is represented as a Pharos with a blaze 
of fire at the top. See vol. 2. page 118. 

_* Phutarch, Theseus, p. 6, 

* Chron. Logos. p. 31. He was also named inek: Asterion, 

‘and Asterius, Lycoph. v, 1299. Schol. and Etymolog. a“ 

Minois, Asterius was represented as the son of Anac, 

Cte _-Pausan, 1.7. p, 524. Ardgg tous amolarey aie 

: meee are Myon) Pausan, 1. 2. p. 189. sion. 
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He is supposed to have done the like by Cereyon. 
3 Neyeras Be 6 Keperay rous dhagavras wavrae eg won” 
54 Srpberpaus wrnv Oncews. For itis said of Cercyon, 
that he slew every person who ventured to cope 
with him'in wrestling, except Theseus. In all these 
instances the place is put for the persons who 
resided in it: of which mistake I uae — 
optené often ‘to take notice. 

- Antient history affords numberless instances’ of 
this ungenerous and cruel practice. The stranger, - 
who ‘stood most in need of courtesy, was treated 

as ‘a profest enemy: and the rites of hospitality 
were evaded under the undue sanction ofa Sacti- 
fice'to the Gods. In the history of Busiris’ ‘we. 

have an account ‘of this custom prevailing in 

Egypt. i Becipw ds xara ty Avyurrov ry An xan® 
Auepew CQmysaovra rus orcipem npesvesis ZENOTE; dts 
said of Busiris, that he used'to offer to Jupiter, as 

_ the most acceptable sacrifice, all the strangers, 
-whom chance brought into his country. ‘There 
was a tradition concerning Anteus, that he 
covered the roof of a temple, sacred to Poseidon, 
with the sculls of foreigners, whom he forced to 






uiienen: 1.1. p..94. : ti. 
- Diodorus explains farther the nase. of this pone, 


Toy waraovrce Toss : FaRouey, eas “Foy eres 
p- 226. 


-® Diodorus Sic. 1, sp 95 and 233, 








ere: 
hn ‘ 


~ KPaNtory tgepi ror rw Tlozuduvos vaor. Pindar. Isth. Ode 4. 
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‘engage with him. The manner of the engage- 
ment was by * wrestling. Eryx in Sicily was a 
proficient in this art, and did much mischief to 
Strangers: till he was in his turn slain. The 
Deity was the same in these parts, as was alluded 
to under the name of Taurus, and Minotaurus, in 
Crete; and the rites were the same. Hence Lyco- 
phron speaks of Eryx by the name of Taurus; 
eo the place of exercise before the erst 
* Taupe dedatodes xaxokeve 

o>. EBeans xovispoes. 
This a Scholiast interprets radaispav te imvieninn 
_ Eeexzex, The Gymnasium of Eryx, who used to 
| Murder strangers. Androgeos the son of Minos ~ 
came to the * like end, who had been superior'te 
every body in this art. Euripides styles the hero 
Oem * Eevodaixray, on account of his cruelty to 

gers. He resided it seems near the sea-coast ; 
a Used to she every ae, who» bare 

















en Tor Avraiwy Qnot tur gENON ry arenes ort 


_ Scholia. p, 458. See Diodorus a sores 2 ma, 
RE fous Dararai, 4s pods.” 

* V. 866, and Scholia, © 
a * Diodorus Sic, 14. p. 263. 
“Hercules Furens vy, 391. 
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that way, or whom ill fortune brought on shore, 
to contend with him. And his ambition was to 
be able with the skulls of the victims, which he. 
slew, to build a temple to Apollo. . * Kaxofeves é 
. Kumvos, as ev mapody rns aracons omwv, emexeparoues 
Tous mapiovras, vaow rw AroAAwys Exromevos ex Tuy KEDaAwY 
osxodouncas, Mention is made of Lycaon, qui ad- 
venas et hospites trucidavit. He is said to have 
founded the temple of Jupiter * Lycaus, and to 
have first introduced human sacrifices, particularly 
a no: se of infants. Avxxiv dé ers toy Cwmov rov “6 Avxasov 
“Auos Cpegos nueyxev avOpwmov, xaos ebuor ro Epepos, xa 
eomecey ext t2 Cwmn ro cin, Lycaon was the person, 
who brought an infant, the offspring of a man, to 
the altar of Zeus.Lucaios: and he slew the infant, 
and he sprinkled the altar with the blood which 
issued from it. Antinous in ‘Homer threatens to 
send Irus to one Echetus, a king in Epirus, who 
was the dread of that country. The same threat 
is uttered against ” Ulysses, if he should presume 
to bend the bow, which Penelope had laid before 








_ “Pindar. Olymp. Ode 10, p. 97. Scholia. from the Cygnus of 
‘Stesichorus. 7 ‘ : 

; Bt Euripides. Orestes. v..1648. Schol. Lycaon was a Deity, and 
his priests were styled Lycaonide. He was the same as Jupiter 
Lyczus, and Lucetius: the same also as. Ha oie ae gies is 3 

,” Pausan. 1. 8. p, 600. a5 os amis pir iz 
#2 Odyss. 1... v. 807, = . Roker = : ol z 
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the suitors. Under the character of Lycaon, 
Cycnus, &c.. we are to understand Lycaonian and. 
Cycnean priests ; which latter were from Canaan: 
and. this method of interpretation is to be ob- 
served all through these histories. | Echetus, 
Exsros, was a title of Apollo, rendered more cém- 
monly * ‘Exaros by the Greeks, as if it came from 
the word ixas, It was an Amonian title by which. 
Orus,*and Osiris, were called: and this king: 
Echetus was a priest of that family, who was 
named from the Deity, whom he served. The 
Poet styles him Ceorwy dmAnwova, from his cruelty to 
ia 3 ; “i 


Wits o Hrrespovde Carwy ev wns fosdouvn 

1524 Bas Exgeroy Cacsrna, Bporwy enrnwovm waytwr. 
0s x? ame piven raxanes, Kas BaTe VAAL Yarra, 
 Mrdta ¥ kepucas don xuow wee darecbas 





a eg send ‘thee, caitiff, far beyond the seas, 
To the grim tyrant Echetus, who mars 
_ All he encounters; bane of human kind. ~ 
» Thine « ears he'll lop, and pare the nose away 


a as 















* ica wh Aaboius Amcdrwves Exatow. Homer. H. to 2 

Apollo. -v, 1. ees 
Bu nds ayogeue Gromgomias “Exaroso, Hiad. A. v. 385. 
Deve mpmencseeintry Exarov, Tiade Y. W771 
23 teas Ey. 83. ; 
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_ From thy pale ghastly visage: dire to rie . 
The very parts, which modesty conceals, 

+ He'll tear relentless from the seat of life, 

~~ To feed his ee me 


When the Spaniards got access to the western 
world, there were to be observed many rites, and 
_ many terms, similar to those, which were so com- 
mon among the sons of Ham. Among: others 
was this particular custom of making the person, 
_ who was designed for a victim, engage in fight _ 
- with a priest of the temple. In this manner he 
was slaughtered : and this procedure was aerenes 
2 proper method of * sacrifice. 
- The histories of which I have been scien 
"Were founded in truth, though the personages are 
not real. Such customs did prevail in the first 
ages: and in consequence of these customs we find 
those beggarly attributes of wrestling and boxing — 
conferred upon some of the chief Divinities. 
Hercules and Pollux were of that number, who 
__ Were 2s imaginary beings, as any mentioned above: 
_yet represented upon earth as sturdy fellows, who 
“Tighted some, and * wronged many. i. were 





°° Purchas. Pilg. vol. 5. p. 872. and sie della = ca 
Rycaut. p. 4030 ae 


" See Plata life of Theseus, P 9, 4. vol. 1. 
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_ in’short a kind of honourable Banditti, who would 
suffer nobody to do any mischief, but themselves. - 
From these customs were derived the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Pythic, and Olympic games, together 
with those at Delos. Of these last Homer gives a 
fine description in his Hymn to Apollo. - 
* Dre cv Anau, Doss, paris’ emirepreias aTop. — 
¢ ~Evba ros iAxegiruves Taoves neyspebovras, 
~~ Avros cuv wasdeoos, xas aidorns wAroxarrs, 
‘Oude os TIYTMAXIH: 12, xas opynfaw, xaos wordy 
~ Myneapatvos Tipweciy, Oray snTwyTas aywra, 
These contentions had always in them something 
ctuel, and savage: but in later times they were 
Conducted with an appearance of equity. Of old 
the oe ceremony Was 2 most unfair and barba= 
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ANoruer name for those Amonian temples 
was Campi, of the same analogy, and nearly of 
the same purport, as Arpi above-mentioned. It 
was in after times made to signify the parade be- 
fore the temples, where they wrestled, and other- 
wise celebrated their sacred games; and was ex- 
pressed Campus. When chariots came in fashion, 
these too were admitted within the’precincts ; and . 
races of this sort introduced. Among the. La- 
tines the word Campus came to mean any open 
d leyél space ; but among the Sicilians the true 
leaning was in some degree preserved, Kepmros— 
Tnmadgcyos, Sinvaos, . Hesychius. It was properly 
© aplace of exercise in general, and not confined 
»toraces. Hence a combatant. was. styled * Cam- 
_ Pio, and the chief persons, who presided, * Cam- 
- Pigeni, The exercise itself was by the Greeks» 
Styled wywy, ardros, ausrdda; all Amonian terms, taken — 
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taken from the titles of the Deity, in whose ho- 
nour the games were instituted. These temples 
partly from their symbols, and partly from their 
history, being misinterpreted, were by the an- 
_ tient mythologists represented as so many dra- 
gons and monsters. Nonnus mentions both Arpe, 
and Campe in this light, and says that the latter 
had fifty heads, each of some different beast, 


eS rs eR a GN 3 Hs aro deipns 
1 Hibee wevranovra xapnare moira Onewy. 


‘ ae 
But Campe was an oracular temple and inclosure, 
sacred to Ham or Cham: where people used to 
exercise, The fifty heads related to the number 
of the priests, who there resided ; and who were 
esteemed as so many wild beasts for their cruelty. 
Nonnus makes Jupiter kill Campe: but Njodorus 
Siculus gives the honour to Dionusus; who is 
supposed to have slain this monster at Zaborna in 


‘Libya ; and to have raised over ‘her, apace Tacpapet= 


yses, a vast mound of earth. This heap of soil was 


in reality a high place or altar; which in after - 


‘times was taken for a place of burial. These in- 

closures grew by degrees into disrepute; and the 

“History of them obsolete. In conseqnence of 
‘ is 
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* Nonnus. 118. p.500. 
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which ‘the saga, or mounds, were supposed: to!be. 
the tombs of heroes. ©The Grecians, “who took 
every history to thémselves, ima; ined, that theif’ 
Jupiter’ and Dionusus,’ atid’ thejr | ‘Hercules: bad’ 
slain’ them: "But what’ they took for tombs’ of 
enemies were in reality altars to these very Gods; 
who-were not confined to Greece,’ nor of Grecia, 
original.» “The Campanians jin Italy. were an an= 

‘Amonian colony 5 and they were’ dendmi- 
nated from Campe or Campus, which was prob= _ 
abl? the first: temple, they erected. Stephanus 

- Byzantinus shews, that there was of old such @ 

Placed Kapiwec-serieue ‘Kapwave 3 “but would isi 
nuate that it took its nanié from a person the head 
of the colony. Eustathins more tly WAT it 
give name to the people : “though he is not Sufi: 
ciently determinate. ° # Kapmaver aro Tey Vrosalnee 
vor ents Hp ran vopactnoas, ware Kapre odes . There 
Were many of these Campi w Greece, which are 
styled by Pausanias: drasdica,: in: contradis stinction ah 
to the Loon ind which were covered. ‘They are. 
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and the inclosures for that purpose, where they 
wrestle and contend, are called Camping closes. 
There are many of them in Cambridgeshire, as, 
well as in other parts of the. kingdom, In Ger-. 
many we meet with the name of Kampenfelty 
_ in which word there is no part derived from the 
Latin language : for the’ terms: would. then ‘be sy~. 
nonymous, and one of. them redundant. »Kem- 
penfelt ‘was, I imagine, am.attient name for a 
: _ field of | sorts, and exercise, like the gymnasium: 
of the G reeks: anda Camping pier in Bien 
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Kahorw ds gacw (és Avyurrios) revs EAAnas shidiagertas 
“TUG exspavigaroug “Hewas re, xas @ens, ers de ams 
‘-wirormns tas ae” iavrev. Diodorus oa, 1s. 
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Ir has been my uniform purpose, during the 
whole process, which I have made in my system, 
to shew, that the Grecians formed Deities out of - 
titles ; and that they often attributed to one per- 
son, what belonged to a people. And when they 
had completed the history, they generally took 
the merit of it to themselves. By means of thi’ 
clue we may obtain an insight into some of the 
Most remote, and the must obscure parts-of an- 
tiquity, . For many and great achievements have 
been attributed to heroes of the first ages, which 
it was not possible for them singly to have pet- 
formed. And these actions, though in some 
degree diversified, and given to different per- 


Sonages, yet upon examination will be to 
_ Telate to one people or family; and - o 
. bottom one and the-same history. 
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ts a we consider the history: bi Sin, ‘he will 
‘appear'a wonderful conqueror, who travelled over 
‘the face of the whole." “earth, winning new terri- 
tories,” wherever he came; yet always’ to:-the: 
‘advantage of those whom he subdued: He is said 
to save ‘been ‘the son of Rhea: and his chief 
ae — in his peregrinations were Pan, Anubis, 
~ Macedo, with Maro, a great planter of vines; 
“also Triptolemus much skilled in husbandry. The 
people « of India claimed Osiris, as theif own; and 
maintained, that he was born at Nusa in their 
* country. Others supposed his birth-place- to 
; “been ‘at Nusa in’ Arabia, where he first” 
planted. 1 the Vine. “Many make hima native: of 
LK mention’ the rout of his: ‘travels “as 
cominencing from that country through Arabia, 
and] Ethiopia and then to India, and the régions 
of t the east. ° “When he was arrived at'the extreii- 
ties of the ocean, he ‘turned ‘back, and “passed 
through the upper provinces of ‘Asia,’ till he dame 
t0, the Pgiapen each he € assed. He then ae 
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entered * Thrace, awith the King of which hé hada 
severe encounter: yet -he is said :té have.persé+ 
vered in bis rout westward, tillhé arrived at the 
fountainsof the Ister./ He wasalso in. Italy, and 
Greece : fromthe former of which he expelled the 
giants. near Phlegra*in Campania. ‘He visited 
many places upon. the ocean: and» though ‘he is 
Tepresented as’ at! the head! of am army; and/his 
travelsiwere attended with military operations; yet * 
hie isat the same time described with the Muses, 
and Sciences in his retinue, His march likewisé 
was conducted with songs, and dances, and the 
‘sound of every. instrament of music. He built 
cities in various parts; particularly $ Hecatom- 
pulos, which he denominated Theba, after the 
Tame of his mothér. In every region, whither he 
“tame,-he is.said to have instructed ‘the people in 
“planting, and sowing, and other useful arts. He 
4 ‘Particularly introduced the vine: and where that 
Was not adapted to the soil, he taught the natives 
the use of ferment, and cheses, them, the: asta 





ig! Medes abit, 
; bid. p. 14, Thin iy is alo salto fv ben bi by 
Hercul : 


/Mercules. Diodorus. 1. 4, p. 225. 
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make ’ wine of barley, little inferior to the juice of 
the grape. He was esteemed a great blessing to 
the Egyptians both as a * Lawgiver, and a King. 
He first built temples to the Gods: and was re- 
puted a general benefactor of ° mankind. After 
many years travel they represent him as returning 
t Egypt in great triumph, where after his death 
he was enshrined as a Deity. His Taphos, or high 
altar, was shewn i in many places: in all which he 


be aheriiigcs was “supposed to have been buried. 





le of Memphis shewed one of them; 
ge Dy was a sacred pillar, containing a detail of 


-hislife, and great actions, to the following purport. 


© My father was Cronus, the youngest of all the 
Gods, Lan the hing Osiris, wha carried my arms 
over the Jace f the whole earth, till T arrived at 
the uninhabited parts of India; From thence I 
passed through the regions of the north to the 
Sountain-head of the Ister. I visited also other 
remote countries ; nor stopped till I came to the - 
western ocean. I am the eldest son of Cronus ; f 
orang from the genuine and escoae nite race of 


oom nee 
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(Ewes) Sous, and am related to the fountain of day. 
There is not a nation upon earth, where I have not 
been; and to whose good I have not contributed. ” 
~ This is.a’ very curious piece of | antient history? 
and it will be found to be in great measure true, 
ift taken with this allowance, that what i is here said 
to have, been achieved by one Segre was th 
ae persons "fic one ; by which: ‘means the 
history of the first ages has been in some sdegree * 
confounded. In this description the Cuthites are 
‘alluded to, who carried on the expeditions here 
‘mentioned, They were one branch of the posterity 
of Ham ; who is here spoken of as the eldest son of 
Cronus, How justly they conferred upon him 
this rank of primogeniture, I will not’ determine. 
_ By’ " Cronus. we are here to understand the same 
person, as is also represented under the name of 
Sotis. This would be more truly expressed Zwor, 
Soin; by which is meant the Sun: All the Amo- 
nian families affected to be styled Heliade, or the 
offspring of the Sun: and under this title they — 





™ Both the Patriarch, and his son Ham, had the name of 
Cronus, as ‘may be learned from Sanchoniathon. EyomBncay os 
“Amt o» Thagaias Kory rps wads, Keors buanones m9 

Euseb. Prasp, 1. 1. c. 10.. p37. oe 
|. Paraiais the same_as Pur-aia, the land of Urs fiom: 
Gentile writers deduce all lt sete amgtboloay, (eee 
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athided :to\ their great ancestor the father of.all: 
as by Osiris othey. ‘generally meant Ham, | 2wor, 
So6n, is thesame as:*Zoon, «and Zoan,\ the foun+ 
tain of: day. The. land of Zoan.in Egypt was the 
nome ‘of Heliopolis: and the’ city Zoan the place 
of ‘the: Sun.i:The person: then. styled here, Sotis, 
can be no other than the great Patriarch undera, 
title. ‘ofthe Sun, He is accordingly: by Philo 
: Bibiius called Ousoiis in an extract from Sanchos, 
niathon. : «; He’ makes him» indeed reside, -where. 
>was afterwards. built: but supposes him to 
ata time, when there were greatorains 
and storms} and to have been the first constructor 
‘of a. ship, ‘and ‘the first | who. ventured. upon! the. 
If seas. n respect to the travels of Osiris we-shall _ 
find. that. the, posterity. ef Ham. did traverse at) 
different times: the regions above-mentioned); ‘and, 
in many -of them took up, their abode. They. 
built the city Memphis in Egypt; also Hecatome 





pulos, which they ‘denominated Theba, after:the 
name, of their’ reputed. mother, . They ah built 
Zoan, the city of the Sun... wuTaERO 
Osiris is a title often conferred upon the great 
patriarch himself : and there i is no way to find out 
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the-person meant. but by observing the history, 
which. is subjoined. «When we’ read! of Osiris 
being exposed “in-an ark,-and being afterward 
restored «to: day’; of his» planting the: ' vine, and 
teaching “mankind agriculture; and inculcating 
religion/:and ‘justice ; the person: alluded to stands — 
too manifest. to need any! farther. ‘elucidation: 
And when: itvis: said of Osiris, that: lie wentover 
most parts: of the habitable globe, and built. cities 
in Fatious regions ; this too may be easily under- 
stood.’ It'camallude to nothing else, buta people 
called Osirians, who traversed the regions -men- 
tioned.” “They were principally the Cuthites, who 
Weut abroad under various denominations : “and 
_ the histories of all the great heroes, and heroines 
of the first ages will be found of the same purport, 
as the foregoing. Osiris is supposed to have been 
Sueeceded j in’ Egypt by Orus. After Orus_ ‘came. 
ples ; who. was succeeded by “+ Sesostris, “ae 
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PERSEUS s was one of the most antent hee 
inthe mythology of Greecé: the merit of whose - 
cepeed achieremente the Helladians ok to 
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themselves; and gave out that he was a-native of 
Argos. He travelled to the temple of * Ammon; 
and:‘from thence traversed the whole extent: of 
Africa. He subdued the * Gorgons, who lived in 
Mauritania, and at Tartessus in Beetica’; and de- 
feated the Ethiopians. upon, the western ocean, 
and the nations about mount. Atlas:. which 
4yountain he only and Hercules are said to have 
passed. Being arrived at the extremity. of the 
continent, he found means to pass over, and to 
Bet possession of all the western islands... ‘He 
‘warred in the East 5. where he freed * Andromeda, 
the daughter of Cepheus king: of the eastern 
Ethiopia, who was exposed to,a ‘sea-monstet, 
Some imagine this to have happened at ‘Joppa im 
Palestine, where the ° bones of this monster of an 
extraordinary size are supposed to have been fora — 
long time’ preserved. «He is said to have built 


ep oe a 






* Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1168. 

* Tas Topyoras em wesevor woae ros weps mods IPnpias nv Tayreece 
Schol. in Lycophr. ad v. 838. 

3 [Atlas] Apex Perseo et Herculi pervius, Solin. ¢. 24. _ 
_ *Andromedam Perseus nigris portdrit ab. ni Ovid. Att. : 
Amand..1. 1, v.53. . + * Ree pete is ae 
-$Pausan. 1. 4. p. 370. eases 

“© Pliny mentions these bones being bough from Joppa to Rome 
in the xdileship of M. Scaurus; longitudine pedum.$0,, Lites ne- 
costarum Indicos ele; buntos exes situ di 
quipedali. 1. 9. o. &. 
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” Tarsus in Cilicia, reputed the most antient city 
in the world ; and to have planted the’ peach tree 
at * Memphis: The Persians were supposed to have | 
been ‘his descendants. He travelled through Asia 
Minor, to the country of the ° Hyperboreans upon 
the Ister, and the lake Mwotis; and frony thence 
descended to Greece. Here he built'Mycene, and 
Tiryns, said by many to havebeen’ the work-of the 
Cyclopians. He established:a seminary at Helicon? 
and was the founder of those families, which were 
styled Dorian; ‘and “Herculean. It isa’ dowbt | 
_ among writers, whether he came into Italy. Some 
of his family were there; who defeated the giant — 
race in- Campania, and--who afterwards built 
Argiletum, and Ardea in Latium. Virgil supposes 
it to have cern effected by Danie the mother ‘of 
eee oy Jaieg pipet 
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Vs 225. ~ See Solin. ¢. 38. : r 
*Perseam quoque plautam —— a Perseo Memphis satam. — 
he 15, ¢. 13. , 


Of Perseus in Cilicia, see Chron, Pasch. p. 39. °° 
- * Pindar. Pyth: Od. 10. —— + sadogean? peer 
~ bes. Schol inv 70. ea ae | 
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Tavpuns Bacvavee.. Schol. in Apollon. Argonautic, | 


382. - o) PHE ANALY SYSIOF. 
But ™ Servius osays,sthati Perseus: himself in hig 


ehildbood: was driven to the codst of Dauniav' He 
is: mepresented as the- ancestor “of the Grecian, 
Herciles,. supposed to have been born at Thebes 
in Beeotia. “In reality: neither: * Hercules, sot 
Perseus, .was of Grecian’ original); notwithstand# 
ing the genealogies framed in that country. The 
history. of the latter came apparently from Egypt) 
as.we may learn from Diodorus”: baci de xx rad 
truly represents him_as an * Aésyrian; by wliiclris 
meant a Babylonian: and agreeably to this he is 
said to have married " Asterie, the daughtet of 
Belus, the same as Astaroth and Astarte of @a+ 
naan; by whom. he had a’ daughter: Hecaté: 
This, though taken from an idle system /of 


theology, yet plainly shews, that the history of 


i ahs 





Ardea a Danie Persei matre condita, Plin, Hist, Nap le-2y 
p. 252. ; 9 hey racers 4 


** Servius in Virgil. Zin. 1. 8, bey st 
™ Diodorus Sic. 1. 1, p- 21. ; : 
*3 Ibidem. eos city Ry ae - 
"* Herodotus. 1. 6. -c. 54. See Chron. Paschale. pe 3s. -. a 
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Perseus had been greatly misapplied and-lowered;: 
by being inserted »among -thefables»of»Greeces 
Writers‘ speak ‘of him as a»gteat:’? Astronomer’ 
and:a person of uncommon-kuowledge: ; He-in= 
structed: mariners .to dixect: their way in the sea 
by' the lights of heaven ; and particularly. by thé 
polar constellation, . This he first observed, and: 
gave it the name of Helice. Though he-was re- 
presented as a Babylonian; yet. he resided ix 
Egypt, and is said to have reigned at, Memphis: 
To say the truth, he was worshipped at) that 
place :. for Perseus. was a. title of the Deity; 
?? Hegoeis, 6 ‘Hass 7, Perseus was no other, than the 
Sun, the chief God of. the Gentile world., On 
this account he had a temple of great repute at 
* Chemmis, as well as at’ Memphis, and in, other 
parts of Egypt.. Upon the Heracleotic branch of 
‘the,Nile;*hear the sea, was a celebrated watch- 
tower, denominated from him, His. tpae name 
Was) “ieee or es nsdees Peresis, Perses, 
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and Perseus: and in the account given: of this 
personage we have the history of the Peresians, 
_ Parrbasians, and Perezites, im their several pere- 
gtinations; who were no other than the Heliade, 
and Osirians abovementioned. | It is a mixed 
history, in which their forefathers are alluded to; 
particularly their great progenitor, the father of 
mankind.’ He was supposed to have had a.re- 
newal of life» they therefore described Perseus:as — 
inclosed: in. an ark, and exposed in a state of 
childhood ‘upon the waters, after er bee 
eee en Seemann tik 

» Bochart thinks that the name. both of Dens 
0 Perseus was from 075; Paras, am Horse : be- 
cause the Persians were celebrated horsemen; and 
took great delight in that animal. But it must 
be considered that the name is very antient, and 
prior to this use of horses. P’aras, ‘P’arez,.and 
Prerez, however diversified, signify the Sun; and 
are ofthe same analogy as P’ur, P'urrhos, P’oros, 
which betoken fire... Every animal, which was 
‘tm any degree appropriated to a Deity, was'called 
+hy.some_sacred * title. Hence an horse was 
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called Parez: and: the same name, btit**without 
the prefix, wag given to a lion by many mations 
in the east.. It was at first only a mark of re+ 
ference, and betokened a solar animal, specifying 
the particular Deity to whom it -was - sacred. 
There were many ‘nations, which were. distin- 
guished in the sime manner; some of whom the 
Greeks styled Parrhasians.. ‘Hence the antient 
‘Arcadians, those Selenite, who were undoubtedly 
’an Amonian ‘colony, had. this appellation: .A 
‘people in Elis had the same. The Poets described 
the constellation of Helice, or the Bear, by the 
title of Parrhasis, Aretos; and Parrhasis: Ursa. 
This asterism was confessedly first taken notice of 
‘by Pérez or Perseus, ea — is: meant - Per- 


‘wight: iit 

ras at aehe fed, ee sgt 
“ Versique ab axe suo Parshasis. Arctos erat 

bite th SB 


da the east where bes wor of: ‘Aree greatly 


salle aftes this manner. Patt of Media, acon 
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were some waters of this nature ae arcana 
Aqua Persianw. See-Apuleii Florida. c. 16.-.p- 795, and p. 801. 
They were so named. from Perez, the. Siva nouns 
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ing to’ 'Polybiusy had the name of Parrhasia. 
There:were also Parrhasii and Parrhasini in’ Sog- 
diana; dnd * the like near Caucasus : also a town 
vetinl *Parasinum in the Tauric Chersonesus. 
The people styled Parthasians in Greece were 
the same as the Dorians and Heraclidex ; all alike 
Cuthites, as were the antient Persians, Hence 
itis. truly said by Plato, that the Heraclid in 
: Greece, and the Achemenide among the Persians 
a ere of the same Stock :'-*7 7 To de Hoanartes re eves 
: mipeevens eg “Megoea - rov -Asos avapeperas, On 
‘this ‘account * Herodotus makes Xerxes claim 
kindied with the Argives of Greéce, as being 
equally of the posterity of Perses, the same a3 — 
Perseus, the Sun: under which character the Per- 
. sians_ described the patriarch, from whom they 
were descended. Perseus was the same as Mt 
thras, whose sacred cavern was styled Perseiim. 










a Palys La p; 389. ; Rie 
"Bin Hist, Nat. 1.6. ¢16.. See Q. ‘Gittins, sol aie 

* Parthasi in Hyreania. Strabo. 1. 11. he SERS yt 
_® Plin. Hist. Nar. J. 2, 98. 

= Of Parrbasiaus i in Arcadia. Strabo. I 8. p. 595. “See Pin. ae. 
Hist. Nat. 1.4. c. 6. ; ya Rw tah ox -aailge 9 OR 
ee) ae (alii Wh ncgivlabaiaas oe tan 
ne Agnadiaig Haffactes ynas. si 
 Pausan, 1. 6." p. 471. See also 1. ; 
‘ * Plato in Aleibiad. vol, p. 120. oP fae 

* Herodot. 1. ye Yan es or 
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y Phoebe pereie-Haen te roseum Titana vocati., “§ 
Gentis Achemeniz ritu ; seu prestat Osirin 
Frugiferam ; seu Perséi sub rupibus antri 
Indignata sequi torquentem. cornua Mithram.. 


rer * i 


OF MYRINA, 


AND THE 


AMAZONIANS OF LIBYA. 


FROM a notion that the Amazons were a 

- Community of women, historians have represented 
the chief personage of their nation as a ® female. 
"She is mentioned by some as having flourished 
long before the era of * Troy: and it is by others 

said more precisely, that she lived in the time. 
of Orus, the son of Isis and Osiris. This re- 
Moves her history far back ; so as to make it co- 
eval with the first annals of time. Her dominions 

lay in the most western parts: of ® beeper at the 






* Stati Theb. 1. BB na, | Aapeceeeed 
‘ * Diodorus Sicul. 1.3. p. 185. 2 

* Tonrais yertass meoregar Tar Tewsxnr, Ibid. 
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remise was in possession of the meet w2anuons, OF 

te which lay opposite to to her dominions in Afrion’ 
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extremity of Atlas; where the mountain termi- 
nated in the ocean, to which it gave name. This 
country was: called: Mauritania ; and was. suppo- 
sed tovhave been possessed by the Atlantes and 
Gorgons.. The Grecian writers, who did’ not 
know that the same family went under different 
titles, have often made the same nation at vati- 
ance with itself. And as they imagined. every 
migration to have been a warlike expedition, they 
have represented Myrina as making great con- 
-quests; and what is extraordinary, going over 
the same ground, only in a retrograde direction, 
which Osiris had just passed. before. Her first 
engagement was with the Atlantes of Cercene> . 
against whom she marched with an army of : 
30,000 foot, and 2,000 horse; whom she com- 
pletely armed with the skins of serpents. Having _ 
defeated the Atlantes, she marched against the 
Gorgons, whom she likewise * conquered ; and ra 
‘Proceeding forward, subdued the greater part of — 
Africa, till she arrived at the borders of Egypt: a 
Having entered into an alliance with Or £5 AE oe, 
passed the Nile, and invaded the Arabians, who 
she defeated. She then conquered the Syrians, 


eam Hed east 
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3° Writers: metition that- she raised over the slain three: 
mounds of earth, which were Galled rage Apatow» the’ 
of the Amazons, ‘This shews that the Gorgons and: 
were the same people, however separated, and | 
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and Cilicians, and all the nations about Mount, 
Taurus ; till she arrived at Phrygia, and the. re-, 
gions about the river Caicus.. Here she built. 
many cities, particularly Cuma, Pitane, and Pri- 
ene. She also got possession of several islands ; 
and among others, of Lesbos and Samothracia, 
in which last she founded an asylum. After these 
transactions, Myrina, accompanied with Mopsus ~ 
the diviner, made an expedition into Thrace, 
which was the ultimate of her progress ; for she 
was supposed to have been here slain. According 
to Homer she died in Phrygia: for he takes no- 
tice of her tomb in the plains of Troas; and ze- 
presents it as a notable saipeyionsa! fae 





os Ess de rig nuit WoAews cimvim xoAwvn, 
Ey wedi amavivie, megideouos evSa Maud woo" 
Tr nros avdees Barssiay xixAnoxeciv, 2. (aR 
Ree de re one ——— — 
The Si of this tadiae was in aii a eceas 
mound, or high altar; and Myrina a Gentile di-_ 
Vinity. In her supposed conquests. we: may. in 
great measure see the history of Osiris, and Per- 
seus, reversed, and in some degree abridged ; 
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yet not so far varied, but that the purport may 
be plainly discerned. Indeed there is no othe? 
way toobtain the hidden meaning, but by cok 
lating the different histories, and bringing oe 
in‘one view under the eye of the reader.) 


ie 


HERCULES. ed herb 
‘ib, oe 
nae SIMILAR ‘to the Sicdpohiaes are the eapesitnbl 
of Hercules, and the conquests which- he is sup- 
posed to have performed. After many pee in 
Greéce, the reputed place of his nativity, “he 
travelled as far as mount Caucasus néar Colehis, 
to: free Prometheus, who was there exposed to 
an eagle or vulture. Upon the Thermodon he 
engaged with the Amazons, whom he utterly de- 
feated ; and then passed over into Thrace. Upon 
his return into Greece-he was:ordered to make an 
‘expedition into Iberia, a region in the farthest 
part of Spain; where Chrusaor, a prince of great 
wealth, resided. Hercules accepts of ‘the ‘eom- 
mission ; but, 1 know not for what reason, 20es 
first to Crete, and from peueitaad = 





# Diodorus Sicul, 1. 4. p. 216, 217, 225, 297, Se. ae 
Justin. 1. 44. c. oS and Apollodorus. 1. 2. p. 100, 





. Hercules of ‘Tyre was said to have inn the Sn of. : : 
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what is extraordinary, proceeds to Egypt. This 
inakes the plan of his supposed rout somewhat 
irregular and unaccountable. ‘After some time 
spent in these parts, he builds the city Hecatom- 
pulos, said before to have been built by Osi- 
tis: and then traverses the whole of Africa west- 
ward, till he arrives at the Fretum Gaditanum. 
Here he erects two pillars; which being finished, 
he at last enters Iberia. He defeats the sons of 
Chrusaor, who were in arms to oppose him ; and 
bestows their kingdom upon others. \ He likewise 
seizes upon the oxen of Geryon. He then marches 
into the country of the Celte, and * founds the 
eity Corunna, and likewise ” Alesia in Gaul. He 
afterwards fights with the giants Albion and 
Bergion near Arelate, in the plain styled Campus 
Lapideus; where are the salt waters of Salona, 
He then passes the * Alpes; and upon the banks 
of the Eridanus encounters a person of shepherd 
race ; whom he kills, and seizes his ® golden flocks, 
In his my homeward: * visits: teats,’ and ar- 


ATE Giese 
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37 Diodorus Sicul, 1, 4. p. 227- 


Corunna the same as Kir-Ona. - = = 
~ Many Amonian cities of similar analogy | to Aleta, Pe a 
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_ gives at the mountain Palatinus upon the Tiber, 
- From thence he goes to the maritime part”of 
" Campania, about Cuma, Heraclea, and the lake 
Aornon. Not far from hence was an adust and 
fiery region ; supposed to have been the -celebra- 
ted Phlegra, where the giants warred »against 
heaven: in’ which war Hercules: is said to have 
“ assisted. Here was an antient oracular: temple ; 
and hard by the mountain Vesuvius, which it 
Se days flamed violently, though it did not 

; any ages afterwards. During his residence 
ie he visited the hot fountains near Misénus 
and Dicearchea; and made a large causeway, 

called in aftertimes Via Heelan and: Agger 
Puteolanus. After having visited the: : 
and the people of Rhegium, he crossed the. sea to js 
Sicily ; which sea he swam over, holding bythe 
horn of an ox. At his-arrival some warm springs 
burst forth miraculously, to give him an oppot> 
tunity of bathing. Here he boxed with Eryx}. 
defeated the Sicani; and performed many other 
exploits. What is remarkable, having in Spain 
seized upon the cattle of Geryon, he is said to 
have made them travel over the Pyrenean moun- — 
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tains,. and afterwards over the Alpes, into Italy ; 
and from thence cross the sea into Sicily; ; and 
being now about to leave that island, he swims 
with them again to Rhegium: and ranging up the 
coast. of the Adriatic, passes round to Illyria, from 
thence to Epirus; and so descends to Greece 
The whole of these. travels is. said to have been 
souipleted 3 in ten years. 

» He.was also reported, according to # ‘Megas- 
thenes and others, to have made an expedition into 
“India, and to have left many memorials of his 
transactions in those parts. . He travelled likewise 
into the region called afterwards Scythia; the » 
natives of which country were his * descendants. 
He also visited the Hyperboreans. In all these 
peregrinations. he is generally described as pro- | 
ceeding alone: at least we have no intimation of 
any army to assist in, the performance of these 
great enterprises. He is indeed supposed to-haye 
sailed with six ships to “ Phrygia: but how he 
came by them is not said; nor whence he raised 
the men, who went with him. At other times | he 
pasiweeataec with a club in his ipseniir 
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skin of an animal upon his shoulders. . When he 
- (passed over the ocean, he is said to have been 
awafted in a golden * bowl. In Phrygia he freed 
Hesione from. a Cetus, or sea monster, just as 
Perseus delivered Andromeda. He is mentioned 
as founding many cities in parts very remote: the 
sea-coast of Betica, and Cantabria, was, accord- 
ing to some writers, peopled by “him. By Syn 
‘cellus he is said to have resided in Italy, and to 
‘have reigned in *’ Latium. The Grecians supposed 
he was burnt. upon Mount Cita: but the 
$eople of Gades chewed his Taphos in their * city, 
just as the Egyptians shewed the Taphos of Osiris 
at Memphis, and elsewhere. Hence it. was ima- 
‘Bined by many, that Hercules was buried atGades. 
a philosopher Megaclides could not be brought 
to. give the least assent to the: histories of this 
” hero: B26 scien seems to oneae ee agreat 
gait fee: 





es pacat eich vectam all Erytheiam, Macrob. Sat. wt 
£. 21, ‘Apollodorus. 1. 2. pr100.. ‘Schol. Apollon. Argonaitt. 
Ie he ves ¥» 1396, from Pherecydes Syrus; and from sieseicigh 


: “Strabo 1. 3. p. 237. He was supposed to have bets the 
vader iof Tartessus, where he mee remorse wnlee: eee” 
se waleus. Etymolog. Mag, Ba ; , 
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part of them to have been a * fable. In short, 
the whole account of this personage is very incon- 
sistent: and though writers have tried to com- 
promise matters by supposing more persons than 
one of this name, yet the whole is still incredible, 
and can never be so adjusted as to merit the least 
-belicf. How they multiplied the same Deity, in 
order to remedy their faulty mythology, may be 
‘seen in the following extract from Cicero. * Quan- 
quam, quem potissimum Herculem colamus, ‘scire 
velim: plures enim nobis tradunt ii, qui interiores 
Scrutantur et reconditas literas: Antiquissimum 
Jove natum, sed item Jove antiquissimo: nam 
Joves quoque plures in priscis Gracorum literis 
invenimus. Ex eo igitur et Lysitovest is Hercules, 
quem concertdsse cum Apolline de tripode accepi- 
mus. Alter traditur Nilo natus, gyptius ; quem 
aiunt Phrygias literas conscripsisse. Tertius est 
ex Ideis Dactylis, cui inferias afferant: Quartus 
Jovis est, et Asterie, Latone sororis, quem Tyrii 
maxime colunt; cujus Carthaginem filium ferunt. 


~ Quintus i in Bile, eRe diel Sextus hie, 
sayigts Tsaseys= : 






» Strabo. 1, 15. p. 1009. Tracua 2 rer: ‘Bye mowwrrar. 
5* Nat. Deorum. 1. 3: c. 16. ‘ 
** Arrian speaks of this’ Indian ercatil together with os 






others mentioned by Cicero. — Bi Deity mre Feore, ar 506. 
“Hgawrens ain, wy 3 @nCeioe, on 8 Tugs bros; 48 Aeyor 
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ex Alcumena quem Jupiter genuit; sed tertius . 
Jupiter: quoniam, ut docebo,. plures Joves acce- 
Pas: 
Hercules was a title given to the chief eit of 
the Gentiles, who have been multiplied into almost 
as many personages, as there were countries, 
where he was worshipped. What has’ been attri- 
buted to this god singly, was the work of Hercule- 
ans; a people who went under this title among the 
many which they “assumed ; and who were the 
same as the Osirians, Peresians, and. Cuthites: 
They built Tartessus in Beetiea, and occupied © 
great part of Iberia. They likewise founded 
® Corunna in Cantabria, and + Alesia in Gaul: of 
which there are traditions to this day. Some of 
them settled near * Arelate; others among: the _ 
* Alpes ; also at Cuma, and Heracleain Campania. 
They were also to be found at Tyre, and in Egypt; 
and even in the rematest parts. of ‘7 India. In 
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mars 
Ind. p. 319. Varro ° mentions forty of this name,. whe were 
reputed Deities, 

_*3 See Ludovicus Nonnius, in Hispan. p. 196, 170. 

** See Audigier Origines des Francois. ses asp ante 

$5 Mela. 1,:2..¢. 5, 1, 30. 

_ # Retronius. p- 179. Eo lesa esddsiounsten 
.°*7.He was worshipped by the Suraceni, a particular’ 
pation, who styled him Frye, or: oe / 
Hee) Indic. + Pe 321. raeee weed Ben ie BAL eke oe c 
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short, wherever there were Heraclide, or Hercus 
leans, an Hercules has been supposed. Hence his. 
character has been variously: represented. One, 
while he appears little better than a sturdy. va- 
grant; at other times he is mentioned as a great 
benefactor ; also as. the patron of science, the 
* God of eloquence, with the Muses.in his train. - 
On this account he had the title of ® Musagetes; 
and the Roman general Fulvius dedicated a temple 
which he had erected to his honour, and: inscribed 
it ° Herculi Musarum. There .ate gems, upon 
which he is represented as presiding among the 
Deities of Science: He is said to have been 
swallowed by a Cetus, or large fish, from which 
he was after some time: delivered. » This history 
will hereafter be easily decyphered. He was the 
chief deity. of the * Gentile world; the same.as 
Hermes, Osiris, and Dionusus: and his rites were : 
introduced into various parts by the Cuthites. In 


'°® Hercules apud Celtas. See ‘Vous: ie Tolet. ¥ 1. e358. ed 
3 be ea ee 
5° Eumenius in Gist | pro Scholis istaorani, ‘See Lilus : 
Gyraldus, Synt. 10. p. 330. 

°° Suctonius in Augusto. c. 29. Livy. 1. 40, ce. 51. 

** Johan, Sambuci Emblemata. 
-o@ He was the same: as Osiris, the Sun. Re wien 
Fartwy “Hwy, Macrob, Saturn. 1. 1s ¢5 20; pe 207. ain ‘d 
_ Soe Hench Prep. Evang, Pe ee ee 
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the detail of his peregrinations is contained, in 
" reat measure, an history of that people, and of 
their settlements, Each of these the Greeks have 
described as a warlike expedition ; and have taken 
the glory of'it to themselves. He is said to haye 
had many sons. One of these was ** Archema- 
goras; by which is meant the father or chief of 
the Magi. There are many others enumerated: 
the principal of whom are said to have been; 
“Sardus, or Sardon; Cyrnus, Gelonus, Olynthus, 
Scythus, Galathus, Lydus, Iberus, Celtus, Poimen. 
‘As these are all manifestly the names of nations, 
we may perceive by the purport of this history, 
that the Sardinians, Corsicans, Iberians, Celta, 
Galatez, Scythe, &c. &e. together with those 
styled Shepherds, were Herculeans ; all descended 
from that “Hercules, who was the father of Ar- 
chestgers the chief of the Magi. ot 


* See Lilius Gyraldus Syntag, 10, p- 592. Pausanias expresses 
, the name Aixparrgas. 1. 8. p, 624. 
~ *Lilius Gyrald. p. AQ5. 

“* In the following extracts we may see the character of this 
‘Deity among different nations. “Heaxkia db oer ts das apructas 
Aeyas xarryts wag’ autociy Idocw Tryewee Rayiodar ° bisa ro 
Readen pare eos Levpacnvay rigargielias,. ese bras Arrian. 
Hist. Ind. p. 321. sienere 
“Ate ts a exaros ts Sie Auorrriosct “Hgaading” ws Mc avre My’ val 
stim 6 AF eraser Dia aah ee <a apace Mears» ; 
12. 6 48.. 
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DIONUSUS. :sisc1:58).- aegant? 
_» THE history of Dionusus is closely ceanaed 
with that of Bacchus, though they -were two 
distinet persons. It is: said of the former, that 
he was born at ” Nusa in Arabia: but the people 
upon the Indus insisted, that he was a native of 
their * country ; and that the city Nusa, near 
mount Meru, was the true place of his. birth. 
There were, however, some among them, who 


Na cae 





An icusy Avyuwries, ico Twa wysow “HeaxAsa, nas Tuges, om 
Fewrey ciewos Owy. Aristid. Orat. v.1. p. 59. He had at Tyre 
2 Temple, as old'as the city. EQacaur yap ana Trew nabs eee eat 

%e"Iepor rw Oew ieurbnvas. Herod. 1.2. ¢, 44. “ 
ae tie: 6» Tugy “Tsgor “Hemdveus cnt igi 
ete Agyee "HyganAsus. alta pee 2 





p88. se 
© Diodorus Sic. 1.3. p 195. 196. and p. 200. 100. 
“7 Avwow axcyoruc ‘Okvdpaxas. Strabo. |. 15. ‘p. toos. | ithe 
Tyrians laid the same claim to him. Tor Asoreos ‘Tupi ropugeow 
ievtwr eves, Achill. Tatius. 1. 2. p. 67. So did” likewise the 
Cretans, and the people of Naxos. Some of the Libyans main- 
tained, that he waseducated in the grotto of the Nymphs upon 
the river Triton. -Diodor. Biles spin 202.. 203:, Remmerding, 
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allowed, that he came into their parts from the 


; west ; and that his arrival was in the most antient 


times. He taught the nations, whither he came, 
to build and to plant, and to enter into societies. 
To effect this, he collected. the various. families 
out of the villages in which they dwelt, and 
made them incorporate in towns and cities, which 
he built in the most commodious situations. © Af+ 
ter they were thus established, he gave them laws,’ 


and instructed them in the worship of the Godsi_ 
He also taught them to plant the Vine, and to 
extract the juice of the grape; together with 


much other salutary knowledge. This he did 
throughout all his “ travels, till he had conquered 
every region in the East. Nor was it in these 
parts only, that he shewed himself so beneficent 
a conqueror ; but over all the habitable ® world. 


The account given by the Egyptians is consonant 


to that of the Indians: only they suppose him to 


have been of their own country ; and to have set 
out by the way of Arabia and the Red Sea, till he 
arrived at the extremities of the East. He tra- 





ge Bo re ony ees : on) 


$9. Obhie tears) soe Strabo, b 35. pedOoes > tte eae 


9 Ton our Asoricer, - awt\borta® wire searomdy  -wacwy 7 ‘ 


osnearny, Blake mr Qurnas re aymedw, Diodor. Sic. 1. 3. p. iu 
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velled also into Lybia, quite to the: Atlantic ; 
of which performance. Thymetes is said to have 
given an account in an antient Phrygian poem. 
After his Indian expedition, which took him: up 
three years, he passed from Asia by *the Hel- 
lespont into Thrace, where Lycurgus withstood. 
~ him, and at last put him to flight.. He came into 
Greece ; and* was there adopted by the people, 
and represented as a native of their country. He. 
visited many places upon the. Mediterranean; 
especially Campania, and the coast of Italy, where: 
he.was taken prisoner by the Hetrurian pirates. 
Others say, that he conquered all * Hetruria. He, 
had many attendants; among whom were the 
Tityri, Satyri, Thyades, and Amazons. The whole 
of his history is very inconsistent in respect both 
to time and place. Writers therefore have tried 
to remedy this. by introducing different people of 
the same name. Hence Dionusus is multiplied 
into as many 7° personages as Hercules. His his- 
tory was looked upon as very interesting; and 
therefore was the chief theme of all tbe. antient 





*° Diodorus, I, 3. p. 204. Kak 
liars Tedes xan. Tupinves deysow, os ee (uence). Aristide 






Orat. in Dionus. p. 54, ° cine 
= 7* Cie, de Nat. Deo. I ce 2 ©. 235. OF the various ace 
birth, see Diodorus Sic. 13. p. 200. 
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* bards. . His flight, styled guy Aswyrz, was pare 
ticularly ™. recorded. He was the same as, 
Osiris; and many of the later mythologists, ac- 
knowledged this truth, Asyurrios wey yag tov map” , 
auross Seov Ocigsy ovoynerCopevoy Qarsy sas tov wag’ ‘EAAnat 
Asovucoy “rerov depuSoroyecty emtrbew wacay Ty ounapoeyne 
—Opows de nas rug Ivdes rov Seov rarov mag’ auras? 
amopavectas yeyousvas. The Egyptians, says he! Dio- : 
dorus,. maintain that their God Osiris is no other. 
= the Dionusus of Greece: And they farther. 
mention, mention, that he travelled over. the face of the 
pale.eor th—In like manner the Indi assure US, 
that it is the same Deity, who was conversant 
their 7 country. ef 


Insc 









ome te 


‘Orpheus, Panopides, i ban de vand Dine 
Milesius; Diodorus Sic, 13. p. 20% teas 
7 It was a common subject for Elegy, Plutarch. Isis et Osir. |. 
» Homnesysba, 3c om» meyer ame Asoron, dio nas sratheeior nas geben ¥ 
Teron nae meyisass suseyicscss rararducbas a yo kd aoSpuan 
Diodorus Sicul. 1. 4. p. 210. F 
“Avor Qucs Pog fishobjpasey * yeceppacs currakapsror ras Te — P 
Aswzov wgakus. Diodorus Sic. |. 3. Pe 20TH yah tere 
31.4. p. 210. pike” ea 
Te Ocigi Asorucoy sivas Saei: Herodot. 1 Qi a2r es 145. 
"The Indians gave the same account of Dionusus, as the — 
ptians did of Osiris. Todsas re omnes (Ascrveor) Mas WORE 
SicBas  TRok moda, ood 4 Sornger Trdoss yarrcbas* ne omnige Bidakas = 2 
bid phe lin epg re ia! oerree Seo a ae 
Indic. p. ce . tr : 
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’ Dionusus, according to the Grecian mytholo- 
gy, is represented as shaving been. twice born: 
and is said to have had two fathers and two mo-— 
thers. He was also éxposed in an 7 ark, and 
wonderfully preserved. The purport of which 
histories is plain. We must however for the most 
part consider the account given of Dionusus, as 
the history of the Dionusians. This is twofold. 
Part relates to their rites and religion ; in which 
the great events of the infant world, and the pre- 
servation of mankind in general, were recorded. 
In the other part, which contains the expeditions 
and conquests of this personage, are enumerated 
the various colonies of the people, who were de- 
nominated from him. They were the same as 
the Osirians and Herculeans ; all of one family, 
though under different  appellations.. I have’ 
shewn, that there were many places which claim- 
ed his birth; and as many, where was shewn the — 
spo of his interment. Of these we may find. 
samples in Egypt, Arabia, and India ; as well as . 
in Africa, Greece, and its islands. For: the Gre-» 


cians, wherever they met with a ger —. 
es rent 
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% Pit ‘and the land of Ur, he is in consequence | ‘erae’ 
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‘sacred:to him, took it for granted that he was . 


born ‘theret).and wherever he had a taphos,or 


high altar, supposed that he was there” buried. 
- The same is also observable in the es of all 
the Gods. pa f sie 
From bac hrasifortncenicl nit may iperteliesill 
the same history has been appropriated to differs 
ent ‘personages: and if we look farther into the 


annals of the first ages, we shall find more it- — 


‘stances to the same purpose. | It is said of Cro- 
_ mus, and Astarte, that they went over the whole — 
earth ; disposing of the countries at their pleasure, 
and doing good wherever they came. Cronus in — 
consequence ‘of it is represented as; anvuniversal 


benefactor ; who reclaimed men frony their 'sa- 


wage way of life, and taught them to pass their — 
days in innocence and truth. A like account i8 
given: of Ouranus, the great king of i * Atlan — 


mb ieegts3 ut ef RE bail 
SS Sn ee 


“feu Pm SpE t oie ts : i gst al eRe 
65 "ead ent dda) where” pa is be buried, 


at Delphi, xage yever Awomawn, Cyril contra Jul. pi 342) 


79 Kegavos magssue ran osmueinr, Sanchoniath.. epud Euseb, Prep — 
Evang 1.1. ¢. 10. p. 38. 


9° Por par ovr Kova evra wocCurarorCacihem yao fees” woes us xa 
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fersetree #& ayers diavrng ing Brov ayesgor Mrarngany. 
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tians, who observing mankind in anyunsettled 
‘and barbarous state, set about building cities for 
their reception ; and rendered them more humane 
and civilized by bis institutions and laws. His 
influence was yery extensive ; as he is supposed to 
have had the greater part of the world under his 
tule. All this, and what was above done by Cro- 
nus and Astarte, the Grecians attributed to: Apol- 
lo and'Themis, Strabo mentions from the histo- 
tian, Ephorus, that the: oracle at Delphi was 
founded by these two ™ deities at the time, when - 
Apollo was going over the world doing good to 
‘all. mankind. He taught the nations, where he 
‘came, to be more * gentle and humane in their 
Manners; and to abstain from their wild fruits, 
‘and foul banquets: affording them instructions 
howteimprove themselves by cultivation. 
Some of these persons are mentioned as pro- 
ceeding in a pacific manner : but these peregrina- 
tions in general are represented as a process of 

_ War; and all that was effected, was supposed to 


¥ Ae base. SRR aE Ry gy ‘phasor 5 





wegrBorov, eres ‘aty armies thi” Sngwdes Bie wavcai—naranry- 
ents  avroy ns omijacing tm wracy. Tbid~ 1, 3. p. 189. : 
‘ “Aa Qhere perce whe sea wPrrycat edousrer ro tvs Aor” avr 
Rb eievcay'a ebro, Ore aig HpegornTe medxadtiTo. Strabo. 1.9. 
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have’ been by conquest. ~ Thus Osiris, Hercules; 
Perseus, Dionusus, displayed their benevolence 


_ sword imvhand = and laid every country under ai’ 


» 


obligation to the limits of the earth. The like is: 
said of Zeuth, the Zeus of Greece, who was an 
universal conqueror and: benefactor : “+ Tov Aue! 
upioy yivowevoy tov chav ewerSey cdraray ray! oinepevayy | 
svEYET BITE TO. ryeEv0s Twb avdewruy’ dieveyusw ds avrov eas 
Cloaros fein? ok Toss oARKaLS cmrdrass er ‘wordt 
rare +agy xugioy yeueelarire cuumavres xocuxs Zeus (Or 
Jupiter) having ‘got the entire supremacy marched 
wer the whole earth, benefiting mankind wherever 
he camev And ashe was a person of great bodily: 
strength, andat the same time had every princely 
quality, he very soon subdued the whole world: 
 ‘No-mention is made of any conquests achieved 
by Orus + and the reason is, because tonite 
same as Osiris. » Indeed. they were: all the- 3 
personage : but Orus‘was more particulanly Osis 
in hissecond state; and therefore rep fe 
the antient Egyptians as a child. What i is. omit+ ; 
ted by him, was made up by his: immediate ‘sue~ 
cessor Thoules ; who like those, who~ pre AR. 
ee every country which was" s inhabited. 
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*S Bera Ociges, picS? dv. Deos, not pera autov @OxdAns, ds 
non two re wxeare) macay ray yay mognrnpey, «After: 
him (that is; Sous, or Sosis,) came-Osiris ; and 
then Orus ; to whom. succeeded Thoules,. who con= 
quered the whole earth quite to the ocean. The 
like history is given of him by ® Suidas, ' ee 
the author of the ” Chronicon Paschale..... 4) 

These accounts I have collated, and Senge 
im succession. to one-another; that we may at a 
view see the absurdity of the history, if taken in 
the common acceptation. And however nume- 
rous my instances may have been, I shall intro-. 
duce other examples’ before I quit: the: subject: 
I must: particularly speak: of “an Egyptian “hero, 
equally ideal with those abovementioned ; whose 
history, though the most romantic and .improba- 
ble-of any, -has:been: admitted. as credible and 
true. “Phe person to whom [ allude, is the: cele- 
brated. Sesostris.» Most of the antient historians 
speak: of . his: great: ne 3 and» the most 
ed Lit Biagk vo es ae coy Rea | Lae ait wets <2 tarneds 
iAtroligis Atrponiceeto ties  ardzyin: sckpotienzt tee? 
a poreetien Foon. Late ie 


La paeaet 
ai * Quite ‘Ovra, sSagiuyes mares mares Aspire, xa tae « ccyerefons 


gai ray in yary inbred akon amo re ge ty ovomarres Ovrnr 
+ *T Mera Oaigis Kaeduvese Ogos? xs were For Ogos athiudt e- 
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learned*of the modern chronologists have endea- 

voured to determine -his era, and. point out the 
tinte of his teign. But their endeavours have been 
fruitless ; and they vary about the time when he 
livéd not Jess than -a thousand years : nay, some 
differ even more than this im » the era, i 


assign to bimise sti agaist O sinter eee 
Bethobid hunt Ai doth eS ct ee tiie Pet 

HTT heey age tts ti eeiee i 8-7 ha vane: 
sat tastes tre “22 A BESOST RIS «: .3.h0-ox serial 
eae ieee sbaRey ie: jwise five ee, of 


=MMONG tthe writers lihenionanninen concem= 
‘ing this extraordinary personage, Diodorus Siculds- 
-isithe most»uniform ‘and full; and. with: his: evir 
dence will begin my account... Hei! informs, 
‘that, when: this: prince was a yonth, he wasen- 
trusted byvhis father with a greatarmy, Heupon 
‘this invaded Arabia: and ‘though he was obliged _ 
to. encounterhunger ‘and thirst in the wilds, which. 
“he traversed yet: he subdued. the whole) of that 
large tract of. country. He was afterwards sent 
‘far intothe west; where he conquered all the 
‘regions of Lybia, and annexed great art of that 
“Country ‘to the kingdom of. Egypt. After the — : 
Y of his father he formed a een ee 
due. all, the pations upon earth. ; 
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having settled every thing at home, and appointed 
governors to each province, he set out with-an 
army of six hundred thousand foot, atid twenty- 
four thousand: horse, and twenty-seven thousand 
armed chariots. | With these he invaded the Ethi- 
‘Opians’ to: the south; whom he: defeated; “aud 
made tributaries to Egypt. He then‘built a fleet 
of ships upon the Red sea: and he is recorded ‘as 
the first person who constructed ‘vessels fit’ for 
distant navigation: | With these, by means of his 
generals, he subdued all the sea-coast of Arabia, 
‘and all the coast: upon the ocean as. far as India. 
Inthe mean time ’he marched in person, with a 
Puissant army, by land, and conquered the whole 
continent of Asia.» He not only overran the couh- 
‘ties, «which Alexander: afterwards invaded ; ‘but 
“crossed both the Indus and the Ganges; and 
from thence penetrated to the eastern ocean. “He 
then turned to the north; and attacked: the. na- 
tions of Scythia; till he at last arrived at the 
‘Taniis, which divides Europe and Asia, Here he 
founded a colony ; leaving behind him. some of 
his people, as he had just before done at “Colchis. 
These nations are said to the last to have retaine 
memorials of their original from Egypt. About 
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de 


the same.time.Asia Minor, and most of the islands. 
near it,, fel! into his hands. He at last-passed 
into..*, Thrace, where he ‘is) said:to have. been 
brought i into some difficulties, He however per+ 
sisted, and. subdued all. the: regions: ‘of Europes 
Tn most of ‘these countries he erected pillars.with 
hieroglyphical. inscriptions ; denoting. that these 
parts of the world had been subdued by. the great 
Sesostris,.or, as + Diodorus expresses. his name) 
Sesoosis... He likewise erected statues of himself, _ 
formed. of, stone, with a bow anda lance ;}which 
statues were in length four cubits:and.four palms, _ 
according to the dimensions.of his own ‘height 
and stature. Having thussfinished his careerof 
‘ victory, he returned laden. withspoils: to Egypt: 
after. An: pierces * nine pee which is one 
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10? He passed! through all 'Exhidpia’ to coca sores 

Strabo. |. 17.) p- 1138, « This must. be Indica, Ethiopia, and tha 

island Seran-Dive. , lence came. Cinnamon, bere were sndat 
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year less, than. sai ptisitaved to.the. prise of 
Hercules... _... iri Deed 
» The detail given oa thie, Seioina is very. y plain 
aud precise: and we proceed ,very. regularly, and 
minutely. in a geographical. series. from. .one, con- 
quest to.another;. so. that the story: is rendered. in 
‘Some degree. plausible. .. But we may earn :from 
Diodorus himself, that little.credit.is to. be paid 
to, this narration,, after all. the pains he may: have 
taken, to win upon.our credulity. le ingenuously 
owns, that. nat,only the Grecian writers, but-even 
the priests of Egypt, and the.bards. of the! same 
Country varied in the accounts which they gave,of 
this hero ;.and. were guilty of great inconsistence: 
Ttavas therefore, his chief labour to collect what he 
thought most.crediule; and what-appeared most 
consonant to the memorials in Egypt, which time 
had spared ; 7 1 Da mitaywrare, nov ris , YC I BOY REE 
kara THY Yweay CHAOS, FA parison: oye pevans as. dicrSeiy. 
But, as these memorials consisted chiefly in hiero- 
glyphics, I do. not see how it. Was. possible for 
Diodorus, to understand. what. the: poesnsooi 
priests could ied gait es adj 
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this history, had it been practicable, should have 
been the work of a native Egyptian, and not of | 
a person either from Greece or Sicily. ‘This writer _ 
afterwards mentions. the. mighty * works of 
Sesostris upon his return into Egypt: the temples 
which he built, and the great entrenchments 
which he made to the east, to guard the country 
from the Arabians: and having enumerated the 
whole of his actions, he concludes with an inge- - 
nuous confession, that ? little could be obtained 
that was precisely true. - He has, without ‘doubt, 
culled the most probable achievements of this 
hero; and coloured and arranged them to ‘the 
best advantage : yet they stillexceed belief. And 
if, after this care and disposition, they seem im 
credible, how would they appear in’ the garb; im 
which he found them? Yet the history of this. 
personage has been admitted as credible by the 
most learned ° writers and chronologists : though, 

as I before mentioned, they cannot determine the 
era of his reign within a thousand years. © 


John Marsham and Sir’ Toane- ‘Newton: suppose 
Nige SRIGR A — 
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5 OF all the great actions of Sst see Manian Can. 
Chron. Bec. 14. p. 354, . 


odorus Sicul. Hi p52, a _ : 
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him to have becn the Sesac of ‘the scriptures; 
and» consequently bring. his:réign down tothe 
time of Rehoboam king of Judah. < But the only 
reason for this, as faras I can perceive, seems to be, 
that Sesostris is represented as.a great conqueror; 
and Sesac is»presumed, front his: large ” ‘army; 
to have been so likewise. But theresis nothing 
more said ‘of Sesac, than that he formed a) planvof 
conquering the king of Judah ;-and accordingly 
came with the army before mentioned, to-put/his 
design in’execution, «But the * capital being de- — 
livered into his hands without the least resistance, 
and -the»king ‘intirely submitting himself: to, his 
will; he contented himself with the rich:plinder, 
which “he found, and which he carried away’at his — 
departure.’ “We may also infer from the’servitude, — 
to'which the people of Judah were reduced, that 
_ ‘he imposed: upon them some future contributions. 
This is the whole: of’ 2 ‘history of Sesac, ‘or 


at Aes Pevites © ASS Pe atete coe Ta rae 
Tie ST CT Pe ey, ——— 
Ba ft mew PLOT A ET PP ieict ps 
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Sith year of king Rehoboam Shishak hing of Egypt cameup against 
Jerusalem (because they had. transgressed ggainst the Tord) 5 si 
strelve hundy chariots, and threescare. thousand horsemen ; and the ; 
People were without mumber, that ‘cane ‘with ‘him out oF Egypt ; the 
| the ‘Sukkiims, and. the Ethiopians. 2 Chron. ©. 12. 
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Shishak ; by whom. no-other ‘expedition: was tim 


dertaken that we know of: nor is theremention 


made. upon record. of a single battle whiehehe 
fought... Yet froma notion that Sesac was a great — 
warrior, he is made the same as Sesostrisand:the 
age of the latter is brought down yery many, cen: 
turies beneath the eva, to which the bestywriters 
have adjudged it... When we differ from received 
tradition, we,should not pass over in silence what 
is said on the contrary part; but give it at large 
and.then’shew our reasons for our departure from 

it. have taken notice of the’supposed conquerors ae 
of. the earth: and among them of. the;repated 
deities of Egypt, who came underthe namesiof 
Osiris, Perseus, Thoules, &c. These are supposed, 








of the worlds when Egypt vas in its infantstates 
and Sesostris isanade-one of their number.) -Heis ee 
by some placed jafter Oxus;.. by et 

Thoules ; but still referred to the first ages. 
is represeated under the name of Sethos, m Sethosis, 

Sesoosis, Sesonchosis, Sesostris; but the history, — 
with which these names are. aceoinpanicy ee 

plainly the identity of the personage, Eu ae 
in reckoning up the dynasty of kings, who 
after B Reppiiatus or Vulean, mentions them 
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following order: “ Then’ succeeded his son. Helius 3 
after ‘him Sosis, then Osiris; then Orus, then 
Thoules, who conquered ‘the whole earth to the 
ocean ; and last of all Sesostris... The Scholiast- 
upon Apollonius Rhodius calls’ him Sesonchosis; 
and places him immediately after Orus, and the . 
third in succession from Osiris: giving at the 
same time an account of his conquests. He adds 
that he was the person whom Theopompus called 
Sesostris. “The same Scholiast quotes a curious 
passage from Dicearchus, in which Sesonchosis 
maintains the same rank, and was consequently of 
the highest antiquity. “ Diewarchus in ‘the first 
book of his history mentions, that immediately after — 
the reign of Orus, the son: of Isis and Osiris, in 
Egypt, the government’ ‘devolved to” Sésonchosis': 
so that from the time v Sesonchosis’ to Nilus were 
two thousand years; © Cedrenus " calls him Se- 
sostris 5 deny mentions’ him’ after ee catateay 


Rie ee 3.0, ae Phd» sles Ps BE ey om RA De Bee 2 
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and Thoules ; ‘which last was-by the above writer 
omitted! “ Origid. Qgot. Obrns. wera be Ferav Cece 
The*author of the Chroni¢on Paschale makes 
Wrs'to have been’ succeeded by the sam 
shag, as “is mentioned above, whom ‘He vealls — 
Thoulis; and next to him introduces Sesosttis. 
‘He relates all his great conquests; and: givesus 
this farther information, that this prince was the — 
first of the line of Ham, who reigned in Egypt: : 
in other words, he was the first king of the — 
‘country. Ey retoig’ wera ravea yeovort sBoashev a 
ieporeritin wpioros | te Fue Quarne “TOT XAM ? Zemurgis- 
Aristotle speaks’ of Sesostris ; but does nor deter 
mine the time of his reign on account of i its § 
antiquity. He qniy says that it was long pefore — 
the age of * Minos, who was supposed to = 
reigned in Crete?’ Apollonius Rhodius, | 
thought to have been a native of Egypt, sp | 
othe great actions of this prince ; but mentions 10 
, “name: not eine I es Bat UY: which i 
















* Succeeded by Ozpew. Chron. Pasch. p. 48. rr, 
so oats ioc sumanedac ys 
‘this king Sostris. ESaciAsucey Avyumriay Grgwres ax 716 4 
: . ‘He adds, that Sostris, or Sesostris, five 
time of Hermes, "Egune § spicusyirog Avjurtins. Me was § 

, Mewes, the fitst of the name. Ibid. Herodotus 6 
heros, and Pherona. Pee he “a 
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perly to distinguish him, as he was: represented 
underso many. He however attributes to°him 
every thing which is said of *' Sesostris; partieu- 
larly the settling a Colony at Colchis, and building 
innumerable cities in the countries which he tra- 


versed : 3 ; 2 hist i ee 
Gio 

bit + dy ad eat Veh hed P asn - ee 
‘ piensa swosyowsvor, ea Hae 
tis Py és NR Mes $e? 


He wenceacnin aie as conquering all Asia and 
Europe; anc this. in times so remote, that many — 
of the cities which he built, were in ruins before 
‘the xra of the Argonauts: © © ft 

» From what has been said, we may perceive that 
if such a person as Sesostris had existed, his reign 
must have been of the earliest: date. He is by 
Some represented as succeeding Thoules :-accord- 
ing to others he comes one degree higher, being 
introduced after * Orus,. who in the catalogue of 


** Apollon, Argonaut. 1.4. v. 272. Ender dy roe Qazi —Zecopm 
Xue, piven ce Saeny Rah eee een enerae in eae eer 
wars. Schol. ibid. 

Steph nt ploeks sok drone otha: Mees 
Herr Quer, wodvs yag adyy amermreSer aww. Scholl. ibid. : 
oe ‘Lycophron. speaks of Apollo Zarneros, and a Pp 

Zuengion, o “y isgor Zorngiw AwoMavs. Schol. ad y. 1278. 


_2Sehol. Apollon. J. . 272. Syneli apt 5 
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Panodorus is placed first of the Demigods, that — 
reigned in Egypt ; but by * Herodotus is ranked 
among the deities. According to Dicearchus the 
reign of Sesostris. was two thousand five hundred 
years before Nilus: and the reign of the latter-was 
four hundred and thirty-six years before the first 
Olympiad. I do not place the least confidence in 
these computations; but would only shew from — 
them that the person spoken of must be referred to 
the mythic age, to the era of the Demigods of 
‘Egypt.’ Some of these evidences are taken notice. 
of by Sir John “Marsham ; who cannot e 
himself from the difficulties with which his system i 
is attended. He has taken for granted, that 
Sesostris and Sesonchosis. are the Sesac of the 
Scriptures ; though every circumstance of theit 
— is aphagpeeth to that notion. * Lknow 
mere 





Soret oo yg 
pete 


ate 1.2. e. 144. : 

Ovrw regia warre x. 7. A. Apollon. Argonaut. 1.4. ve 261. be Q | 
the whole, and Schol. ibid. ; : 

.* Canon..Chronic. Sec, 10. pi. 238, 239% <p 5 ; 

*5 Quis igitur Sesonchosis ille, qui, Menen. antevertens r 
amplius, 5000, i inter Semideos locum habere videatur? A rsha 
Canon Chronic. Sec, 10. p..238, gre : 

Sesostris in X11. Africani Dynastid (quae, Eusebi 
epocham, antevertit) ex Scaligeri calculis regnavit. 
1392: quo. ratiocinio Sesostris factus est: amos 2 
senior, Nam ex S, literis (suo loco) apparebit, § ‘sostt 
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not, says he, xehat to make of this Sesonchosis ; 
who is represented as five ‘thousand years before 
Menes, and whois referred tothe time of the 
Demigods. © In another places Sesostris, who is in 
the twelfth Dynasty of Africanus, and whose era 
evtends higher, than the Canon of Eusebius reaches; 
reigned according’ to Scaliger’s computation in the: 
1392d year of the Julian Period. By this caleu- 
lation Sesostris-is made prior to Sesostris ; and 
this too by no less than 9355 ‘years > for it is mani- 
fest, as Twill shew from Scripture, that Sesostris 
undertook his expedition into Asia; and got pos-. 
session of Jerusalem in the 3747th year of the 
Period abovementioned,- What is said in the sa-. 

ered writings, I have taken notice of before. Not’ 
a word ‘oceurs’ about Sesostris, nor of any such 
Asiatic expedition. I am: obliged to say, that’ 
through the whole of this learned writer’s process, 
instead of a proof, we find nothing else but the: 
“ question begged, and some inferences of his own 
‘in ‘consequence of this assumption. He indeed 
quotes the authority of Manethon from Josephus, 
to prove that the great actions of Sesostris were — 
the same as were performed by Sesac. But Mane- 
thon says no. such thing: nor does Josephus 
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attribute any such exploits to Sesac: but expressly 
says more than once, that Sesac, and Sesostri 
were two different “persons. It is no where said 
of Sesac, that he made an expedition into Asia ; 
much less that he conquered it, as is supposed of 
_Sesostris,  Sesac went up against Jerusalem, and 
took it, azaynr:, without meeting with any Oppo- _ 
sition. Upon this he departed, and carried baad 
him the treasures which he had. there seized :, in 
other words, he went home again. There i is not 
the least mention made of his invading * Sama ie 
or the - country. about Libanus, and Sidon; orof 
his marching to Syria: all which made ‘butasmall 
part of the great Continent, called j in aftertimes. 
Asia: much less did he visit the countries sof e 
~ Assyrians, and Babylonians; or the fi ee 
Elam and the Medes. All this, and much more 
he must have done, to have come up to the eh: ha- a 
racter, to which they- would fain entitle him. 
~~ I will not enter into any farther discussion of the 
. great conquests attributed to this supposed mo- 
narch Sesostris. They are as ideal as tho se of 
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é Soar ay 8. ¢. 10, p. 449. and 450. 
© He came merely as a confederate 10 Jeroboam, in favour of 
the kingdom of Israel; and his intention was to ioe but a 
rege Lonyens was averted by che valugiety sai n bath pot os 
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Sesac, and sufficiently confute themselves. © First 
Osiris is said to have conquered the whole earth > 
then Zeus, then Perseus, then ” Hercules, all nearly 
of the same degree of antiquity, if we may believe 
the best Mythologists. Myrina comes in for @ 
share of conquest in the time of Orus. After her 
Thoules subdues the whole from the Eastern 
Ocean, to the great Atlantic: and as if nothing 
hadvbeen performed before, Sesostris immediately 
succeeds, and conquers it over again. * Herodotus 
informs us, as a token of these victories, that 
Sesostris erected pillars and obelisks with emble- 
matical inscriptions: and that he saw some of 
them it in Phrygia, and in other countries, which 
had been conquered. He without doubt saw pil- 
lars: but how did he know for certain, by whom 
they were erected? and who taught him to inter- 
pret the somepet Pausanias takes * notice om 


ie) eee 





=f ” Hercules i is said to have Somat the. armies of Osi. 
Diodorus | Sicul. 1. 1. p- 15. 

%B9:c. 106. Concerning the interpretation of these em-— 
blems, see Joan Pierii Hieroglyph. 1. 34. ¢. 20. ges . 
* Pausan. 1. 1. p. 01. The. Sees coon ee a, Is 

like manner it was: de that Dionusus raised Pillars, Strabo. 
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colossal statue in the Thebiiis, and says, that, the 
history given of it: was not satisfactory... He tells 
us, thatit stood near the Syringes, in upper Egypt: 
and-he viewed it with great admiration, It was, 
the figure of a man in a sitting posture ; which 
some said was the representation of Memnon the © 
Ethiopian: others maintained, that it was. the — 
statue of Phamienophis: and others again, bandh 
beacaeea Sesostris.. There were here, ra 
: mbols; yet ta diversity of opinions, - Lwant 
ore to ku w, how Herodotus could anieaia ¢ 






‘Egypt. - The same question may be sakod abot : 
the people of Syria; among whom. were: obelisks- * 
attributed to the same person. ‘How came they t@ e 
be so.determinate about an Egyptian works whem — 
people of that countyy in the same ciscumstances — 
were 80 utterly.at a loss? the whole undoubtedly . 





Was matter of surmise. I shall not therefore. say. : 


any thing more of Sesostris; as I must agaim —~ 
speak. of him, when, I come to the kings | ea 
Egypt. ry sebegeit re sage 3 

. If we compare the above ea we may per 
ceive, that ete bear a Pocranmyatig re wy 
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limits of the’ known world: the great Tartariaw 
ocean’ to! the east, and the Atlantic westward}: 
being: the boundaries of their travel’. “Some of 
them’ seéth to have been of the same’ age; and to 
have: carried on these conquests at nearly the same 
time : and those, whose wra may’ possibly~ differ; 
have'this in common with the others;. that they: 
visit ‘the sate countries, march for the most part — 
by ‘the same rout} and are often joined by the 
same allies, and are followed bythe’ like’ atten- 

_ dants. ' They are in general esteemed benefactors; 
Wherever they go: and: carry*the sciences” with 
them, ai well as their religious rites in which 
they instruct the natives: in different parts of the 
World: These are to be sure noble occurrence 

_ which-however could not possibly have happened, 
a they are represented: above. It ‘is not to be: 

) that amy> person in’ thosé- early ages 

: or in ‘any ‘age, could: go’ over such'-a ‘traet’ of 
country; ‘much ‘less that he shotl® subdie 
it.) Te is. stillmore: improbable, that such éx# 
tensive conquests should be so immediately re- 
pi atid’ that’ they should “in some ‘instances 

ae carried on by different people at nearly 
Pe m same. time, ‘They, 1 who speak of mighty 
- empires t i rfouided | in those early, days, know 
foo mace -and have formed a very, - 
vailed. The whole ae as far 
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we can learn, was divided into little coordinate 
states: every city seems to have been subservient 
to its own Judge and Ruler, and independent of 
all others. In the land of *° Canaan thirty-one 
kings were subdued by Joshua, between Jordan 
and the sea: and some were still left by him un- 
conquered. In those days, says the learned Mar- 
sham, quot urbes, tot regna. The like was for 
many ages after observable in Greece, as well as 
in in Latium, Samnium, and Hetruria.. A powerful 
enemy madé Egypt unite under one head : and. 
‘the necessities of the people in a time of dearth 
served to complete that system. The Israelites 
too, when settled in Canaan, formed a large king- 
dom. Excepting these two nations we know -of 
none.of any considerable extent, that were thus 
‘united. The * Syrians and the Philistim were in ~ 
separate states, and under different. governors. 
-The kingdoms of Nineve and Babylonia consisted 
each of one mighty city, with its environs; m 
which were alist included some pee 











* Joshua. . 12. v. ee. naieiveas | had apecte sad ten . 
vassal princes at his feet ; if the headmman « of eter ta and 
so-called. Judges. c. 1. v. 7. ae tie Re ig 
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villages. ‘They were properly walled * Provinces : 
and the inhabitants were in .a state of rest for 
ages. The Assyrian did not till about seven hun- 
dred years before Christ, begin to contend’ for 
dominion, and make acquisition of territory : and 
we may form.a judgment, from what he then 
+ gained, of what he was possessed before. The 
cities, Hala, Habor, Haran in Mesopotamia, with 
Carchemish upon the Euphrates, were his first 
‘conquests: to these he added the puny states Ina, 
Iva, and Sepharvaim upon the same river. He 
then proceeded to Hamath, Damascus, and other _ 
cities of Syria; and at last came to Samaria. The 
line of conquest points out the route, whichhe | 
“took; and shews that there were in Mesopota- 
mia numberless little states, independent of Ba- 
Dylon: and Nineve, though in their immediate 
vicinity. Consequently the notion of the extent, 
dominion, and antiquity of those Monarchies, as 
delivered by Ctesias and others, is entirely void 
of truth. The conquests likewise of those Heroes 

- and Demigods, who are made coeval with 
the supposed foundations of those -Monarchies, 
must be Mig ion (To ae a: ‘cin 
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the very personages. are ideal, and have. been’ 
formed. out of the titles of the Deity : and the: 
history, with which. they are attendeg,~ related - 

not to conquest, but to peregrinations of another 
nature ; 3 to Colonies which went-abroad, and sete. 
tled in the countries mentioned, The antients, 
as I have repeatedly said, have given to a person; — 
what related to a people: and if we make: this — 
small shades ee. teeice willipe sas in. p94 








. “NINUS AND > SEAMS. i 
“HAVING given an account of ae pthiohee 
pt, I think it necessary to subjoin < 

of two others of the like stamp, who have — 
made. no less figure i in the annals of. Taye 
Assyria, The persons, towhom T allude, INTE 
nus and Semiramis ; _ whose conquests, thoug = 
they did not-extend so far as those above, are ye: 3 
alike wonderful, and. equally. groundless. » It i 
said of Ninus, that he was the first k: ng of * Ase 
syria: and being a ‘prince of great por el i. ate 
made. war on_ his. neighbours the abylonia 
whom he conquered. He. afterwards invaded 
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Armenians ; whose king Barsanes, finding “him- 
self much inferior to his:adversary; diverted his 
anger by great presents, and a voluntary * subs 
mission, The next object of his ambition was: 
Media, which he soon subdued ;» and: getting 
Phanius,. the king of the country, into his: hands, 
together with his wife and seven children, “he 
condemned them all to be: crucified, “His: hopes 
being greatly raised by this success, he proceeded 
to reduce all the nations to his obedience between 
- the Tanais and the Nile: and in seventeen years 
he made so great a progress, that, excepting Bac- 
tria, all Asia submitted to him as far as the river 
Indus. In the series of conquered countries Cte- 
sias enumerates Egypt, Phenicia, Coile Syria; Ci- 
lieia,: Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Phrygia, “Mysia, 
Lydia, Cappadocia, and the nations in Pontus; 
and. those near the Tanais. To these arevadded 
the Dacians,. Hyrcanians, Derbicians, Carmanians, 
_ Parthians,..with all Persis and Susiana, and the — 
-Rumerous nations upon the Caspian sea. After 
these notable actions he laid the foundatiowofthe 
great city. Nineve: which by mistake is-said=to 
have. been built upon the banks of the * Euphrates. 
aig spb spr a Sacer esa at 
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which :time: he first saw. Semiramis, a woman of | 
uncommon endowments, and» great — personal 
charms. He had an.army which amounted=to 
seyen millions of foot, and two millions of horse, 
with two hundred thousand-chariots with scythes, — 
For the possibility of which circumstances Dio- _ 
dorus tries to account in favour of the historian, 
from whom he. borrows. By the ‘conduct of 
Semiramis the Bactrians are subdued ; and; Ninus 
takes the capital of the country: upon. which, in 
return, for-her services, he makes Semiramis his 
queen. Not long after he dies, Jeaving only one 
son by this princess, who. was called Ninyas. o% 
The history. of Semiramis is variously. related: by : 
diferent authors. Some make her a native:of -— 
sealon; and say that she was. exposed in. the 
desert, and nourished. by. pigeons. . She was in 
this situation discovered. by a shepherd named 
Simma. He bred her up, and married: her to 
Menon; whom she deserted for Ninus.» During 
her son’s minurity she assumed: the: regal state: 
and the first work which she undertook» was the 
interment of her husband. She accordingly bu- 
ried.him with great splendor ; and faised.over him — 
2 mound of earth, no less than a mileand a quar 
_ ter high, and proportionally wide ‘at bottom ; 
after which she built Babylon. This being fini shee, 
she made an expedition into Media; apr 
she came left memorials of her or 
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cence. This was effected by erecting vast struc- 
tures, forming lakes, and laying out gardens of 
greatextent; particularly in Chaonia and Ecba- 
tana. In short, she levelled hills, and: taised 
* mounds of an immense height, which retained 
her name for ages, After this she invaded Egypt, 
and conquered Ethiopia, with the greater part of 
Lybia: and having accomplished her wish, and 
there being no enemy to cope with her, except- 
ing the people of India, she resolved to direct 
her forces towards that quarter. She had an army 
of three millions of foot, five hundred thousand 
horse, and one hundred thousand chariots... For 
the passing of rivers, and engaging with the 
enemy by water, she had procured two thousand 
‘ships, to be so constructed as to be taken to pieces 
for the advantage of carriage: which ships were 
built in Bactria by experienced persons frony Phe- 
Ricia, Syria, and Cyprus. With these she entered 
into a naval engagement with Strabrobates king 
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Such Xe~ara were raised by ne Amovians i in all paces where 
they settled, called rages. ans 
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sand of his ships::eUpon this: she. built'a beitge — 
over the river Indus} and penetrated: intosthe 
heartofithe country: » Here Strabrobatesengageth 
her;>but being deceived by the numerous appear 
ance. of her ‘elephants, at: first: gave: ways: -For 
being deficient in those animals, she: had proewredt 
- the shides of: three: thousand: black ‘oxems.which 
- being ‘properly ‘sewed, and staffed with stiawi 
formed an appearance of se many clepharitsi alll 
this: was'done so naturally, thatthe. real avinials 
- conid ‘motstand: the sight: But. this; stratagemt 
; g at last discovered, Semiramis was obligeb 
to retreat, after having ‘lost a great partof: ber 
_ “army. Soon after this she resignéd the gover _ 
- ment to her son Ninyas, and’ died: ~ According, 
ne writers, she was slain by his hand. et ae 
The history. of Ninus: and! Semiramis, as heré 
represented, is in ‘great measure founded: upon 
terms, which have. beén misconstrued pand | shiese S 
ti ons have been invented in consequence: 0 of the 
mistakes. Under the character of Semiramis! we ae 
are certainly to understand a people. arte mae 
rim, a vitied assumed by the antient ‘Baby mnrans. 
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I shall’ speak hereafter niore at large. It was used 
_ asan object. of worship ;:and apie aies the same 
as Rhea, the mother of the as ® Zeigayane wa 
Ty Pep norsmerny mag Acovesois.. D fildee Dea AY ea 
“Ifiwe take the history’ ik Seiad as itis’ 
_ gWWetius-by Ctesias aid others; nothing: ca "be 
_ Mone: inconsistent.) Some, make hersthe »wifeof 
Ninus : others say that» she was: his? daughter:’ 
and.about the time of her birth they vary beyond 
measure. She is sometimes made cbeval with the 
city Nineve: at-other times she is brought down: 
Within, a few centuries of * Herodotus. She in-’ 









ee. 





¥ ae * Chron, Paschale. p> jer eaya, d, ns Rhea and ond. 
ea. was the same as Cy rbele, the Roier ae the Gods: 7 rap Pear, 
Kibiins, | Hs Kuban, 3 eas Aiduenray. Strabo. a. 10." 24 721. ASE 

©? Cononis narrationes dpud Phot. p. 427° se teh 

“Sf llerodot. 4. 1c. 18i. five ages rn bere Nit vital : 
bani if Labynitus, whom Cyrus conqueted.. 2.5. ABB: 
may! ‘be worth while to observe the different _ opinions wg 

au rt rs about the time, when Semis is = supposed to have a 
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vades the Babylonians before the city was’ built, 
from whence they were denominated : and makes 
sumptuous gardens at Ecbatana. Hence that city 
is introduced as coéval with Nineve: though, if 
the least credit may be given to * Herodotus, it 
waS built many ages after by Deioces the Mede. 
The city Nineve itself is by Ctesias placed upon’ 
- the’ Euphrates ; though every other writer agrees, 
that it lay far to the east, and was situated upon 
the Tigris.. This shews how little credit is tobe 
paid to Ctesias. The whole account of the fleet : 
. ips builtin Bactria, and carried upon 
to-thé Indus, is a childish forgery. How can we 
suppose, that there were no woods to construct 
such vessels, but in the most inland regions | of, | 
ia? The story of the fictitious elephants, made 
out of. the hidesof black oxen, which put to 
flight the real elephants, is another silly fable. 
Megasthenes, who wrote of India, would not 
allow that Semiramis was ever in those * parts. 











What credit can be given tothe history of a person, the time of 
whose life cannot be ascertained within 1535 years? for so — 
is the difference of the extremes in the mnunibess before, aaa 

©See Dionys. Perieg. Schol. in v. 1006. a 

* Diodorus Sicul, 1.1. p. 90. 

*° Herodotus. 1. 1.-c. 93. SE fee, 

3 Diodorus Sicul. 1. 1, p. 92: ; 
* Strabo. 1. 15. pi 1007. 
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Arrian- seems to speak of it as a.groundless * sur- 
mise... Her building of Babylon was by * Berosus 
treated as.a fable. _Herennius Philo maintained, 
that it was built by a son of Belus the wise, two 
thousand. years before her.‘ birth. Suidas says, 
that she called Nineve Babylon: so uncertain 
is every circumstance about this Heroine. She is 
supposed to have sent to Cyprus, and Phenicia, 
for artists to construct and manage the’ ships 
abovementioned ; as if there had been people in: 
those parts famous for navigation before the foun- 
dation of Nineve. They sometimes give to Se- 
miramis. herself the merit of aildioie the 7 first 
ship ; and likewise the invention of. weaving cot- 
ton: and another invention more extraordinary, 
which was that of emasculating “ men, that they — 
might be guardians, and overseers in her service. 
Yet, itis said of her, that she took a man to her 
bed every night, whom she put to death inthe 
morning. How can it be imagined, if she was a 
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woman of such unbridled ” lust, that she would 
admit such spies upom her actions? We may as 
well suppose, that a felon would’ forge his own 
‘gyves end) constract his own prison. Claudian 
‘thinks, that she'did i it to: conceal her own sex, by 
having’ pane beardless png ee ae ss 
ERP a Et bend 
“ebiee ES BT seu nth Secs? ano 
ix 5 EAsyriis mentita virwm, ne vocis acute Lates 
Moliities, levesque genx se prodete poss 

8 sibi junxisset socios: seu Parthica ferro 

ixuties Wasci vetuitlanugitis imbram ; gtehe 
2S Servatoiae din puerili floré coegit: ~~ ae 
- Atte retardatain Vetiert servire” Saket sia 
: pracy BPS GEE oe ves pepaticgngia S58 soctea 
ra a ‘respect ‘to SeMibathte aR ab ‘not see" how this 

‘pedient-could ‘avail! She might just” as’ well 

have dressed tip-her’maids in mens’ clothes, iat 
_ with less trouble. 2In’ short’ the whole*of these 
histories in their common aeveptation is tothe | 
last degree: absurd, and improbable: but if we ee 
make use of an expedient, whieh I have’ often Te-- 
commended, and for a person substitute a people, 
we shall fost when i it is penta se its canta 
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It was a common mode. of expression to call a 
‘uibe or family by the name of its founder: and a 
nation by the head of the line. People are'often 
spoken of collectively in, the singular under such 
a patronymic. Hence we read in Scripture, that 
Israel abode in tents ;.that Judah was put: to the 
‘worst in battle; that| Dan abode im ships; and 
Asher remained onthe sea-coast. The same man- 
ner of speaking undoubtedly prevailed both in 
Egypt, and in other countries: and Chus must 
have been often put for the Cuthites, or Cuseans; 
Amon for the Amonians; and Asur}\or the Assy- 
rian, forthe people of Assyria: Hence, when it 
was said, that the Ninevite performed any great 
action, it has been ascribed to a person Ninus, 
the supposed founder of Nineve. And as none of 
the Assyrian conquests were antecedent to Pul, 
and Assur Adon, writers have been guilty ofvan 
unpardonable anticipation, in ascribing those con- 
quests to the first king ‘of the country. ‘A like 
anticipation, amounting toa great many centu- 

-lies, is tobe found in the annals of the Babylo- 
nians. . Every thing that was done’ in later times, 
has been attributed to Belus, Semiramis, and other 
imaginary princes, who are represented as the 
founders of the kingdom. We may, I think, be 
assured, that. under the. character of Nive am 
. Ninyas, we are to understand the Ninevites 
‘by. Semiramis is meant a people: called 
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sand, the great actions of ‘these two nations are in 
the histories-of these>personages recorded: “But 
writers have rendered the account. inconsistent, 
- by dimiting, what was an historical.series of. many 
ages, to shinidh cblhenaiegindesil: The Ninevites 
‘and Samarim did. perform all: that is attributed to 
Semiramis, and .Ninusy They did conquer the 
‘Medes, and: Bactrians ; .and. extended their domi- 
ions westward: as far.as Phrygia, and the river — 
‘Tanais, and to the Southward as far as Arabia, 
and Egypt. But.these events were many. ages af- 
ter: the foundation of the two kingdoms. ‘They 
‘began under, Pul of Nineve ; and were carried.on » 
“by Assur Adon, Salmanassur, Sennacherib, and 
other of his successors, .Nineve wasat last ruined, 
and. the-kingdom of Assyria was united with that 
of * Babylonia. » ‘This is probably alluded to, in 
the supposed. marriage: of .Semiramis and, Ninus. 
“Then it was, that the Samarim: performed, the 
‘great works attributed to them... For, exelusive 
of. what.was performed at Babylon; Zhere are, 
-says * Strabo, almost over the face of the whole 
earth, wast % mounds fe earth, and walls, and oe 
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parts, attributed:te Séimiramis; and:in-these-are 
subterraneous : passages of communicatiin,: ‘and 
tanks for water, with staircases of »stine: There 
are also, vast canals to divert:the course of ‘rivers, 
and lakes to receive them ; together with highways 
and bridges of a wonderful structure. They. built 
‘the \famous, terraces, at + Babylon ; and» those 
beautiful gardens at Egbatana, after that city had 
fallen into their hands. To them was owing that 
cruel device of emasculating their slaves, ‘that 
their numerous wives, and concubines might be 
more securely guarded an ‘invention, which can- 
_ Rot consistently be attributed to a woman, | They 
found out the art of » ‘weaving cotton: which dis- 
covery has by some been assigned to these of 
their family, who ‘went into Egypt: for there 
were Samarim here too. In consequence of this, 
the invention has been attributed to a Semiramis, 
who i is here represented. as 4 man, and a king of 
the country : at least it is referred to his reign. 
S Em ae Tasch aaa be dsied Eta bag 7% Renton 
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“of her lovers, whom she buried alive. Syi neells. p. 64. 

“ They built Babylon itself; which by Eupolernus was said 
to have been the work of Belus, and the Giants, Euseb, Prep. 
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tpraria - tvencdas ivoozew, The Samarim: of Egypt 
and Babylonia, were of the same family, the soms 
of Chus»They came and settled among the Miz- 
yaim, under the name of the shepherds, of whose 
history I have often spoken. ‘The reason of their 
being called Semarim, and Samarim, I shall here- 
after disclose, together’ with the purport of the 
reed and Oy history, with which it is attended 
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THE celebrated Zoroaster’ seems to hive beds 
a personage as much mistaken, as any, who have 
‘preceded. ' ‘The antients, who treated of him, 
Have described him in the same foreign light, as 
they’ have’ represented Perseus, Didnusus, and 
Osiris.” “They have formed a ‘character, which’ 
by length of time has been separated, and: é 

‘Stranged, from the person, to whom it originally 
belonged. And as among the autients, ‘there 
was not a proper uniformity observed in the ap- 
propriation of terms, we shall find more. pervay 
than one spoken of under the character, of Zor 
vaster.; though there. was one principal, to od 
_ it more truly related...» le wilk-be found, — 
~only ‘the person originally recorded, anc reveren 
ced ; but others, b by whom the rites were ins tuted 
and propagated; nd bj “whiom ee te 
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title: Priests being often denominated from iad 
Deity, whom they served. j 

- Of men, styled Zoroaster, the first was 4 ges, 
fied personage, reverenced by some of his poste- 
tity, whose worship was styled Magia, and the 
professors of it Magi. His history is therefore to 
be looked for among the accounts transmitted by 
the antient Babylonians, and Chaldeans. They 
were the first people styled Magi; and the insti< 
tutors of those rites, which related to Zoroaster. 
_ From them this worship ‘was imparted to the Per- 
sians, who likewise had their Magi. And wher 
the Babylonians sunk into a more’ complicated 
idolatry, the Persians, who succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of Asia, renewed under their Princes, and 
particularly under Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
these: rites, which had been, in a great’ degree, 
‘effaced, and forgotten. That king was devoted 
to the religion styled Magia’; and looked upon 
it as one of his most honourable titles, to be 
called a professor of those doctrines. The Per- 
sians were originally named’ Peresians, from: the 
Deity Perez, or Parez the Sun; whom they also 
worshipped: under the title of ” Zor-Aster. ‘They 
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_* By Zoroaster was denoted both the Deity, and also. his pried 

ity was a name conferred upon many perionages, 
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were at different eras greatly distressed and “per= 
secuted, especially upon the death of their. last 
king Y esdegerd. Upon this account they retired 
into Gedtosia and India; where people of the 
satne family had for ages resided. They carried 
with them some shattered memorials of’ theif re-' 
‘ligion in writing, from whence the Sadder; Shaster; 
Vedam, and’ Zandavasta wete compiled. These 
memorials seem to have been taken from antient 
symbols ill understood ; ‘and all that. remains of 
them consists of extravagant allegories and fables, 
of which but little now can be decyphered: - Upon 
these traditions the religion of day, Brabaiinet and 
Persees is founded. yt apes y 2 CREE: 

) The petson who is supposed to have first formed 
a-code Of institutes for this people, is said to 
have been o ‘one of the Magi, named Zerdusht. - J 
mention this, because Hyde, and’ other and 
men, have imagined this Zerdusht to have been 
the : antient Zoroaster. They have gone so far as 
to suppose the two names to have been the * same; 
between which I. can scarce desery any resem> 
blance. | There seem to have been many’persoms — 
styled Zoroaster : so that if the name had casually , 
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retained any affinity, or if it had. been literally: 
the same, yet it would not follow, that-this Persic: 
and Indian Theologist was i bbs of whom, 
antiquity speaks so loudly, . id of persons: 
of this name in different parts a. he: world, who’ 
were all of them Magi, or Priests, and denomi- 
nated from the rites of Zoroaster, which they fol- 
lowed. Suidas mentions a Zoroaster, whom he 
styles an Assyrian; and another whom he calls 
Tseco-Madns, Perso-Medes: and describes them 
both as great in science. - There-was a Zoroaster 
Proconnesius, in the time of Xerxes, spoken of 
by * Pliny. Arnobius mentions Zoroastres Bac- 
trianus: and Zoroastres Zostriani nepos * Arme- 
nius. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice .of 
Zoroaster ** Medus, who is probably the same as 
the Perso-Medes of Suidas. Zoroastres Armenius 
is likewise mentioned by him, but is styled. the 
son.of * Armenius, and a Pamphylian. Its said 
of bean that he had a renewal of life: and that 






71.50.61. p. 523. 
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a piece of mythology, which I imagine did not 
relate to the Pamphylian Magus, but to the head — 
of all. the Magi, who was reverenced and wor’ 
shipped by them. ‘There was another styled % oe 
Persian, whom Pythagoras is said to have * vi 
sited. Justin takes notice of the Bactrian * Zoro= 
aster, whom he places in the time of Ninus, “He 
is also: mentioned by Cephalion, who speaks of 
his birth, and the birth of Semiramis ‘(yet 
Lepergoeews nas Zuwgoares Mays) as of the same date! - 
‘Fhe natives.of India have a notion of a Zoroaster, 
who: was of Chinese original, as we are informed — 
by * Hyde. » This learned man supposes all these 
personages, the Mede, the Medo-Persic, the Pro- 
connesian, the Bactrian, the Pamphylian, &c: to 
have been:one'and: the same. This is very wom 
derful; as they are by their history apparently 
different. He moreover adds, that- however peo- 
ple may differ about the ovigin of this person, 
sone are unanimous about the ‘time phat i 





_ Clemens, L. 1. p. 357. Apiliing Florid. Gs the p perc! 


tions a Zoroaster ufter the reign of Pasha iiveegean cae Mee 
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* lived. To see that these could: not alf be the 
same person, we need only to cast: out eye back. 
upon the evidence which -has ~becn collected: 
above: and it will be equally certain, that they: 
could not be all of the same zra. There are many 
specified in history; but we may perceive, that 
there was one person more antient and celebrated. 
than the rest; whose history has been confounded: 
with that of others who eameiafter him.  Thisis 
@ circumstance which has been observed by 
“many: but this ingenious writer unfortunately _ 
opposes all who have written. upon the subject, 
however determinately they may have expressed 
themselves. » At’ quicquid: dixerint, ille -¢Zoro- 
aster) fuit tantum unus, isque ‘tempore’ Darii 
Hystaspis : nec ejus nomine plures unquam ex+ 
titere. It is to be observed, that the person 
whom he —_ — was one Zerdusht. 
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_ 37 Sed_haud mirum est, si Europxi hoe modo dissentiant de 
homine peregrino, cum illius populares orientales etiam de ejus 
Prosapia dubitent. At de ejus tempore concordant ommes, dam 
tantum constituentes Server: oe iw: gouge cabin i 
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-* Plures autem fuere Zoroastres ut satis-constat. Chidistion 
in Macietinia 1: 23. p. 288. “Aruobius and Clemens mention 
more than one, ay pe tstane See 
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He lived, it seems, inthe reign of Darius, the’ 
father of Xerxes);, which was:about the time of. 
the battle of Marathon: consequently not a cen; 
tury before the birth of Eudoxus, Xenophon; and. 
Plato. We have therefore no authority to suppose. 
* this Zerdusht to have been the famous Zoroaster. 
Hewas apparently the renewer of the Sabian rites? 
and we may be assured, that he could not be:the, 
person so celebrated: by the antients, who was Te 
ferred. to the first. ages. Hyde asserts, that all, 
writers. agree about the time, when Zoroaster made 
his-appearance: and he places him; as we have 
seen above, in the reign: of Darius. But Xanthus. 
Lydius made him stow: * six hundred years prior.) 
And ** Suidas from some anonymous author places 
him: five hundred years: before the war of. Troy. 
Hetmodorus. Platonicus: went. much farther, and 
made ‘him five thousand: years before that * era 
Hermippus, who professedly. wrote of his pie 
trines, supposed him to have been of the. same 
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*° Zoroaster may have been called Zerdusht, and Zertoost: but — 
he was not Zerdusht the son of Gustasp, who is supposed to bave 
lived during the Persian Monarchy. Said Ebn. Batrick styles him 
Zotedasht, but places‘him in. the time of Nahor, ag 
Ferah, before the days of Abraham. vol. 1. p. 63. Yo > 

* Diogeties Laert, Procem, p. 3. hone 
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* antiquity. Plutarch also * concurs, and allows 
him five thousand years before that war: ‘Eudoxus, 
who was a consummate philosopher, ‘and a°great 
traveller, supposed him to have’ flourished ‘six 
thousand years before the death of * Plato: Moses 
* Chorenensis, and ™ Cephalion, make him only 
contemporary with Ninus, and/Semiramis: but 
even this removes him very far from the: Teign of 
Darius. Pliny goes beyond them all; and places 
_ him many thousand years before Moses. ” Est et 
alia Magices factio, ‘a Mose, et Jamne; et Lotapea 
Judeis pendens : sed multis millibus annorum post 
Zoroastrem. The numbers in all these authors; 
are extravagant: but so much we may learn from 
them, that they relate to a person of the highest 
antiquity.. And the purport of the original 
Writers, from whence the Grecians borrowed 
their evidence, was undoubtedly to shew, that the 
person spoken of lived at the extent of time; at 
the commencement of all historical data. No 





+ * Pliny. 1.30. c..1. ad Seger ae 
% Zugoargic 6 Mayos, ov ‘eimai erecty 1 ren Teun pepo 
isopuci. ~ Isis et Osir. p. 369. - 
*° Zoroastrem hunc sex millibus annorum. ante Platonis mortem, 
Pliny. 1. 30. ¢. 1. in: igies : 
Paes 16. and p. 47. Ss 
* Euseb. Chron, p. ‘$2 Satelite par a 
* Pliny. 1. 30, ¢. 1. p. 524 tering 
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396 THE ANALYSIS OF, ; 
fact, no memorial upon record, is placed so, high, 
as they have carried: this personage. Had Zo- 
roaster been no earlier than Darius, Eudoxus 
would never have. advanced him to this degree of 
“antiquity. This writer was at the same distance 
from Darius, as Plato, of whom he speaks: and it 
is not to be believed, that he’could be so ignorant, 
as not to distinguish between a century, and six 
thousand years. _ Agathias indeed mentions, that 
some of the Persians had a notion, that id 
flourished in the time of one Hystaspes ; a 
confesses, that who the Hystaspes was, rite 
what time he lived, was “uncertain. A 
wrote not long after Eudoxus, when the ae 
of the Persians was more known to the Greciat ans, 
and he allots the same number of years betw 
Zoroaster and Plato, as’had been *' before given, 
These accounts are fot the most part carried too 
far; but at the same time, they fully ascertain the 
high antiquity of this person, whose sara’ is-im 
question. It is plain that these writers in general 
extend the time of his life to the sera of the world, 


ace rela to their estimation ; and make i it se 
2, AS, oe 








org: svc cali woreesy Acer Berne, ure Kes anos & nes He 
owns, that he could not find out, when Zoroaster lived. “ Ph 
par (3 Zagourgns) "XMATE TD! merry xa4 pinoy Pick te 
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20; sorcivert and. a eagian and, iis wii of 
Sieyon. . £ , isha dexgtiy 

~‘Buetivs takes notice of. ss various accounts in 
reap! to his country. ; “* Zéroastrem nunc Per- 


sam, nunc Medum ponit Clemens Alexandrinus,; 


Persomedum Suidas ;  plerique Bactrianum;. valli 
Aithiopem, quos inter ait Armnobius: ex, AEthiopia 
interiore pet igneam Zonam venisse Zoroastrem. 
Tn short, they have supposed a Zoroaster, wherever 
there was a Zoroastrian: that is, wherever the re- 
ligion of the Magi was adopted, or revived. Many 
were called after him: but who among. men.was 


the Prototype can only be found out by diligently 


‘collating the histories, which have been _trans- 
mitted. I mention among men; for the: title 
originally belonged to the Sun; but: was meta- 
phorically bestowed upon sacred and enlightened 
‘personages. Some have thought that the person 
alluded to was Ham, He has by others been 
taken for Chus, also for Mizraim, and # Nimrod: 

and by Huetius for Moses. It may be worth 
while to consider the primitive character, as given 
by different. writers. He was esteemed the: first 
observer of the heavens; and it is said that the 
antient Babylonians received their apres in 
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‘Astronomy from him: which was afterwards re- 
vived under Ostanes; and: from them iti swas 
derived to the Egyptians, and to the Grécks. 
Zoroaster was looked upon as the head of all those, 
who are supposed: to have followed: his. insti- 
tutes: consequently he* must have been prior:to 
the Magi, and Magia, the priests, and worship, 
which were derived from bim. Of what antiquity 
they were, may be learned from Aristotle.) Ags 
Frans 8 ee. mewry rege” gideroging (res /Manyas )'xets 
meeoSureges tives rav Avyurti, | The Magi, according | 
to Aristotle, were prior even tothe Egyptians: 

and with the antiquity of the. Egyptians;»weare 
well -acquainted. Plato’ styles: him the -sonisof 
*Oromazes, who was: the chief Deity, of ‘the 
Persians: and it is said ofhim, that /he:Jaughed 
‘upon the. day on. which he was:#-borns | By:this 
I imagine, that: ‘something ae was bates 





“oat rd 29 aa mewroe BaCuawyios *Daveay da Zaysargeil Oca 
Sau wy —e uae Lac nee see 
Argon. Se ay het 
+ Primus dicitur magicas artes: locales Saati b te cee 
* Diog. Laertius Proc. p. Buses he tc digenh sh 4 
APT Metysvas rq0° ~_ ee Beale Plato in Alcibiade, 
i, ¥2 prt22:- a Jade ee ea 
_ Agathias calls him. ne cuneaaeasions ash Gorin - 
* Pliny. 1.7. ¢. 16. Risit eodem, quo natus est, die. ec re 
accouit of the modern Persees in India. ¢) 3: Itis 4 
that Ie neil as soon as ‘he came into the world. — tens 
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to be portemded ; .some: indication,,, thatythe- child 
would prove a blessing to the) world... In; his 
childhood ‘he is,said to haye been wnder the care 
of? Azonaces; which I should,imagine was, a 
name of the.chief Deity Oromazes,.his,reputed 
father... He;was in process of time gréatly enriched 
with knowledge, and -became.in high repute for 
is piety, and justice. ., He first sacrificed to the 
Gods, and taught men. to do.the,* same. He like- 
owise instructed them. in science, for which he was 
greatly * famed: and was the first who gave them 
Jaws. «The Babylonians seem to have referred to 
him every thing, ‘which by. the Egyptians. was.at- 
ee _ He hadthe title © 
‘of. Zarades,.. which. signifies the: Lord. of dight, 
and is-equivalent to Orus, Oromanes, and, Osiris. 
It.was. sometimes:expressed. Zar-Atis, and sup- 
posed to belong to a feminine Deity of the Per- 





© tisha ‘soak Pheaaens a‘ 30. ore 
*° Dio. Chrysostom. Oratio Borysthenica. 38. Fol. 448. Emeb. 
Prep. |.'1. p. 42. See also Agathias just mentioned. wet 
eS Quem eunrora xo ymeirngies Plutereh, Is. et Osir. p- 369 
5? Primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse, et mung}. principia, 
; sderumque motus diligentisime spectisse Justin. |, 1..c,2 
 Zegadns: Dirrn yap oF aUTy ERDMpsee weathit 3 p62 
SS Zagntis, Agripicy Hagoas. Hesych. Ade 
“ spot pa BE alight Za ad by the 
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‘sians.- wih Chistendanieratyles tsait Qintatehan 
and. speaks of him as the father of the Gods. — 
Plutarch would insinuate, that. he was authoriof 
the: doctrine, embraced. afterwards: by: the Ma- 
‘nicheans, concerning two prevailing principles, 
the one good, and the other evil °: the formerof ' 
these was named Oromazes, the latter Arcimanius. 
“But these notions were of late.” date, in compari- 
- Son of the. antiquity which’ is. attributed to 
* Zoroaster. If wemightcredit what-was delivered 
4n the writings transmitted under his-name, whieh 
swere probably composed. by some of} the Jater 
“Magi, they would afford us a much higher-notion 
of ‘his doctrines, -Or.if! the-account.givendby 
Ostanes were genuine, itavould. prove, that there 
had been: a truevnotion of the Deity-transmitted — 
page eet ‘and: -kept -upaby:the Magi, 


rails Got isthies sina a bide mpm ojode sherity 
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57 See Agathias. 1.2) pi 62240054 only eet leat 
“Plutarch says, tar enter ied etna goa ei 
‘the Trojan: war. Plutar¢h above.) . ile es 
22" Ovros (2-0) arin 6 mewrec, apne, ide ilies 
arecroreres, * nneys warres nade : acyiadaln eryebirreroy 
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‘when the rest of. the gentile world was-in dark- 
mess. But this was by no means true. “It/is said 
of Zoroaster, that he hada renewal of © lifes for 
Lapply to the original person of the name, what. 
was attributed to the Magus of Pamphylia: and 
* “tis related of him, that while he was in the inter- 
mediate state of death, he was instructed by the 
“Gods. Some speak of his retiring to a moun- 
tain’of Armenia, where he had an intercourse with 
the ™ Deity: and when the mountain burned with 
‘fire, he was preserved unhurt. The place to which 
he retired, according to the Persic writers, was in 
the region called * Adarbain; where in aftertimes 
was the greatest Puratheion in Asia. . This region 
was in Armenia: and some make him to have been 
dizan “ mountains. | Here it was, that he first in- 
stituted sacrifices, and gave laws to his followers; 
which laws are supposed to be contained in the 
sacred book named Zandavasta. To him has been 
attributed the invention of Magic ; which notion 
has arisen from a misapplication of terms. ~The 
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Magi were priests, and. they called religion in 
general Magia. They, and their rites, grew into 
disrepute ; in consequence of which they were by 
the Greeks calied Gm urewVvEs, Pabuaxsuras: jugglers, 
and conjurers. ‘But the Persians of oldesteemed 
them, .Wery: highly. Mayov, rov Prooe€n, seasi Beoroyou, 
a! epee, ds Tepeas tras Avyarw. By a Magus, the 
Persians understand a sacred person, a professor 
of theology, and a Priest... Maga Tseoass. Maryos.és 
PNT OpOF, wor Beopires. Among the. Persians, the , 
Magi are persons addicted to Philosophy, andto.the — 
worship-of the Deity. -” Dion. Chrysostom, and 
Porphyry speak to the same purpose. By Zoroaster 
being the author of Mayia, is meant, that he was 
the first’ promoter of religious. rites, and / thé ine 
structor of men in their duty to God. « The, wat - 
of Ninus with. Zoroaster of Bactria relates proba- 
bly to some hostilities carried on between: the 
ae elaine RSet ane the Laird who. aad 
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“Apuleius styles Mogin—Diis immortalibus aceeptam, olen 
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@mbraced ‘the Zoroastrian ‘rites. © “Their priest,” or 
prince; for they were of'old the samé, Was) 
“ Oxudrtes; but from’ his ro fhite had the” title oF 
Zoroaster ; which was "properly the name - the 
itty iethont the adored.” This religion began Th 
Chaldea'y ‘and it is expressly said of this Bactifan 
king, that he borrowed the knowledge of it f 
that country, ‘and added t6 it largely: ‘ 
Scientie ‘seculis priseis’ ‘tulta ex ‘Chaldeoruin 
arcanis\Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres:'” When the 


. Pérsitiis*géitied the empire in Asia, they renewed 


. 


‘introduced by ‘Chas ; atleast’ ipy tthe C 
“one “branch” of Whom’ ’Were ‘the “Peresiat 


thése rites, and doctrines. Multa’ deinde ae 

Hystaspes Rex pradentissimus, ein ® he 
Hites' werd idolatrous yet ndt $0 ae rave 
and gross, as those of other natior , 








‘tigthat Magi, ‘and they’ gave to” en 9 
otoaster Magiis, 3s pairs rah Be 
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filii Noé fuit Chus;, Hic eal transiit, quem 
bitin! vocitavere_’ Zoroastrem,  Chus, we find; was 
called by: this title ;»and:from him the religion 
styled Magia passed to’ the: Persians... _ But titles, 
as I have shewn, were not always determinately 
appropriated : nor: ‘was Chus the original person, 
who was called: Zoroaster. . There was another 
beyond him, who'was the. first deified mortal, and 
the prototype in this worship. To whom I allude; 
may; I think, be known fram the history: giveii 
above. ‘It »will:not fail of being rendered wery _ 
lear in the course of my procedure... = © +97" 
© The purport-of the term. Zoroaster is said, by 
® the author of the Recognitions, and by others, 
tob be the living star’: and they speak of itas if it 
were of Grecian. etymology, and from the | yords - 
pe and asag. It is. certainly. compounded. of 
Aster, which, among many nations, signi star. 
But, in respect to the former term, ‘as the! object 
of t the Persic and Chaldaic worship was 1 oe } 
and most. of their titles were derived from ; thet 


Va. 












meant Sol ates: omy Sor, Sur, Sehor, among 
the Amonians, ‘always felated’ ty the Sun.» Euse- 
bius says, abet ee tiene Aor 
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Dionusus, and the San: and that he was’ called 
*.Surius! ‘The region: of: Syria ‘was ‘hence deno- 
thinated Digia ; and: is ‘at thishday called Souria; 
‘from Sur, and Sehor, the’Sun. ‘The Dea Syria at 
Hierapolis was properly Dea Solaris. . In conse- 
quence of the Sun’s'being-called Sor, and Sur, we 
- find that his temple is often mentioned under the 
name of. Beth-Sur; and 7 Beth-Sura, which 
Josephus ‘renders ” Bré:teg: It was also~called 
Beth-Sor, and Beth-Soron, as we learn from 
™ Eusebius,and Jerome. That Suria was not 
merely a provincial title is plain, from the Suria 
Dea being worshipped at Erix in” Sicily; ane 
- ae — EC Speen (ware ae : Ta 
etnies vas Tier. Pe Evan! 121. p97. "Some would 
) x ‘ but they are both of the same purport ; 0d 
w same term: differently expressed. Perse: egy DEPP 
He ilu Gyrald. Synt. Ae Beh ce 15S pont 
ey ee co des. bus calcd’ Bethar. 2 Chron. ¢. 1% 
Phere’ was an’ anticnt city Sour,” in Syria, hear Sidon 
Faditli."¢. 2. "v.28. it retains its naime at this day. * it Saga 
27S eibrepcAntig 16. c0, 9D Ae 
Saleiisocntt Sehor, by the sons of Ham, rendered Sour, 
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from an inseription to her at °° Rome. . She was 4 
worshipped under the same. title in. Britain, as ave 

- Taay infer from an Inscription at Sir: Neepie 
a of Comming, in Pombridepshine. ee 


sx DEE suREE ? a0 
SUB CALPURNIO.  _ 
_ LEG. AUG. &c. Pe eo 















Soria is. called See: +e Souristan, at i 
_» ‘The Grecians therefore were w 
etymology ; and we may trace the origi 
mistake, . when: they supposed the me: 
Zoroaster..to have been vivens ast 
mentioned, that both: Zon and *. 
the Sun : and the term Zor had 
ing. ire ence of this, when 
were told that Zor- ter was the 
‘Aster, they, by-at rm mode of mistal ae 
pressed the latter Zw; and arpretcd J Zoroaster 
- esege Cwov.. But Zoan signified the Sun. The city 
Zoan in Feyet was. Sielinnoln: and the ene 
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- Zoan the Heliopolitan nome. Both Zoan-Aster, 
"and Zor- Aster, signified Sol Asterius. The God 
- Menes was worshipped under the symbol of 1a. 
bull; and oftentimes under the symbol of a bull — 
_ anda man. Hence we read of Meno-Taur, and of — 
~ Taur-Meu, in Crete, Sicily, and other places 
_ The same person was also styled simply * ‘Taurns, | - 
~ from the emblem under which he was rept 2 
This Taurus was also called Aster, and Asterius, : 
_ 8 we learn from “ Lycophron, and his Scholiast. 
Asneres ¢ dures esiv 6 xo Muvoravess. By Asterius is 
¢ to Be same eon as the Minotaur, This 
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and nothing can better explain the stot e 
ped so than the acconnt given of | a 





Deity ; hea his princi instructor was + nac Te 
the same person under a different title. He 
"spoken of as one weatly beloved by heavens a 





vem to him. This interview, muir - 
not effected by. pi own corporeal eyes, but 






jin vais was ‘pte and he obtained 
a view of the Deity surrounded with light. “The a 
angel, through whose intervention. this favour | 
was imparted, seems to have been one of th 
styled Zoni, and” Azoni. All the vestmen 
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the priests, and those in which they used to ap- 

@ Perel their Deities, had sacred names, taken from 

‘terms in their worship. Such were Camise, Can- 
~ dys, Camia, Cidaris, Mitra, Zona, and the like. 
5 The last was a sacred fillet, or girdle, which they 
“esteemed an emblem of the orbit described by 
“Zon, the Sun. They either represented their 
' Godsas girded round with a serpent, which was 
a es emblem of the same meaning; or else with this 
~ bandage, denominated * Zona. They seem to have 
_ been secondary Deities, who were called Zoni and 
- Azoni. The term signifies Heliade: and they were 
looked upon as ethereal essences, a kind of ema- 
nation from the Sun. | They: were exhibited under 
different representations; and oftentimes like: 
“Cneph.of Egypt. The fillet, with which the 
Azoni were girded, is described as of a fiery na- 
ture: and they were supposed to have’ been 
' wafted through the air. Arnobius_ speaks of it 
in this light, * Age, nunc, at, queso, per 
igneam zonam Magus ab interiore orbe Zoroas- 
tres, Lj HER. oof nay Az ac 3 - Agwpaxns, be- 
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se i a l. dee. 17. Ex: cunetis igor Coli 1 Tem 
gionibus advocatis Diis, eteri, quos Azonos yocant, ipso com 
~ . Monente Cyllenjo, convocantur.  Psellus styles them Age ae r 
Zarvansors Seer upon the Chaldaic Oracles... ae 
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- forementioned, the reputed teacher of Zoroaster — 
was meant ithe chief Deity, the same as Oromanes; i 
and Oromasdes... He seems to have been the su-" 
preme of those, ethereal spirits described above5, 
and to have been named Azon-Nakis, which sig> a 
nifies the great Lord, * Azon, Naki, Nakis; 
chis, Nachus, Negus, all in different parts of 
world betoken a king. The temple at Istac 
near which these representations were. found, 
at this day called the palace of Naki Rustan, 
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ORPHEUS 4:38, 1:88 
HAL BH wies ies % a os, i % af ae 
THE character of Orpheus is in some respects — 
not unlike that of Zoroaster, as will appear in the 
sequel. He went over many regions of the earth; 
and in all places; whither he came, was.esteemed 
‘both as a priest, and a prophet. There seems to 
be miore in his history than at first sight appears 
all which will by degrees be unfolded. His skill 
Ee aS As tee ee spe Mee oe ee 
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Hisham, Aoksipeved sa sey onderfiul:: 
- insomuch that ‘he is:said: ‘to-haye tamed. stastiotas 
beasts of the forest, and made: the trees. follow: 
him. | He likewise» could: calm the. winds, and 
- appease the raging of ‘the sea; These last. cir~ 
~ eumaaies are taken notice of bya peti Jn some. 
_ fine verses, wherein he aphid ci death, aa 
“ a SRT ask Btn Mes 33 ASA oe, 
. apie ine is anh yaraSanny 
ae + euntes — iedtmenie ar So 
QA<z0 Yeo. HAL . * er 














7 ie 
He i is wapsienth: as oie eit twice in-a. state 
of * death:; which is.represented. as a twofold-de- 
‘scent to'the shades below. There is also’an ob- 
Sscure piece of mythology about his'wife, and a 
serpent; also of the Rhoia or Pomegranates — 
which seems to have been taken from some sym= 
bolical representation at a time, when the purport 
was no longer understood. The Orpheans dealt - 
particularly “in symbols, as we learn from” Pro= 
clus. + Ogoinas dia cumboroy, “Tvbayopeas dia: erxovev, 
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riotice of chhaiadiitinscnkidenteels 

salutary knowledge, which were bequeathed" to) 
the Thracians by Orpheus: ¢ ds pis aap | 
grees.” Plato styles his works * ¢:6xu» épader, @ vast i 








He one while resided in Greece; and particularly’ _ 
at Thebes in Beeotia. Here he introduced thet oe 
rites of Dionusus, and celebrated his Orgies upon 
mount ° Citheron. He is said to have been the 
Seaton netic those rites: and was the au- 
thor of all mysterious worship.” °? Tewres Ogre 
pusngia Otay wagrdoxty. All these were accompanied 
with science of another nature: et cae is y reputed, 
to have been skilled in many arts. ee 
Pheate Rhicbéithe taveled edwards the sical 
of Chaonia, in order to recover his lost Eury- 
dice; who had been killed by ‘a serpent. Ac- 
aoe to* st, gna it was at 
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purpose to.the s oc wi \ieceeaamen 
is given by ? Pausanias, who calls the place more 
truly Aornon, . In the Orphic Argonauts it is said 





to have been performed at Tznarus in.° Laconia. 
He likewise resided, in Egypt, and. travelled over 
the regions of Libya; and every, whe 

people in the. rites, and religion, which che :pro- 
fessed. _ Inthe; Fi manner he ane DERN, 





part of the world, . secrete SG * ceeteele - 


; coe hee 
Ot sxopny ET} Yyosay omesgerou, oem TOANDS, exg2 
ae: | Aprry,, Asbun at, Egorais yan: fenerracpsiiti, 
tn toe Squigiobediite 
Some’ make Orpheus bas ae a Piece ;some. 
an Arcadian ; others a,Theban. . _ Pausanias men- 
tions. it as an opinion among the,“ Egyptians, 
that both Orpheus, and ,Amphion,. were from. 
their country. There is, great. uncertainty about 
his parents. He is generally supposed to have 
been the son of Cagrus, and Calliope > but-As- 
clepiades made him the son of Apollo, by. that 


* Goddess, a some his mother wenseid baspare 
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been Menippe® by ‘othtis '“ Polymnia. ‘Hes 
also hn 1 tn ii 
differs from theft all, and styles both Orphetisy"and 
Musas, © SR? Lai Mitraiv' ey'yover, the 
the Moon, and the Muses : in resi ount’! 
contained some curious mythology. phe prit 
pal place of his residerice is chouehe te Hie Baal 
in Pieria neat mount Haemus. “He is Also’ said’ t6 
have! resided among’ the’ Edonians } dha “ins 
thonia, at the foot of mount Pangeiis : also upoh 
_ the’sea-coast at Zona. In all these places hedis- 
- played his superiority in science: for he was'not 
only 2 Poet, and’ skilled in harmony,’ “but fn no 
Theologist and Prophet ;' also” very. know 
medicine; and in the“histofy ‘of thé heavens. 
Aeeondtig to Ancipatt Slots he tthe 
roi verse. ‘Ant! some’ go 86-farasto 
ascribe to hi the invention of letters) and deduce 
all knowledge from ™ hint, © 4 
. of the® reg “repotted ot 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 415 
done-by Orpheus; are attributed to other persons, 
such as_ * Eetion,’ ‘Musaus, Melampus, Linus; 
‘Cadmus, and Philammon. Sonie of these “are 
‘said to have had the same * parents.” rn 
their accounts of Orpheus, ‘do “not agree ab 
the manner of his * death. The iaiaaiaidie 
that he was torn to pieces by the Thracian womeni 
But, according to Leonides, in Laértius, he was 
slain’ by lightning: and there is an * epitaph to 
that purpose. ‘The name of Orpheus is to be 
found in the lists of the Argonauts ;’and he: is 
mentioned in the two principal poems upon that 
subject. Yet there were writers who placed=him 
eleven generations before the wat of Troy, conse: 
quently ten generations before ‘that expedition: 
*S Peyovt eo 1a yivewy ra TpwinorBiwvas’ de “yeveas 3° 
4d 1a onow. He was born eleven ‘ages before the 
siege of Troy, and he is said to have lived ie 
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* Linas was ‘be con of Apollo and Calliope. ‘See Sui, 
Aires. 
or ‘iers as in like manner, dirnt places where be was sp 
posed to have been buried. . 
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ages ; and according to some eleven. This extent 
of * life has béen’given him in order to bring: him 
down as low as ‘the era of the Argonauts: thoughy 
if we may believe aiesnay Pye bar ane : 
share in that expedition, © boeu.oncg 4 
°Fo remedy: the: ttcat apes mhinks arise in: 
the*history of Otpheus, writers. have supposed 
many persons of. this-name. -Suidas takes notice: 
of no less than foarin ¥ Thrace: But all these 
will<sidt ‘make® the-history consistent... Vossius 
therefore, with good reason, doubts whether.such 
‘person ever existed. Nay, -he’asserts, * Det 
vitos istos’ Poeséos, Orphea;-Muszeum, Linum, 
nom fuisse;sed’ esse nomina ab. antiqua. Pheeni- 
cum lingua, qua usi Cadmus, et ali posteri 








‘Phere. is great truth in-what Vossius here a¢ 
vances ? and in respect to' Orpheus, the testimony — 
of Aristotle, quoted -by shiny from Cicero;.is.very 
decisive. <7 Orpheum péetany-docet Aristoteles 
nunquam fuisse. Dionysius, as. we learn. from 
Suidas, affirnied the same thing. biggies 2 
deed admits the man; but sets aside, the history. 
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“ Yevdas xan ¢ mepvi ae Opgews pvbos.. The history too. 
of Orpheus is nothing else dbut.a fable. From. 
what has been said,, I think it,is plain, that under. 


=. the character of this, personage we,are | to under- 


stand a people named * Orpheanss-who, as Vos-_ 
sius rightly intimates, were the same,as. the 
Cadmians. » In consequence...of this,. there , will. 
sometimes be found a great similarity, negenen: its 
characters :of these two persons. (gj) » 
iI:have shewn,. that Colenies Pa » Egypt. a 
tled in the region of Sethon,,,called afterwards. 
Sethonia, upon the. river Palestinus. .They,were. 
likewise to. be found. in, the countries of Edonia,, 
Pieria, and Peonia:.in one. of which they founded 
a city and temple... The, Grecians.called, this.city, 
Orpheus : * Oggrus sss.mpdis vero ry Elsegin. Orpheus 
is a city. of Thrace, below Pieria, But the place. 
was originally expressed Orphi, by which is meant, 
the, orsculs ital of rahe From hanes and 
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and athishaihe tet bins curios edition of the Orphic poems, pub- 
lished at Leipsick, 1764. © 
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_ ft6m’ tlie wotship-here instituted, the people were 
ome Orphites»and'Orpheans. They were'ndted 
for the:Cabiritic ‘mysteries ; and for the Dioru- 
siaéay anid aworshipiof Damiater!’ ‘They were like! / 
wis’ veryofamous ‘for the inedicinal arts; and for 
their:skill:cin. vastronomy ‘and music. Biit ‘the 
Grecians have doimprehended, under the chatactet 
‘of! one "person," the’ ‘history ‘of‘a people. When 
they settled in Thrace, ‘they introduced their arts, 
and their-Worship, among.-the barbarous * natives, 
_dyawhone they were Tevered for their superior 
knowledge. They likeWvise beqiteathed manyme- 
morials of ‘themselves,’ and “of théit: fore thers, 
swhich: “were! probably some’ emblematical seul 
wood orstone + henceiwe read of thie 










; f Oxplicus preserved-in Thrace,’ and par- 
ane tipo shown’ 5 Hemus. “The teniple 
which *tley built sipon ‘this’ mountain seents’to 
have buena eollege;* atid ‘to shave consisted of a 
society of priests. They were much addicted to 
@élibacy, as we may judge from their history ; 
and were, in great measure, recluses after thenode 
Seen andy'Canaan. © “Hence’ it” issdid of 
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and Jed the life of a+ Swan: andl -it:is moreover 
_- mentioned of Aristéus, when he made a visit to 
~Dionusus upon mount Hemus,  that:he idisappear- 
‘ ~ed from the sight of men, “and! yas” never after 
seen. According to.the mosticommdn ‘accounts 
“concerning -the death: of Orpheus, ‘itcWas owing 
. “ito his principles, and manneryof ‘life! He wisia 
solitary, and: refused: all commerve Avith womdn- 
_ kind: hence the Menades, sand. other: women sof 
Thrace, rose; upon ‘him, and tore ith to pieces. 
At is, said,, that his head, and. lyre were! throvea 
“into the Hebrus; down: which » ‘theywere: owafted 
to Lemnos, What:is here. mentioned of ane ag 
‘undoubtedly: relates to. the Orpheans; and’ 
“temple upon mount Hemus, ‘This seer 
process of time ruined : and there is! gteat:reason 
‘to think, ‘that it was demolished upon account-of 
- the «cruelties practised. by the -pridsts, and. proba- 
blyfrom:a-detestation of their unnatuval crimes, 
to'whigh there ate frequent allusions.’ Ovid: ha- 
ving given a character of: Orphens, concludes 


with an accusation to this purpose. «)) «1» ie 
sae + rary é Lee Sry ee ad 
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Those of : she sieidayinilibodi the disas- 
ter, fled. down the Hebrus to Lesbos ; where ‘they 
either found, or erected, a.temple similar‘to that 
which they had quitted. . Here the same. worship 
‘was instituted ; and» the place: grew into great re~ 
putation. ‘They likewise settled’at Lemnos, This 
island lay at ‘no great distance from the former} 
and ‘was particularly devoted to the Deity-of fire. 
It is said by Hecateus, that it received the name 
of: Lemnos: from: the Magna: Dea, ‘Cybele. She 
was styled by the natives Anaves, and at hers 

theyaised to sacrifice young persons.) 7 Awe 
Biyahns Avyomens Ose? raven de! xai magbeus ebvow, 
They seem to: have mamed the temple at Lesbos: 
Orphi, and Orphei caput: and it appears to haver 
been very famous on account of its oracle; ; Phi* 
lostratus says, that the Ionians, and Aolians,/of 
pias, Here consulted it: nndjsemnatine: Belteer: 
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ANTIENT MYTHOLOGY. 4oP 
ordinary, that it was held in high estimation by’ 
the people of * Babylonia. Hei calls the’ place the 
head of Orpheus: ‘and mentions, that the oracle 
proceeded from a cavity in the earth; and that 
it-was consulted by Cyrus, the’ Persian. That 
the Babylonians had a great veneration for a tem= 
Ple named Orphi, I make no doubt: but it cer-! 
tainly could not be the temple‘at Lesbos: During 
_ the Babylonish empire, Greece, and \its islandsy 
‘were scarcely known to people of that country. 
And whew'the Persians succeeded, it is not credi« 
ble; that they should apply to an-oracle at Les- 
_bos}"op:to'an oracle of Greece. »They»were too 

tefined in their religious notions to make any such’ 
Walton: Ft is notorious, that; when Camby 
__ $8; and Ochus, invaded Egypt, and when Xerxes’ 
made his: inroad- into Greece;!they burnt and: 
‘Tuitied the temples in each nation; out of abomi~ 
nation to. the wotship. | Itowasi at ce* 
- this‘namé, at oracle oftheir own, to: which thé! 
Babylonians, and Persians, applied. For itvean; 
not ‘be supposed, in the’ times: spoken. of, that 
they had a correspondence with the western world.. 
It was Ur, in Chaldea, the seat of the antient: 
: Magi, which was styled Urphi, and Orphi, on 
ae its being the each an oracle, That 
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there. was sucha temple is plain from coils 
Byzantinusywho tells us, .”. Mayreoy, aye aves: 
(Manders) megs CagSagoicy tis Aerpor mag “EDAne 
the; Chaldedns, had» an, oracle. as famous (among, 
the\people of those parts,’ yas; Delphi, was, among 
the Grecians. ': Thisitemple was. undoubtedly sty~ 
leds Usipbi. | Isdochot-mean,: tliat this: was/neees~: 
satilyd proper! name; : but! an’ appellative; by 
which’ Gracular places: were in general distinghish~ 
ed: ‘Phe city: Edessa:in : Mesopotamia'seems like~ 
wise to ‘have had the: name. of Urphi, which ‘was. 
giveh on account: of the like ‘rites, -and worship.’ 
Phat: it was! so named, we smay- fairly »presume 
fiom its being by the natives called ‘Urpha;at: - 
this) day. “Tt: was’ the: Former temple, to! whiels 
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sameé purport.as’Orpheus, was: one of: the) appel- 
lations, by: which -the!Magi: were. calleds. Qre-i 
phon, quod Arabibus Magum.sonat,. In’ shorty 
under the character of Orpheus; weave the his= 
tory both of the Deity, and of his votaries. «Fhe 
head: of Orpheus was said to have becen»tarried 
to Lemaps,! just asthe head ‘of. Osinis: used: togbe 
wafted toy Byblus... He is -described as going:to 
the shades below, :and afterwards: returningy-to 
upper air. » This. is. similar.to the history:of :Osi« 
tis, who was:supposed to have been in-a'state of 
death, and) afteri:a»timerto: shave-come to. lifer 
3 There was-moreover something’ “mysterious inthe: 

- death of Orpheus; -for it. seems to have ‘been: ce» 
_ lebrated withthe same frantic actseof grieftods: 
__ pedple:practised. in their lamentatioris for Thamuz 
and’ Osiris, and: at the rites of Baal, °The Bistox 
hian. women,..who. a hare com 








Towwe. are. to understand ..a religious. rite sor 
Orpheus. was a. title, under which: the .Deityiof 
the place was worshipped. Hewas the samexas 
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as. Apollo, sindsflepaistonsThotshe was.a deity: 
is plain fromyhis temple and.oracle ahovemention- 
eds, which, .we find, were: of .gteat. repute, and 
resorted to. - pete sp the: tna ' 
one. Sones > Skog ebb inithiedk wie 

|. As:there was. an Orbhensii om ns divdoridethank 
sunnau tn bivie bae- ames 3 in. + Laconia, of 
whose. history, we have but. few temains. | They 
represent, her as a. Nymph,| the daughter of Dion, 
and greatly. beloved by, Dionusus. , She..wassaid, 
at. the else of her. life, to have, been changed to 
a.tree.,,, The fable probably. selates to, the Diomu- 
siaca, and other Orphic rites, , whieh,had; been.in 
early, times, introduced, into she part: of the world 


place called Ospha,  But-the rites. grew) into dis- 
use, ‘and'the. history) of the, place»becaimesobso- 
lete : hetice Orpha has beensconverted. to a.nymphy 
favpred' of :the.God ‘there, worshipped ; and was 
afterwards supposed \to. have,,been changed...to 
one. af. te ttees,..which , grew, ,within, its .pre= 
GIPEtSs3;: 209i, piers Sas 89 Hatori Sith: de. He. 
‘? oManelundectioileaabitad f Orpheus ; 
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forming’a new personage from a title, and’making 
the Deity a native, where he was inshrined: “The 
writings, which were: transmitted under the name 
of Orplieus, were! innumerable’: ‘and ‘are justly 
ridiculed by Lucian, both for their quantity, and 
matter, There were however some curious hymins, 
_ which used! t6 be of old sung’in Pietia; and’Same-= 
. thracia; and! which Onomactitus'copied:! “They 
contain indéed little more than a listof titles’ by 
which the Deity in different plices was'addiessed? 


But these'titles are ofigreat antiquity = and though’ 
the — are transmitted ind miodertt garb,” “the. 





late  * Disisteatits het hsby wanna waist 
They must necessarily be of consequence, ‘as'they 

_ tefer to the worship of the first’ ages, and ‘afford 
us a great insight into the'Theology of ‘the ati’ 
tients.’ Thosé specimens also, which have® beet’ 
preserved bY Proclus, in his dissertations vpon’ 
‘Plato,:afford matter of great curiosity) “They are 
all imitations; rather than translations’ of the aye’ 
tient Orphic poetry, accompanied with a short 
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Helladians; .and);was.no longer intelligibles but 
was for adong:time; preserved: wits ——- 
and:usediim their'sacred:ritess)) (9 06 eo 
eleihier: ‘bnsie sidtisin code eere- See Ry 
Rae ton waa tot died> deen od Phin stiss 
euravcbenuiies sWEADMUB ayn sth) nem 
otis PbrinsisD nt vane dstfo 9d 0) ‘beak eeay 
+ ALTHOUGH. E have:said so much about Dio 
nusus,,| Sesostris, andi: other great.,-travellers, 
cannot quit the-subject till Thave taken-siotice oF 
Gadmas for his expeditions, thou 
tensiyeias some, which I have been ntsabnnds 
are yet esteemed of; great: consequence in the 
histories;,of antient nationsy “The:time of his 
arsival.in-Greege is) looked ‘up to as.a fixed era’? 
and'many,ciroumstances in chronology are thereby 
determined. ..He is commonly ‘rep 
been, a Phenician. bysfaintins the: dota AbetiOn? 
‘who.was the king: of thaticounitry. ‘He was sent; 
by his. father’s order in quest of his sister Europa’; 
and after. wandering about: a long time to little: 
purpose, he at: last:settled im: Grecee:' In this 
country were many’ ‘traditions concern pg hin 
especially in Attica, and Beeotia.. The par 
spot, where he i is. supposed to haye taken up | his 
: was province” fs 
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the “a ‘cares were = shea Riana 
They.;seeny to, have been..much the, sameoas,the 
Cabyritic;, mysteries, which, he,.is. said) to; have; 
established im. Samothyacia, | He fought with a 
mighty dragon whose teeth he afterwards sowed, 
and-produced ;an-army ofj-mens, ‘Lo him Greece 
is supposed, to, have,-beem; indebted for the first 
introduction of * letters ;, which ave. said, to have 
been. the: letters.of his country Phenicia; andjia 
- number . sixteen. He. married Harmonia; the 
~ daughter,of Mars, and. Venus: and. his; naptials 
were graced: withthe presence-of ‘all the-Gods;: 
~~ and.Goddesses,; each. of. whom,.confersed some: 
eon neon He had several childrens 
. ee esoubbd” ats voile iG 8 30 AED. 2 
F. ee aan a ts 
: du icobiened iE nabealiossiial: weotiveriha a: 
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among whom was’a daughter Semele, esteeied 
the mother of Bacchus. “After having experienced. 
s in’ life, he is said to have retired 
witht hiswife: Harmonia to the coast of Tytia, 
where’ they wete both changed to serpents. He 
was,suceeeded at Thebes by his son Polyddrus, 
the father'of Labdacus, the father of Laius. ‘This 
last was the husband of ew oy —— he wee 
Edipas:’ did -chites adepig pas Meso 
~Bochart with wonderfal tigen an jan 
learning, tries to solve the enigmas, under which 
this history is represented. He supposes Cadmus’ 
to have been a fugitive Canaanite, who fled from 
the face of Joshua: and’ that: ‘he “was* called” 
Cadmus from being-a Cadmonite, which is a family” 
mentioned Liy!Moses:: | Inlike manner he imaginés, 
that Harmonia had tier name from mount Hérmon, 
which was probably iu the'district of the Cadmo- 
nites. The story of the dragon he deduces from” 
the Hevai, or Hivites; the “same” people as thé” 
Cadmonites. He ‘illbded afterwards with great” 
address to explain the rest of the fable, concerning 
‘the teeth of the dragon, which were sown; and® 
thé'‘armed'men, “which from” theriée™ ‘arose: and” 
what he says is in many particulars attended \ with 
a great s shew of probability. Yet after all his in-. 
genious conjectures, I am obliged to dissent from. 
him in some points; and particularly _ir ne, 
which is of the greatest moment. Tcann 
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induced to think, that. Cadmus was,,.asBoc 
represents him, a. Phenician.. Indeed Lam per- 
' suaded, that no such person existed... If Cadmus 
“brought -letters, from Phenicia, how eame he to. 
bring but sixteen ; when the people, from:whom 
-he imported them, had undoubtedly, more, as we. 
may. infer. from their neighbours? » And. if, they. 
were the.current letters of Greece, as Herodotus: 
intimates ; how came it to pass, that the tablet of. 
Alcmena, the. wite..of Amphitryon, the thirdein 
descent from Cadmus, could not. be understood, 
as, we are assured by)’ Plutarch? ...He says, that. 
in. the,reign of Agesilaus of. Sparta,..a.vweisten. 
tablet. was, found. in the. tomb. of Alemena, ‘to. 
whom it was inscribed; that the characters were, 
obsolete, and unintelligible ; on. which account, 
they :sent: it to. Conuphis.of Memphis in Egypt, to- 
be decyphered.. If these characters were Pheni- 
clan, why were. they sent to a priest of a-different. 
Copptry. for interpretation ? and why is their date. 
and antiquity defined by the reign of a king.im) 
Egypt? * Tas rumas, was ons ore gore. Casvreveyrs, 
momparvns. Lhe form of the. letters was the.same 
4s wasin use when Proteus reigned in that country. 
Herodotus, indeed, to proye that the Cadmians 
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brought. letters: into-\Greece, assures’ us, that he 
“saw Specimens) df their writing at Thebes; yin the 
aemple of Apollos Ismenius+ that ‘there was'a 
(tripodas:antient as the reign of Laius,:the'son’ of 
‘Labdacus; with an inscription, »which imported, 
‘that-it had been’ theres dedicated by Amphitryon 
upon’ his:victory over the Teléboa. Io makeeno 
edoubt, ‘but :that Herodotus, saw i tripods )with-an- 
‘tient inscriptions : and there might ‘be one with 
‘the mane of Amphitryon: but how. could -he ‘be 
sure that it was the writing of that personj/and 
‘of ‘thosetimes? We know what'a pleasure there is 
in enhancing the antiquity of things; and ‘how 
‘often inscriptions are iforged.for that purpose.’ Es 
4it-eredible that the «characters of ‘Amphitryon 
should:be soieasy. to: be apprehended, when those 
of Jus, Alemena could -not. be’ understood ? 
and Whichof:the: ‘two: are.we in this ‘case’ to? be- 
eve, Herodotusior. Plutarch? I donot mean‘that 
A give any credence to the’ story:of Alemena’ ‘and 
her tablet : : nor-do L believe that there was a'tripod 
with characters as antient as:Amphitryon. | 'Lonly 
‘argue from-the principles’ of the»Greeks to prove 
their inconsistency,” heal ion vor 

apbibee >: od aly Sell evita th, sbwobsty) wtobors = 
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shewed to Pausanias an inscription upOn the basis 
of a brazen ‘statue, which was dedicated to* Po- 
seidon Hippius. | It was'said to have *been ‘written 
by Ulysses, and contained a'treaty made between 
him and'some’shepherds. “But*Pausanias aeknow- 
ledges that it owas’ an ‘imposition; for’ neither 
‘statues of brass; /norstatues of any’ ont were 
uiseatthetimealluded to.) oo) Svar jl ontpis 
» © Ttds¢said sof Cadmus, ‘that dsorsutroushiansiaie 
‘tites*of'? Bacchus into Greece. But chow is: this 
possible, if Bacchus washis descendant, thé son 
of his daughter Semele ? To remedy this, the lat- 
ter mythologists suppose,’ that “there;was a prior 
‘Bacchus, who was worshipped by Cadmus. This 
is their-uswal recourse, when they are hard pressed 
with inconsistencies. They then create other per- 
_ Sonages; ‘to “help them out” of their difficulties. 
They form, with great facility, a new Semiramis, 
or Nints ; another Belus, Perseus, Minos, Hermes, 
Phoroneus, Apis, though to little purpose; for 
the. mistake, being fundamental, ‘the. inconveni- 
encies cannot be remedied::by such substitutes, 
We are told that Cadmus-was a Phenician: ‘but 
‘Diodorus Sictlis speaks of him’ “as"“assuredly “of 
Egypt; and rt ‘moreover, “that he was''a 
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‘ative of the Thebais: > Kaduor oc OnCur ovrasmy 
Avyurssev. Pherecydes Syrus also, from whom most 
of the mythology of Greece was borrowed, makes 
- Cadmus an? Egyptian; the son of Agenor and 
Argiope, who was) the daughter of .Nilus, By 
others. he is said to_have been the son of Antiope, 
the. daughter of "Belus; consequently he. must 
originally have been of -Babylonish extraction, 
His father Agenor, -from whom he is supposed to 
have been instructed-in the sciences, is represented 
by Nonnus as residing at Thebes... » > eta aaitpe 
Stat Hy Tt: Tevet la sea iae herein, 
3 Harpve beorecing dedunuevos OR YH TEX UME 
 Avyurrine coding Miravastos, mos Aynvag 
Mepgsdes ewaerns inaroumuday once Onbay. ode 
GE $i* egestas, 
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* Cadmum Pherecydes. 1, iv. Historiafium ‘ox Apenot@ ef é of Ar- 
giope, Nili flavii filid natuny esse tradidit. | NatalisC, dit ’s. 
se: 23, ps. 481. . There are’ various genealogies of this personage. 

AiCeng’ rm¢ Exadu xa Tlortsduros, Aynvag nas Budos. Aynragos xas 
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phon, who. styles” the" king Ogugus-i9 "Kare 
Aywyes OnSwy» Avyumrian ‘ny Bawsreug, 606. Raidyeos 
imapyav, erbov ev Eraads ras ‘Brramunes since. More-' 
over Ogugus was king: of Fhebes:in-Bgypt > “of 
which country: was Cadmus, ‘who-came into. Greece, 
and built the city styled Heptapule. Atiwas'froms 
the: same part: of the world, that ‘tlic: mysteries” 
_ Jwere-imported, in which Cadmus is:répresented as’ 
‘so’ knowing : and here itiwas, that lie was taught 
hieroglyphics, and the other characters, ‘whieh 
are attributed to»him. » For ‘he jse'said’ to“ have 
been: expert’\" Xugos omscBorogaro” Xagaynare” Se 
xx—earowv. These arts:hé earried-first-to the ‘coast 
posed to have brought thein to Greece: for, before’ 
he cameto Hellas; hes saidto: have reigned in 
conjunction with Phenix) botl-at Sidonand Tyre. 
* oiibe xo Kaduog, aro! OnCun!’ray Avyowrion seabed: 
£16\rav\ Zveiay Tope xae Bideavor | eBaioinevorar’ Pheénis’ 
and Cadmus» came from: Thebesin' Egypt,” and 
_reigned at Tyre and Sidon, 
"S'Rhuas bie thew ins.to shew, that Cadums 
"Was not,:.as.h been. generally’ thowg htya.Phent- 
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cian. My next, endeavour will be to. prove that 
" no such person, existed, If we consider the whole. 
history of, this celebrated hero, we shall find,..that 
it, was\impossible for one petson to-have,effected 
what, he is. supposed, to. have performed... His ex: 
peditious, were various and wonderful; and-stich 
asin, those, early times would not haye been até 
tempted, nor could. ever have. been completed: 
The Alelladians say little more,. than that he-built 
Thebes, and brought letters. into Greece: :that he 
slew, a, dragon,..from. the, teeth of whichsbeing: 
sowed inthe ground there arose an. army of earth= 
born men... The writers, of other countries afford 
us. more extensive account: among the principal 
of which,are to beesteemed Herodotus,,Diodorus; 
Strabo, and Pausanias.. Some of them had their 
“doubts about the reality. of _this adventurer : 
and from the history which they have transniitted, — 
we may safely infer; thatmo-such person: existed, 
as-has been described tinder the: character of: 
He is said’ to hive sailed first to Phenicia and 
Cypaus; and afterwards to! Rhodes. .. Here -he 
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instructed the people in the religion which he 
professed ; and founded a temple at Lindus, where 
he appointed an otder of priests: He did the 
same” at Thera, and afterwards was at * Thasus: 
and proceeding in’ his travels partook ‘of the 
Cabiritic mysteries in * Samothracia. He visited 
* Tonia, and all the coast upwards to the Helles- 
pont and Propontis. He was at Lesbos, which he 
named * Issa: where: some of his posterity were 
to be found long after. He was also at Anaphe, 
one of the Sporades; which island was denomi- 
nated Membliaros from one of his * followers. 
Mention is made of his being upon the * Helles- 
‘pont, and in Thrace. » Here he resided, and found 
out amine of * gold, having before foutid one of 
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scopper'in * Cyprus, )) Hence. he is:‘said-to have 
Procured) great: wealth. 210% Kalan drerost mei 
Ogaxny,, xabo Tayyatey oeos. We hear of him: after- 
‘Wards in) Eubeea ;; where there .are'to: bé found 
dhnumerable traces of him, and’ his followers. He 
swas Tikewrise at * Sparta; as we may infer fromthe 
Hetoiim erected to him by Eurotas, and his:bre® 
fbren, the sons of: Hurxus; He must have resided 
# great while -in Attica ; for there:wére many 
| edifices about. Athens’ attributed to’ hint -/ He 
Settled,at;Tanagta, in: Becotia ; white he ‘lost all 
; € ions, who were-slain by a dragon. “He 
afterwards built ‘Thebes, | Here he was king; and 


Ssaaid to have , ; reigned: sixty-two ? yearsy. Butas 
af bis, wanderings. were never’to-be'terminated, ae 
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truly acquainted with antiquity, must know, that, 
in the times here spoken of, little correspondence. 
_ Was maintained: between nation and. nation, »ADe-. 
, predations..were very frequent ; and every little. 
maritime power was ina state of ¥ pitacy »:sothat) 
navigation was, attended with great peri oclltdg: 
not therefore-to he:belieyed, that 2 personshould> 
Se often rove upon: the seas amid such variety: of: 
nations, and; reside among them at his pleasure’: 
“mach Jess:that he should: build. temples, found» 
cities, and introduce -his: religion,:. wherever he! 
listed; and this too in such. transientwvisits.: .Be=) 
. Sides, according.to the Egyptian accounts, thes. 
chief of his adventures were in Libya. “He married) 
Harmonia at the lake *Tritonis; and. isysaid: toy 
have founded in that part of the world no-less 
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Kas Asburs sparowvto wag’ Eorspsov xrsno yoing,” 

» Ayton vasovres AAnpoves asee Kadue, 
Carthage itself was of old called.” Cadmeia; so 
‘that he may be ranked among the founders of that 
city. Kaexndev, Marpororsg AsCuns—txodevro de Kawa 
mors, xat Kadusie. ~He is mentioned. by Moses. 
Chorenensis to have settled in * Armenia, where 
' there was a regio Cadmeia not far from Colchis, ~ 
He reigned here; and is said to have been of the 
giant race, and to have come from * Babylonia. 
And as the city Carthage in Libya was called 
Cadmeia, So in this region Cadmeia, there was a 
eity Carthage : © Kaeyndwv orig Agmsnes, an 
Such ate.the expeditions of Cadmus. Bat is it 
credible that any person could haye penetrated 


y 





3° Nonnus, 1. 13. p. 370. 
“7 Stephanus Byzant. The Carthaginians dre by Silius Italicus 
styled Cadineans, hl Bde is 


=: Sactifeum-perfida pacti. Ps ea 
Gens Cadmea syper Tegno certamina movit. 1.1, y. 5, 
"LL. 1. c. 9,10. p. 26. 1. 2. . 4, p87. 2 


7? Moses Choren. 4: 1.-¢. 9. p. 2g. There was a city Cadmes 
Mn Cilicia. Kaduna swenetn ras Eady wy Kime. Ensebii Chron. 
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into the various regions, whither he is supposed 
to have gone? to have founded colonies in Phe- 
nicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, Thasus, Anaphe, 

' Samothracia? to have twice visited the Helles- 
pont? to have worked the mines in the Pangeah 
motintains,” and in other places ?: td ‘havevimade 
Settlements in Eubeea, Attica, Bototia, and Illyria? 
and, ‘above all, to have had such’ territories in 
Afric? He is represented as heir to the kingdom 6F 
‘Egypt : this he quitted, and obtained:a ‘kingdom — 
in Phenicia. “He leaves this too; and after much 
wandering arrives if Greece; where he founds 
several cities, and reigns: sixty-two years.” After 
this, hard to: ‘conceive ! he is made king in Tilyria. 
~ He must also have reigned in ‘Afric: and his do- 
‘minions seem to have been ‘considerable, ‘ashe 
“founded an ‘hundred cities. ' He is represented as 
a king in Armenia; and had “there too no- small + | 
territory. Sure kingdoms in those times must 
__ have been very cheap, if. they were. so. easily at- 
tainable. But the vhole i is certainly, a mistake; 
at t least i in pee Cadmus. “No oe 
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Possibly havecefected. what»is attributed, tovhim. 
They were not the achievements of one persea, 
nor of one.age.’ And place Cadmus at any given 
wera, and arrange his history, as may. appear most 
plausible ; 'yet there. will arise. numberless incon- 
.sistencies frem the..connexions he must have.in 
respect).to time, place, and people; such as. no 
ate nor, disposition can remedy, a SA ae 

At may be asked, if there were no: such man as 
Cadmus, what did the antients allude to. under 
is character ? and what is the true. purport of 
ese histories? The travels of Cadmus, like the 
A es of Perseus, Sesostris, and Osiris, re- 
late to.colonies, which at different times went 
abroad, and were distinguished by this title. But 
was | the work of many, and performed: at 
ous seasons, has been attributed to one person. 
‘ adn was one of the names of Osiris, the chief 

Deity of Egypt. Both Europa; and Harmonia 
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-- Gallimachi Lavacra Palladia’ ¥. 125. 
“The son'of Cadmus is supposed to have lived at the time of the 
"Trojan war = ‘Lycophron. v. 217. and Scholia, ‘His daughter Se- 
mele is said to have been sixteen hundred years before Herodotus, 
by that writev’s own account. J, 2. €. 145. She was at 
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are of the like mature. ‘They. were. titles, of the 
Deity ; but assumed by colonies, who went out, 
and settled under these denominations.. The na- 
tive Egyptians seldom left theircountry,. but. by 
force. . This necessity. however did.,oceur;, for 
Egypt at times underwent great * revolutions. 
It. was likewise in some parts inhabited. by people 
of a different cast; particularly. by. the sons. of 
Chus...'These were obliged. to retire; in_conse- 
quence.of which they, spread themselves over va- 
rious parts of the earth. All, who embarked un- 
der the same name,.or title, were in aftertimes 
supposed. to. have. been under the. same leader: 
and to him was attributed the honour. of every 
thing performed. And _as colonies of the same 
‘denoniination. went to parts of the world widely 
distant; their ideal chieftain, whether Cadmus, 
or Bacchus, or Hercules, was’ supposed to, have 
traversed the same ground : and the achievements 
of different ages were conferred upon a fancied 
hero-of a day. ‘This has been the cause of great. 
inconsistency throughout the mythology of the 
antients. To this they added largely, by being 
s0 lavish of titles, out of reverence to their gods. 





-* See Excerpta ex Diodoris Lexie apa Photiom..p. 0 
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Wherever they came they built’ temples'to!them, 
and cities, under various denominations ; all which 
were taken from some supposed attribute. These 
titles and. attributes, though they belonged ori- 
ginally to one God, the Sun; yet’ being * mani- 
fold, and misapplied, gave rise to a multitude of 
Deitiés, whose era never could be’ settledy“nor 
their history rendered’ consistent. ~ Cadmus ‘was 
oné ‘of these. “He’ was the samé as Hermes’ of 
Egypt, calléd'also Thoth; Athoth; and Canathoth: 

- and was supposed to have been: the inventor of 
lettets.° He was sometimes styled Cadmilus, ano- 

_ ther ‘name for Hermes ; under which he was wor- 
shipped in Samothracia, and “Hetruria, ‘Lyco- 
phiron' speaking of the’ prophet 'Prulis, in Lesbos, . 
tells’ us, that he’ was- the son of Cadmus, and of 
the race: “OF Atlas. Arid’ he was.the person, who 

: was supposed to te ee to Bap scopanas 
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when they were: ae their’ pepbiiors 5: cs See 
Troy.. < 


¢ 
4 Qe un ot Kaduos weer’ ev megippurys ‘ 
Ioon Qureveas ducuevov wodnyernv. 


These are the words of Cassandra; upon which 
the Scholiast observes 3 Tevass, Uios TB Kaduiag, xo 
Kadus, nro “Egue : Prulis of Lesbos was the son of 
Cadmilus, or Cadmus, the same as Hermes. And 
‘afterwards he mentions, * é Kaduos, nro. ‘Eguns, 
vi Cadmus, who is the same as Hermes. In another 
place he takes notice, that the name of Hermes 
among the Hetrurians was “ Cadmilus: and it 
has been shewn, that Cadmilus, and Cadmus, are 
the same. To close the whole, we have this fur- 
ther evidence from Phavorinus, that Cadmus was 
certainly an epithet or title of Hermes. ” Eek 
Ov xugsov prover, adro xas “Eoue exsberor, 

‘Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, satin e 
esteemed a mere woman, seems to have been an 
emblem of nature, and the fostering nurse of all - 
“tigi She is from hence ala oe “Ae- 


the 





*+ Lycophron. v. 219. 

* Scholia. ibid. As 
* Lycophron. Schol. vy. 162. . cae a 
“7 Vetus Auctor apud Phavorinum. es cae 
id Nonnus. i. “41. p. 1070. Harmonia, i the ‘Scholl 
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pina And when Venus is represented inthe al- 
legory as ‘making her a visit, she is said to go 

"Pag dopey “Appsovices wapnropas, to the house of the 
all-productive parent. In some of the Orphic ver- 
ses she is represented not only as a Deity, but as 
the light of the world. 
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this’ accotint the books of science were ty 
*xvpbses “Aguouas, the books of Harmonia, as 
well as the books of Hermes. These were four in 
numbes, of. which Nonnus gives a curious ac- 
count, and says, that sors contained ee of 
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of Peleus and Thetis. Diodorus. 1. 5, p. 323. ; 
” Nonnus. 1.41, p 1068. ‘ 
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The first-of. them is spid to have beet! i coewab ith 
‘the world, joe stinjadap saine-odt giogedk. - 
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BE rom whee we Buds that een or Peciiains 
was.a Deity, to whom. the. first writing is asexibed: 
The same is said.of Hermes. * ‘Bepns  Avyer on @ekiy 
, Aiyurre Yeapmpara  meworas, iugeiy. The invention 
is also attributed to Taut, or Thoth. ,, * Higures 
ist Taavres, e Tiy yecnmarcy thy ivgery exivontas,—_ 
oy Asyurrios Mi cxaderay Quvh, Andkardeess be Oud, 
‘Eguny de “EAAnves METEQPAT AY, Cadmus is said not 
only to have. brought letters into Greece, ibt ito. 
have been the inventor of them ; from, whence we 
may fairly conclude, that, under the characters‘of 
Hermon, . Hermes, Taut,, Thoth, and Cadmus, 
one. person is alluded to. ‘The Deity, called. by 
the Greeks dieses was introduced among; the 
Canaanites very early by people from Egypt : and 
was worshipped in Sidon, and the by he coun: . 
try, -by the name of * nae Hermon. ; 
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Europa likewise was a Deity ; according to 
- Lucian the same as Astarte, who was worshipped 
at Hierapolis in Syria. He visited the temple, 
and had this information from the priests: *7 ws ds 
os Tis tay ‘Ipswv arnyero, Evewrns esi (ro ayacrjrar ) Tn$ 
Kadus adedgens. He is speaking ‘of’ the statue in 
the temple, which the priests told him belonged 
toa Goddess, the same as Europa, the sister of 
Cadmus, She’ was also esteemed the same as 
Rhea; which Rhea we know was: the reputed 
mother of the ae: and | paces i the'm eal 
of Jupiter. 


ee Ee) av Peva tenor wasdes Keovey ev Qrdornrt. 

' Pindar speaks of Europa, as the ® daughter of 
Tityus : and by Herodotus she is n made: mother 
of © Sarpedon and Minos. 

_. [have mentioned, that Cadmus was the same as 
Geli pics Thoth; and it is manifest from his 
being Hermes, and from the invention of letters 





>) re 


about Libanus, and Auslitasniy where was the aiatay of the 
Cadmonites, and Syrian Hivites. 
~-# Lucian de Syrid Ded. p. 6. 

** Apud Proclum in a Hem P- 121, See Onis Pragm. 
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AN TIENT MYTHOLOGY. AAG 
- Meingiattributed to hime Similar to‘the wtcount 
given of Cadmus is the:history of a°personage » 
- tilled by the Greeks Caanthus; this history con 
tains an epitome of thes voyage undertaken. by 
- Cadmus, . though with » some small’ variation. 
Caanthus is said to have been the son of Oceanus} 
Which in the language of Egypt is the same as the 
-Son-of Ogus, and Oguges;: a different name! for 
_ the same “' person. Ogus, and with the redupli- 
tation Ogugus, was the same as Ogyges, in whose 
_ time the flood was ‘supposed to have happened, 
Ogyges is represented both as a king of Thebes 
in Egypt, and-of Thebes in Boeotia: and in his — 
time Cadmus. is said to: have left the former 
: country, and to have come to the latter, being 
- Sent in- quest of his sister Europa by his father. 
Caanthus was sent by his father with a like com- 
~anission, _ His sister Melia had been stolen away ; 
and he was ordered to search every: country, ‘til 
~ he found her, He accordingly ‘traversed: many 
seas; and at last landed in Greece, and passed. into 
 Beotia. Here he found, that his sister was de- 
_ tained by Apollo in the grove of Ismenus. — There 
-was'a fountain “of the same natne near the grove, 


. “Og, Ogus, Ogenus, Ogugus, Qyr77s, Aywndsi, ‘Il relate to 
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‘which was. guarded by a dragon. Caanthus is _ 
said to have cast fire into this sacred recess ; on 
which account he was slain by Apollo. — His 
tapos, or tomb, was in aftertimes shewn by the 
Thebans. We may perceive, that the main part 
of this. relation agrees with that’ of Cadmus. 
Melie, the sister of Caanthus, is by some spoken of 
as the mother of “ Europa: which shews, that 
‘there isa correspondence between the two histo- 
ries. The person also, who sent these two ad- 
venturers, the sister, of whom they went in’ que ' 
‘dnd the precise place, to which they both came, 
exhibit a series of circumstances so similar, that 
we need not doubt, but that itis one and the same 
history. It is said, that Caanthus threw fire into 
sec asiediond ei ev lieh — ncveranee 


Sg ATE 





wavs tp nenrn eid fst Kearba: Minas ‘seaniie: nar Queave shite 
. K, 3c ‘ for Asyeosy Fanner ae ima 8 Syd Si Snencarra, a NGM er pehIn : 
SerOny ‘uth. ‘Pausan: 1. 9. Pp. 730. : 
Dieitar ur Europa. fuisse ‘Agenoris Pheritcum Regis, ‘et t Meliz 
Nymphs, filias Natalis Comes. 1. 8p. 48f. °° > 5 aaa 
+ So’ Phlegyas was said to haye fired the wala at 
Delphi. Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Apud Delphos templam Apollinis 
-incendit Phlegyas. Lutatius Placidus upon Statius. Thebaid. 
“hdy v. 703. “But Phiegyas was the Deity of fire, prior to ) Apollo 
and his temple. Apollo. is: said to have married. Coronis- the 
daughter of Phlegyas. Hyginus. = 161. and by her he 
Delphus, from whom Delphi. had its name. ibid. Se 
10. 0. 81 Ps The ees have mines ite iy Czap- 
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_construed,, relates to the first. establishment. of 
fire-worship at Thebes in the grove of Apollo Is- 
-menius,... The term Ismenius. is compounded ; “of 
, Is-Men, ignis Menis... Meen,, Menes, Manes, was 
one of the most antient titles of the Egyptian God 
Osiris, the same as Apollo,.and Caanthus.. What 
vhas been mentioned about Cadmus. and Caanthus, 
is repeated under the character of a person named 
_ Curnus; who is said to have been sent by his 
-_ father Inachus in search of his sister® Io. Inachus, 
_ Oceanus, Ogugus, and Agenor, are all the same 
personages under different names ; and the histo- 
aries -apegalepianonont: pvt i: 5 oS 
. .. That Cadmus was of old Riciate Deity 1 ‘may 
: -hesfeethon’ proved from his. being worshipped at 
 Gortyna in Crete, as we learn from’ Solinus. 
Tidem Gortynii et Cadmum colunt, Europe fra- 
trem. He had moreover an Heroum at Sparta, 
_ which was erected by people styled the sons of 
_ “Hureus.” We learn from Palephatus, that ac- 
cording to some of the antient mythologists, 
Cadmus was the ~Sange who alt eee Bal 
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Sat: Eemisiil ‘And. according: to Nonnus he: con- 
tended with the giant Typhaus,’ and restored» to 
Jupiter his lost ® thunder. | By this:is meant, that 
herenewed the rites, and worship of: the’ Deity, 
which had been abolished. These are cireum- 
stances, which sufficiently» shew, that Cadmus 
was a different personage, «from: what hevis: gene- 
rally imagined. . ‘There: was’ a: hill, im Phrygia 
of his .mame,and: probably. sacred). to. him’; 
in which were: the: fountains of, theyrivet?°Ly- 

cus. »There was also'a river Cadmus; ’ which ro 

‘adlbagas mountain, and avas lost-underground. 
Tt soon afterwards burst forth again, and. joined 
the principal’ stream. . ‘Mountains and. iver: were 
not denominated fron, ordinary personages. Tne 
short: Cadmus: was the: same as. Hermes,./Fheth, 
and Assist -undén: which. characters | more»thah 
one person‘is alluded sto: for all theology ofthe 
antients is of!a) mixed nature.) He may princi _ 
pally be esteémed ' Ham, whoby” ‘his. posterity 
was looked .up. to as -the Sun, and worshipped 
under his titles: - a.cireumstance,., however, ; 


wee common se mae were st 
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from thevetymology of ‘his name. ‘I have be- 
fore -shewn, ‘that the Sun was styled \" Achad, 
Achon, and Achor: and the:name, of which’we 
| are treating, isa compound of * Achad-Ham, 
vendered ‘by the Greeks Acadamus’and lAcade- 
mus, and contracted Cadnius: Many ‘learned 
men have thought, that the place at Athens galled 
_ Academia was: founded ‘by ‘Cadmus, and ‘denomi- 
_- nated fromhim: and of the latter circumstance 
make no dgubt. % Ab-hoc Cadnio’ EruditiAca- 
demiam, quasi Cadmiam deducunt: quo: nomiie 
indigitari locum musis: studiisque»sacratum :no- 
tissimum ‘est. The true name of Cadmus,.’ac- 
_ cording: to ‘this supposition, must havesbeen, ‘as 
’ [have represented, Acadamus; or, as the Jonians 
expressed it, Academus, to have Academia formed 
from it. Herodotus informs us, that, when-the 
ee came to —— = —— 





i Places aaped tothe Sun a's; hatpent A Achad ‘an Acher. 
Nisibis was so-called. In Achor, que est Nisibis. “Rgbveinios 
pen in Achad, que nunc dicitur Nisibis, Hieron.» See 

|. Hebrwor. Extera. p. 297, of the learned Michaelis.. 
~The Deity, Sale dcins-e- ahs emer svcd» 
_by Isaiah. c.65. v.10. and ¢, 66, ¥. 17. — 
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system of Architecture; and built temples ina 
style different from. that to which the natives had 
been used... And he describes»these buildings as + 
erected at some distance from those: of. the coun- 
try. This was the situation of the place called 
Academia, which stood at the distance of afew 
furlongs from ¥ Athens. It was.a place of exer- 
cise and: science ; and by all accounts finely dis- 
posed : being planted with a variety of trees, but 
particularly Olives, called here (Méga:) Morie. 
There were likewise springs, and. baths. for the 
— of those who here took their: exer- 
e.. The tradition among the Athenians was, 
awe -one Ecademus, or Academus, founded it in 
antient - times ; from» whom. it received its name. 
ertii nani him. the -hero Ecademus : ase 
ti0s “Hpwos wvomaedn Exadnex. And Suidas to: the 
same — purpose tA. Exadnue  stivos. “Hewes oovomacter. 
But Bapol: the comic writer: who was far _ 








; ey Kas oft ee Ww pet ale oody pire, robes eee 
os Abpasace, arha. 7 eginne aie Tuy aan “Igas* xs nas 
- Aygasing Anunteos “Igov re nas ogyia. ‘Herod. Loe 61 
75 Pausanias. 1. 1. ~: FS = 

978 Diog. Laertitis, 1.32 §6. Horuius sp ne aCadino 
nomen accepit, non ab Ecademo. 1,7. ¢..3. but Ecademus, and 
~-Cadtus; “were “wbdoubtedly the ‘sate’ pétson. Harpocration 
eae ia ee Soe. 
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speaks of him asa Deity: 7 By evexios  dpypoiow 
Axadyus @wx. The trees, which gtew within’ the 
precincts, were looked upon as very sacred, 
“evrws fegas, and the place itself in ‘antient times 
was of so great sanctity, that it was a profana- 
tion to laugh there; ee wy ines pnd: 
Yracaresoioy svar, isiee® 
- The*Ceramicus at intend had the ‘same name ; 

andi it-was undoubtedly given from the same-per= 
- SOMNAVE. Axadypia, xarurar dedros EKepepsxos. Hesych.. 
The common notion was, that it was denomina- 
ted from the ‘hero * Ceramus, the'son of Dionu- 
sus. This: arose from the: common - ‘mistake; by 
which the place was put for the person, “to whom 
it was ‘sacred, and whose’name it: bore. * Ham 
was the supposed hero: and: Ceramus was Cer- 
Ham, the tower or temple of Ham, which gave 
name» to the'inclosure. ‘This abuse of terms is 10 
where more apparent than in an- inscription men- 
tioned by Grater ; where there isa mixed title of 
the Perea aes = a bs 





enniecubn, oy Argorume apud Laéctium in Vith Pla- 
tonis. 1 §. cs 7. ‘ 
; 5 aaa ame a kai, sever Be eas ds or 
ig Baas ens Ore, aera Mop Seba upon Aristop 
Nepean. vo100L. jolmeek Se ons 
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Loe ov MARTE CIRADEING® ” paste 
Set aaprecnben bi em voro. 
“Sst: ia a BRECPUME: 
sans? : pica Hastings 
CHAM was thie sects of Adon, pues 
the Amonian title of the chief God») In like man- 
_ ‘ner: near mount Eaphystium in’ Beotia, the God 
ee sche iy Ries and. styled "Hercules 
+ és , or Char-Opis,. signi+ 
fed Wiestewple of thes serpent Deity: und was 
undoubtedly built of old; by the people’ named 
Charopians;-and: €yclopians; who were, tio other 
thani the-antient: Gadmians.- Ceramicus-was;am 
Egyptian name; atidvone of the gates orstowers 
of the! gates ab” Naucratis:in that. ‘county was: so 
calle oe the! name of an. harbour in 
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been disputed» >For: though the dress and. co- 
jouring may have: been:thought the work of fan- — 
cy, yet the substance :of ,their. history has, been 
looked upon as tindeniably crue. To which I an- 
‘swer, that it was/undoubtedly founded i in -trath: 
and the only way.to ascertain what is genuine, 
must be by stripping history ; -of this, unnatural 
veil, with which it has-been obscured ; and. to re- 
duce the whole to: its original appearance. _ This 
may be effected upon the principles which I. have 
laid down ; for if instead of Perseus, or Hercules, _ 
we substitute bodies of men;» who. went under 
such titles; the. history, .will. ‘be: rendered. very 
probable, -and. consistent. . If instead of one. per- 
son, Cadmus: traversing so much, ground, and 
introducing | the rites of his.country at. Rhodes, 
Samos, Thera, Thasus, Samothrace, and building 
‘so many -citi¢s.in Libya, we suppose these things 
to have been doae by colonies, who..were, styled 
Cadinians, alt will be very. right,and the credi- 
bility of abe history not alisputédeis Mang dith- 
culties may by these means be solved, w 
hot otherwise be explaitied: and. great. light will 
be thrown upon the mythology of the. antients. 
The story then of Cadmus, and Europa, relates 
to ot from: ot) and gh who went abroad 
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this only is meant; that they: were directed’ by. an 
oracle: for without such previousinquiry no colo- — 
nies went abroad.: An oracle by the -Amonians 
was termed Alphi, and Alpha, the voice.of God. 
In Egypt the principal oracular temples were those 
of the sacred animals. Apis and. Mneuis... These 
animals were highly reverenced.at Heliopolis, and 
Memphis, and: in: other cities of that country. 
They were of the male kind; .but,the honours 
were not confined:to then’; for the cow and heifer 
were held in» the: like-veneration, and_they, were 
‘esteemed equally prophetic. -:-Hence it was, that 
they were in’common with. the Apis and Mneuis 
styled» Alphi, and Alpha: which name was hke- 
wise current among the Tyrians, and Sidonians. 
In-consequence of this, Plutarch, speaking ofthe 
letter Alpha, says, * Boiwsmas ere, Haren TOH ‘Bev, Lhe 
-Phenicians: call,.an ox Alpha,,. And Hesychius 
speaks to the same purpose. .Adpa, Pes. _ Thus 
-we find that Alpha was. both an oracle, and an 
oracular animal. The Grecians.took it.in the 
latter acceptation ; and instead of saying that the 
eee in ticles to an —<« 





ie <£Bstieos Spi. Lix.¢.3, p. 738. Aipha Tkewise signed 
leader: ‘but I imagine, that this was @ secondary sense of the 
word. _As Alpba was a leading letter in the alphabet, it wa$.con: 
“ferred as a title upon any person ee andl ‘stoo« 
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fave out, that«Cadmus followed a cow. What is 
alluded to in the animal, which was: supposed:to — 
have been his guide, may be known by the de 
seription given of it by Pausanias ="? Ez de ixaregas 
ras Coos mAsugms onpacion emesvan Atuxoy,) eimaecpevor. muri 
tas Ztanvns. There was a white mark on each side 
of the cow like the figure of the: moon. -The poet 
‘quoted by the Scholiast upon Aristophanes speaks 
to the same purpose. * Asixoy on’ inarepfe 
rkpimrcxov, mute Mavs. This is an exact description 
of the “ Apis, and other sacred kine in Egypt: 
and the.history-relates to am-oracle given. to. the 
Cadmians\inthat country.» This the Grecians 
have represented, as: if Cadmus had been con- 
ducted‘ by. a cow : the term: Alphi, sand. Alpha, _ 
being liable to be taken in either of these accepta- 
tions. Nonnus “speaks of Cadmus as» bringing 
the rites of ® Dionusus, and Osiris, from Egyptito 
Greece : and describes him according tothe com- 
mon notion as going in quest of.a bull, and as 
it ts ae in: his = see a 
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%cow.’ Yetohe; Miiiiilenaamete allude to.the 
true, purport.of the history y-and ; says,, that.the 
animak spoken of wias-of a nature very different 
from that,-which -was.,imagined thatdt;was, not 
one.of. weir but. of divine original. .. Hoew he 
SATA AD ago: tat BALL wyae ae <p cera ei ee Pega 2 
ona penieenibinn may hoor: von ee 
\pMiageues: rivet ! aera & Gorm rene yasnge ion) 


Ee eo $ sea, aser2 ar 2 sagt EPS Sh ert é 
re dipiuadeaaiemanener inane are. tbe ae 
derstood people styled. ligtneton ta th 





the: aati: nbiliatpaadaeed in: fn paces ia: 
or_worship of the:serpent.:. This innovation spread. 
wonderfuily ; so. that the chief Deity of the Gen- 
tiley-world.» was: valinost’ aniversally worshipped: 
pi 8 RR Thre s : 
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Greece. . Serpentis eam venerationem acceperunt 
Grecia Gadmo.** Vossius.. It made-a part in 
all. their # mysteries; and was attended with'some 
wonderful circumstances: of which Ihave before 
made.some nierition: im the treatise de Ophiolatriay 
Colonies,'.w hich went abroad, ‘not: only:-went 
underithe. patronage, but under some title of their 
_ God:,,and-this Deity was in aftertimes:supposed 
to, have, be¢n, the real.conductor. As the: Cad- 
imians, and Europians, were Ophite, both their 
temples, and cities, also the hills, . and. rivers, 
where they settled, were often denominated from 
this circumstance. / We-read of Anopus,. Asopus, 
Oropus, Eurepus, Charopus, Ellopis, Ellopia jal 
nearly-of the same purport; and namedifrom the | 
same object of, worship. Europa was. a. Deity: 
and the tame is a compound Eur-Ope, analogous: 
to: Canope,iCanophis, and Cauphis.of Egypt; ‘and 
signifies Oras Pytho. Itis rendered by the Greeks 
asa feminine, upon a supposition, that it was the 
name of awoman; but it related. properly toa 
sti snare atk isi theilike ety= 
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- de Sacrificiis. p. 76. 

- * Justin Martyr, 1, polos. P- i. 
See Radicals. p. 59. j 
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mology in. Media, »Syria, and Babylonia which 
were expressed in. the masculine Europos, and 
Oropus.. ‘The same also is observable in Greece.» 
Ihave shewn, that Cadmus was Taut; or'Thoth; _ 
the Taautes of Sanchoniathon: It is said of this 
person, that he first introduced the worship of the 
serpent: and. this so early, that not “only: the 
Tyrians and Sidonians, but the Egyptians received 
it from him, From hence we may infer, that it 
came from * Babylonia, ” Tay piv ow re Agaxovres 
PUTiy nas Taw oPewny autos efelearer 6 Re sscisse seman 
; Metiatagic Powines se, now Aipumrioisin Hf wet Pea 
» The learned writers, who have treated of the. 
Cadmians, have failed in nothing more, than in 
not considering, that they were a twofold colony; 
which came both from Egypt, and Syria: from 
Egypt first ;-and, then from. Syria, and: Canaan. 
In their progress westivard they settléd in'Cyprus, 
Crete, Rhodes, Samos,-Lesbos, Thrace :also: in 
_Eubea,. Attica, and: Beeotias In. process of time 
they were enabled to make. settlements in other 
‘ parts, particularly. in Epirus. and, llyria:;and to 
occupy some considerable provinces. ime Sealy: as 








= Sobek Nonouis alluding to the ‘hen opatles which Cadeous : 
followed, cails it Assyrian : « by. this i is “meant Babylor 
Babylonia was in aftertimes esteemed @ portion of arr 
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high up ‘as the’ Padus. Wherever they’ passed 
they left behind them numberless memorials : but 
_ they are to be*traced’ by none more plainly than 
_ byetheir rites, and ‘worship. As they occupied 
the greatest part of Syria, that country: was pat- 
‘ticularly «addicted to this species of ‘idolatry. 
‘Many temples'were erected to the Ophite God: 
and» many cities were denominated from’ ‘him. 
Both ” Appian and Stephanus Byzantinus men- 
tion places in Syrophenicia called Oropus. Upon 
“the Euphrates also in Mesopotamia were the ci- 
ties * Amphipolis,~ and ®*Dura, both called of 
old Oropiss** The chief Syrian God had the title 
of Bel, Baal; and Belial: which last the Greeks 
rendered Brag,’ Hence Clemens instead of say- 
ing, what agreement can there be between Christ 
and Belial, says °° Tis 3 cuupuyncis Xeice reos BEATAP. 
This Belial, or Beliar, was ‘the same as Belortis, 
vand Osiris, who were worshipped under the sym- 
bol of a serpent. Hence Hesychius explains the 
term Beliar “by a-serpent. Bexiag—Bpaxar. Beliar 
“as the same as a dragon or serpent. The Cadmi- 
ans are said to have betaken themselves to Sidon, 





\ '""*" 9? Appian de Bello Syriac. p.125. 
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and Biblus: andthe ¢ountry between these cities 

is called Chous at this day. To the north is the 

city, and province of Hama: and a town, and 

castle, ‘called by D’Anville Cadmus ; by the na- 

_ tives expressed Quadamus, or * Chadamus. © The 

Cardmians probably founded the’ temple: of ‘Baal 
Hermon ‘in Mount Libanus, and’ formed’ one of 
the Hivite nations in those parts. »Bochart ‘has 

very justly'observed, that an Hiviteis the same ‘as 

an * Ophite: and:many of this denomination’ re- 

sided under Mount ‘Libanus, and Anti-Libanus’; 

part of which was’ called Baal Hermon, ‘as we 

learn from the sacred’ writings. 3 Now these are 

the nations, which the Lord left to prove Israel, 

namely, fice Lords: of the Philistines, and all'the 
Canaunites;: andthe Sidonianss and the “Hivites 

that dell in Mount Lebanon’ from Mount Baal 

Hermon unto the entering in of Hamath’ There 

‘were other Hivites, “whi are mentioned by Moses 
among the children ‘of * Canaani™ But the Cad. 
monites, and many ‘of the people bout’ Mount 
“‘Libanus were of another family, » The Hivites of 

_ Canaan’ Proper were those;' who’ by ‘a stratagem 
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obtained a treaty-with § Joshua Theirchief cit ” 
: ties were’ Gibeon, Cephirah, Beeroth; ‘and! Kir- 
- jath Jearim, «These? lay:within thetriberof Fae 
dah, and of Benjaniin, who possessed'the south- 
- erm pafts of Canaan.) Bat the otherHivites, 
among? whom. were ‘the: ‘Cadmonites, lay far™'to 
thé north under Libanus, at the:very extremitiés 
of ithe country. ©The sacred writer distinguishes 
* them. from the: Canaanites, as-well as from ‘the 
other Hivites, by saying, the Hivites of Baal Her- 
? Dion... And he seems'to distinguish theSidonians — 
. from the: genuine: Canaamites, and justly: for if 
: - weumay: -eredit paces ps career 
selgnasdaienns ie mixed race.:'\? Kaduos=Tugs 
aes Biduvos eCacnevec The Cadmians extended - 
themselves in these parts quite to: the Euphratés,, 
_ and-westward-to the coast of Greece, and Auso- 
“nia; and stili farther to the great Atlantic, They 
Seceeecguenees of Ellopians,’ Oropians, 
admonités, Hermonians, Ophita: and wher 
: aetepaatel: cacetancemapenesee col 
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Feference to their antient history, and religion. 

As they were: particularly. styled: Ophite, or Hi- 
vites, many-places whither they came, were said 
to swarm with ? serpents... Rhodes» was under this 
predicament, and. had the name. of .Ophiusa:: 

which name was given on account. of the Hivites, 
who there settled, and. of. the. serpent-worship, 
which they introduced. But the common notion 
was, that it was so called from real serpents, with 
which it was infested. The natives were said»to 
have been of the giant. race, and the‘? Heliadw 
‘the antients particularly referred to the sons of 
‘Chus, and Canaan. ‘Their coming to the island 
“4s alluded to under the arrival both of Danaus and 
Cadmus, by whom the rites, and.” religion ot 
the Rhodians are supposed to have been introdu- 
ced. In Greece were several cities named Oropus, 

-by which is signified Ori Serpentis civitas. One 
“Ete was near * ee upon the border of 
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Attica, and Beeotial’ This is the very spot where 
the Cadamians first resided . and the city was un- 
doubtedly built-by them. It stood near the warm 
baths of Amphiaraus, whose temple belonged to 
the Oropians ; dnd who was. particularly wor 
shipped by them. We are informed by Strabo, 
that the temple of Amphiaraus was built either in 
imitation, or in memory, of one called Cnopia at 
*Phebes. Cnopia is‘a contraction for Can-Opia; 
and. the temple was certainly founded by people 
from Egypt. It took its name from Can-ope, or 
Can-opus, the Ophite God of that country ; and 
of the people likewise, by whom the building was 
erected. The natives of Beotia had many memo- 
rials\of their having been originally Ophites: The 
history of their country had continual references 
to serpents and dragons: They seem to have 
been the national insigne: at least they were 
esteemed so by the peopie of Thebes. Hence 
we find, that upon the tomb of Epaminondas 
there was figured a shield with a serpent for a de- 
vice, to signify that he was an Ophite, or * The- 
ban. The Spartans were of the same race: and 
there is eid to have been the same device upon 
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the shield of "* Menelaus; and. of * Agamemnos, 
The story of Cadmus, and of the serpent, with 
which he engaged upon his arrival in Beotia, re- 
lates to the Ophite worship, which was there in- 
Stituted by the Cadmians. — $o Jason in Colchis, 
Apollo in Phocis, Hercules at Lerna, engaged with 
serpents, all which are histories of the same»pur- 
port; but mistaken. by the later Grecians. © 
*-It will not, Ithink, be-amiss.to take notice of 
some of those countries westward, to which Cad- 
mus is'said to have betaken himself. From Beeotia 
he is supposed to have passed to Epirusand Illyria: 
and it is certain, that the Cadmians settled in 
many places upon that coast. In Thesprotia. was 
2 province of the Athamanes; who were -denomi-+ 
nated from their Deity Ath-Man, or Ath-Manes, 
Here were the rivers Acheron, and .Cocytus, the 
lake Acherusia, and the pestiferous pool ? Aornon. 





*S Pausanias, |. 10. p. 863. ; 
- ™ Both’ Menelaus and Agamemnon were antient. titles of the 
chief Deity. The latter is supposed to have been the same as 
Zeus, Ether, and Celusy He seems to have been worshipped 
under the symbol of a serpent with three heads, -Hence Homer 
has given to his hero of this name a serpent for a device,: we 
upon his breastplate, -and upon his baldrick. a / 
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Here was the tity: Acanthus similar to-one.of the . 
same name about, forty, miles above “ Memphis: 
and a nation of people. called ” Oreite.:, all whieh 
havea reference to. Egypt. The oracle at Dodona 
was founded: by people from the same country, as 
we are,assured by.” Herodotus and. others. » And 
not only:colonies from that country, : but. people 
from Canaan must’ have betaken themselves. to 
these'parts, as-is evident from names of places. 
This’ will. appear from» the. city *\Phoanice:, and 
from another near Oricum, called Paleste; and 
from the coast and region:styled Palestina. This: 
was the spot where Czsar. landed, . before he 
marched to Pharsalia:***-Postridie terram attigit 
Cerauniorum saxa inter) et alia loca periculosa, 
quietam nactus stationem. » At. 'portus omnes. ti- 
mens, quod teneri ab:adversariis arbitrabatur, ad 
oe oo qui wee Paleste, . sedan 
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navibus incolumibus, milites exposuit.  Eucan’ 


takes notice of the ‘same ee eed and’ calls 
= coast t Palestina. Spee g hBe 
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Here was‘ the Hive" ‘Comar, or = Cedi near 

the pool Aornus: dnd a city *Oropus, similar to 

woe ‘Beeotia. Aud higKer up’ 
‘Wasa region Furopa, styled Europa” Scythied by’ 

Festus Rufus. It is observable that there was # 

city in Epirus called * Tecmon, similar to’ one it’ 

‘Canaan, as we may infer frony thé chief 6 David's 

captains being ‘styled the 'Tecmonite, “= 2 * 
Some of this’ family proceeded” to’ ne weer 

part of the Adriatic gulf; and settled upon the 

Eridanus, or Po. Here were the Orobians, the 
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-game.as the Oropians,.whose chief city,was‘Comus: 
near which ,the.,consul.. Marcellus overthrew. the 
Galli Insubres. . The story of, Phaethon, | who 
Was supposed to have fallen into the Eridanus; is 
manifestly of Egyptian original ;. as the; fable -of 
»Cycnus,is from Canaan, Phaethon is by some 
-represented as the first king, who, reigned in 

*7 Chaonia, and Epirus. -He was in. reality ;the . 
same as Osiris, the Sun; whose worship was in- 
»troduced there very, early, as well as..npon®the 
Padus. The names.pf the, Deities in every,country 
are generaily yprefixed..to the list. of kings, and 
mistaken accordingly. _Cycnus is supposed . to 
shave.sesided notonly in Liguria, but in Ztolia, 
iand . Phocis... These; was. in these parts a lake 
4: Conope, from, Cycnus ,called.also:,* Cycnéas 
“which, names undoubtedly came from Egypt, and 
Canaan. The colonies upon the Padus left many 
“memorials. of their original ; especially. those, who 
were from the Caphtorim of Palestina. Some of 
‘them had carried on a great work upon the part 
of of, the river, where they settled ; ; which. from sg 
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“vas called * Fossa Philistina; and Fossiones’ Phi- 
‘listing. Of this Thave made mention ™ before: 
* oTtis said of Cadmus, that’ at the close of his 
‘life, he was, together with his wife ‘Harmonia, 
‘changed’ to’ 4 serpent of’stone. ‘This wonderful 
‘Inetamorphosis is supposed to have happened at 
Encheliz, a town in Illyria, which circumstarice: is 
— notice of by Esesie i eink 


-seTune'g Sails Diaeainbatl weet wenden et a altis 
© Dispersus sylvis Athamas, et nomine: put sas 

Bncheli, ‘versi- ee Cadini. © 

isi? 

“The true: sda is ost: Dhese: two personages 
“swere here enshrined in’ a’ temple, ‘or Petra: and 
“worshipped “under *the symbol of «a serpent. 
Scylax Caryandensis, speaking of this part of 


B 
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Illyria, says, ® Kadue xa Aguonas 62090 ew evtava, 
ua isgov. In this region are two stones sacred to 
Cadmus, and Harmonia: and there is likewise @ 
temple dedicated to them. Lucan, who calls ‘the 
place Encheliz, speaks of the name-as of great 
antiquity. It undoubtedly was of long-standing, 
and a term from the Amonian language. En- 
cheliz, Eyysrsas, is the place of En-Chel, by. which 
is signified the fountain of heaven; similar to 
Hanes, Anorus, Anopus in other parts, The 
temple was an Ophite Petra: which terms induced 
people to believe, that there were in these temples 
serpents petrified. It is possible, that in later 
times the Deity may have been worshipped under 
this form: whence it. might truly. be: said .of 
Cadmus, and Harmonia, that - — one: — 
be exhibited in stone. - ss) idee 


** Acivenvy nuchdov extiv epiadea woogm. —- 


But the notion in ‘genetal arose from. a mistake ; 

_ and was owing to,a misinterpretation of the word 
Petra. On this. account many personages were 
said to have undergone this change. Pollux, who 
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was of f a character’supefior to what is gerierally 
imagined, “was said’ tov have: ‘been turned’ to @ 
pine Bi RE TES gi ai Rs Astin! Yas a Stik 8 ae 
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xine ieiateredite the ike * change. “Also Bat= 
tts, “Atlas, ” Alemena, and others.“ All” these 
histories relate’ ‘to ‘persotiages, ‘enshrined in tem- 
s styled Petra, who had’ a svnee or’ fade pillar 
bl ale dub Mis wah ae al 
“all parts; Before” ‘the sirontten 6 
Phere are eee ‘to ‘these ‘Ophite temples, and 
he gee ,/ tipon °the coins of Syria, and 
site’ the Deity’is ‘yepresented *bé2 
n ‘Bvo FLW StoNEs, with yep ro 
each side of hin. “A temple: vof this sort, Ww: 
betrayed great antiquity, ‘stood in sia whey ) 
Thebes, and was ‘called! the ‘Serpent's: ‘head. Pau- 
sanius speaks of it as remaining in’ his ® time, 
THe sammie” author affords anathei ‘instarice ‘in his 
a¢éount oF Aches cs whieh is’ atténded wit 1some 
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remaskable circumstances. He tells us,.° that at 
Phere, a city of that region, was.a fountain sa- 
red to Hermes; and.the name of it was Hama. 
Near this fountain were thirty. large stones, which 
had. been erected in antient times. Each of these 
was looked upon as a representative of some Dei- 
+ And Pausanias remarks, that. instead ¢ of ima- 
~ the Greeks in times of old universally. paid 
tage adoration. to rude unwrought * stones, 
That the Cadmians. were the- people, whom I 
suppose them, may I think be proved from. many 
ether circumstances. There are some particulars, 
in the history of these emigrants, by. which. they 
may be as effectually distinguished, . as. by-any 
national mark of feature, or. complexion, I have 
taken notice i ia former. treatise of the Cuthites, 
who-came.from Babylonia and settled in Egypt; 
and. who were afterwards expelled the country. 
They came.under different titles ; and were styled. 
Phenicians, Arabians, and Ethiopians ; but wai 
“were more particularly, distinguished by the 
-of Orvite, and,of shepherds. These aptielatiog, 
anust. be-carefully- kept in. remembrance, tor they. 
will be found to oceur in almost:every part of the 
world, iwhesever any of this family settled, Tn 
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-the histories above given of Osiris, Dionusus, and 
others, we find, that the sons of Chus are repre- 
sented as great travellers, and at the same time 
general benefactors: and it is to be observed, that 
the same characters occur, in every: history.:. the 
great outlines are the same in,all.: ‘They appear 
to have been zealous.worshippers.of the Sun;and 
addicted to the rites of fire: which.niode of wor- 
ship they propagated, wherever they came. They 
are described as of superior stature, and weresze- 
-puted the sons of, Anac, and. Urius, from,Canaan, 
and Babylonia. In, respect to seience, they seem 
to have. been very, eminent, if we consider. the 
etimes when they. lived... They..were. particularly - 
famed for their,knowledge in astronomy, archi-. 
tecture, and music. They had. great sagacity in 
finding * mines,,and consequently were very rich. 
Lastly, there continually occurs. in their history 
some allusion to shepherds, .. Every one of these 
- particulars may be met with in the accounts given 
of the Cadmians: but it was the turnof the times 
to. make every thing centre.in, their-imaginary lea- 
der, Cadmus. ~ He is. supposed.to have found out 
mines in Cyprus, and Thrace: and to have been 
the inventor of letters, and the introducer” ‘of 
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‘science. “To him are ascribed the temples at 
‘Rhodes ; and the buildings in Attica and Beeotia. | 
‘We find him celebrated as a great * theologist 
and astronomer’: and it is reported of Cadmus, as 
“it was also of Orpheus, that he left behind him 
“many valuable remains, which “ Bion Proconne- 
Sius is said to have translated, But all these gifts, 
“so lavishly bestowed upon one ‘person, should be 
transferred to a people, who went under the name 
of Cadmians?: and in whom all these requisites 
‘are to be found. | If we make this allowance, the 
history will be found to be true. This people, in 
“their migrations westward, were accompanied by 
‘others from Canaan, and Syria. I have shewn 
“that they settled at Rhodes, where they were 
“called Ophites; or Hivites. Another of their titles 
was Heliade, or children of the “Sun. They 
“were looked upon as adepts in every branch of 
“science, and’ particularly famed: for their skill in 
“astronémy.” They were the first navigators of the 
~ geas ; and the division of time, with the notification 
of ‘seasons, is ascribed to them. * ‘Os de “Hasadas 
“"Pagogoi iysyoverss rwv adAwy ty wasdern dinveyay, nob a- 
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Pusem Asgo orig” gamyamoyre dt eee repens KeUTAAas 
Fordas marina dz nar mips ras woas desakay, All. these 
satts, if we,may believe Herodotus, took their Tise 
in * Babylonia;, from, whence . they, were. carried 
by. the Orite into Egypt;. ean, from Egypt .west- 
ward to Rhodes, ,and. to.various :parts. besides. 
The Orite, or Anurite,. were, the same.as the, He- 
dade, denominated from the great, object of their 
worship, the, Sun. He was among other. titles 
‘styled “is Orites :, :),aS we. learn from, mere : 
phigh is by his, Scholiast interpreted ,the. Sum. 
Mgr, £5: sos avron HAsgy. if ie, Deity,. which is 
termed Onites, is NO, other. than the Sun Un. These 
Ueliade » were Ophite ; i, apd introdyced at Bhodes, 
-Aad in.other places, the, worship.of the sempene 
ce, they. ogcur in Greece under, various titles, 





_ Sueh as Ellopians, Enrppians, Oxopigns,, Asppians, 
see. the like, being so. denominated : from, places 
Which they, consecrated to. Ops, and. Opis, ;the 
Serpent. . The Cadmians settled, in:Eubgea, which 
as called Ellopia, from Bllops,.2, supposed bro 
of * Cothus, Plutarch; gives..an. seu 
-Cothus. himself coming to Faleea.ie, Fammpeny 
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with anotlier named !Atrclas) °°! Koos,” wai’ Alpndoes: 
ch Buber wader: cig BuGoraw tua otetravsecs| By Cothust 
and Arclus: are! meant €uthitesand: Herculeatis;’ 
péopte of the! same family, who settled: ih this! 
isldad.» Fhe Orites.of “Egypt were also: styled’ 
Arabians’; and the-Arabian nome wasidénominated 
from them * The Gadmians, who settled in Euboda, 
may ‘be.traced’ under’ the same’ names. Strabo: 
catisi the :people,| who! were: supposed to attend: 
Cadmus, Arabians; * Aga€es) v0 oiy Kaden One: 
distri¢t im the isladd was denominated from them. 
Bthiopium: * Aidromivs, overs yogis-er Ev€oie. This! 
is more: pafticularly described by Stephanus, as: 
the: passage. ‘is happily’ rected! by ‘Salmasius.’ 
Aibsomios, idgroy Evbosas wage hentes? Anos re Bugera 
There isa part of Eubeea hard by Delium, and 
near to the Euripus, called Ethiopium. But the 
most critical mark, by which any of these istands 
were distinguished, was that of # Orita.” This is 
the express titlé of the shepherds in Egypt; which 
they assumed both on account of the Deity, 
whom they worshipped, and in reference to the 
city Ur in’ Chaldea, from whence they were: in 
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part derived. They founded’a city of the same 
name in Eubea, which the Greeks expressed 
* Oria: whence came the provincial title of Oritz. 
Here Orion .was supposed to-have been * nursed, 
whose history we know was from Babylonia... The 
natives had a tradition, that he was the-son-of 
* Urieus, and of the gigantic race: the purport 
of which, I think, cannot be mistaken. . They 
passed, as I have shewn, from Eubcea to Attica, 
and Beotia. Here also was a city Ur, like that 
in Chaldea, and a tradition about Orion being 
born in these parts. They likewise pretended to 
shew his *tomb. This city Ur, or Uria, was in 
the district of Tanagra, and stood directly oppo- 
site to the province of Ethiopia in Eubeea, being 
separated only by the narrow frith of the ® Euripusi 
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A pe: jnpoleorss nary 8 Nerves yivecis.° “Strabo. 1. 9p. 620. 
se by. aD ——- = eer 
: we A486. a54 we Et Stigscagess & ne peta Ta SP B34 
atest PEELE Pausan. L 9. sprang 
4 —— StephaByzant, — <™ oa 
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They settled also at: Trezen, where Orus is said 
to have resided: by which we are‘to understand 
his. Worshippers, the Oritz.: ° duct de Qeov ysvea bon 
QW cy “Yn pwray? spok ev ouw Auyumrioy Qaiveras, | xb 
ade eas “EAAnvixoy ovopece Qgos siya. BaciAgvens é ow pac 
muro, nat Qoonay am’ gute xaracbas ray yn. The peo- 
ple of Trezen, says Pausanias, give out, that one 
Orus was the first in their country. But the name 
Orus.to me-seems to-have been of Egyptian origi- 
nal: They farther relate, that this Orus was a 
king, and that the province was from-him called 
Oraia.Uria above, and Oraia» here, however 
differently €xpresseil,»signify literally: the land. of 
Ur. In all these places the Cuthites went under 
various appellations,* but particularly. ef Cyclo- 
pians, Ellopians, and “ Europians from their wor- 
ship. Agreeably to the account which has been 
above given, we find, thatthe Heroum of Cadmus - 
at Sparta was built by. Europus, and his brethren: 
and they likewise are represented as the sons of 
“Ureus. As we are sighs with the cae 





© Paysanias, L 2. p. - 18, RBA ee Ae a 

** Paropus is the same as Oropus, and signifies Oni oes ie 

Ops, Opis, Opus, Opas, all signify a serpent, Zeus was the same ae 

as Orus and Osiris; ey tacit cee IAS 
Homer bas converted to Bugveras, a Bes wt 

Sant. iS wl 8 i 

- Pausanias. L$, p. 245: swikinnn Sie velit —o 
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manner of speaking; and know that by the 
daughter of Tyre, the daughter of Jerusalem, the 
children of Moab, thé children of Kedar,‘ the | 
children of Seir, the children of the east; are; 
meant the inhabitants of those places: may we 
not be assured that by Europus and the sons of 
Urius and Ureus, are pointed out a people styled 
Europians of Babylonish extraction, who were ~ 
ab origine from Ur in Chaldea? “And is it not 
plain, that the history of Cadmus is founded upon 
terms ill understood, and greatly misapplied ? Yet 
the’truth is not totally defaced, as I hope, that 
I have made appear. By Moses Chorenensis 
Cadmus is represented as of the giant race; and 
‘he is said to have come from “* Babylonia. Non- 
nus’ mentions his rors in’ Greece’ a —— 


er By ee rhs 
b eee a SOS 


w 





sy Kos peer eerie nates eae 


vag: tiie. edness were wader: a dell 
* t erees ; and the temples of their eden 
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-Anactoria. These terms were imported from. the 
’ Anakim of Egypt aud Canaan: bat as the’ people, 
_. who brought them, were Orite, and the sons of 
» Urins, they must ultimately have come from Ba- 
bylonia. Here astronomy, and the other scieaces 
first commenced ; and the worship of the Sun 
\ was firsteinstituted: where the priests, and: pro- 
« fessors were styled Orite, and Orchant. Lu- 
cian indeed says, that astronomy was not derived 
to the Greeks either from the Egyptians, or the 
Ethiopians ; but from * Orpheus. This however 
intimates, that the Ethiopians, under which name 
the sons of Chus are mentioned by the ® Greeks, 
were supposed to have introduced science into this 
country ; otherwise this caveat had’ been unheces- 
sary, But we shall in the end shew, that Orpheus 
was from the same quarter. And to put the —_ 
ter out of all doubt, we find Herodotus maintai 
ing very determinately, that the knowledge of | 
meen sei Sap ——* al dis 
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tribution of time, was*imported’ from ” Babylo- 
nia. As these Babylonians, these sons of Urius, 
manifestly came.to Greece by the way .of Egypt, 
it appears pretty evident, that they were the sons eS 
of Chus, of the shepherd race; who so long held | 
_the sovereignty in that kingdom. Hence;it is, that 
throughout the whole mythology of the Grecians 
there are conitinual allusions to shepherds ; a title, » 
Which we know was peculiar to the Aurite» of 
Egypt. -Nonnus, it his allegorical poem, describes: 
-Cadmus ina pastoral habit, playing upon:an in- 
‘strument, and. ee under — 


-of an or Riek Mii yn warty SeSecs By TFs 
PBT OG Hap eee ie Lenn BO Bs es a 
wba Kawas yetron vorow tro Deut ate vans Se 





“Sa de poet latyeccunov wiles ties renee 
WRG Sages tase SRE a eae Sr ay GEER 
He gives: toi dhimiithe :aame’. ‘powers - si heey 
‘which were attributed to Orpheus, » HeneeCad- 
Ms is made to: say that he could charm the woods 

_ upon the mountains, and sooth: the wild beasts of 

the forest: that he could-even- calm: the: ogean, | 

Wal wid the Soe co ea es 
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dit s2 Se ; Raat Sahay 74 Sates pe eR 
ae" Onto devdven ware, noe oupea, %a peeve Ongar" 
RSD Gusavoy ewvodoyree warwwainrov\epuee. ‘ROP RET 

~ Skee ies: Seedcedary bk h isenas ae TRS eRwe tO 
‘Almost all the principal persons, whose names oc- 
‘cur inthe mythology of Greece’ and Italy, sare 
represerited as shepherds. Not only thé Gods 

_ Faunus, Apollo, Pan,” Sylvanus, - Pales,’ Adonis, 
‘but Eumelus, Triptolemus, -Ericthonius,’ Eumol- 
¢ pus, Aristeus, Battus, Daphnis, ~'Terambus of 
Egypt, and Osiris, are represented of that pro- 
fession: > Hence: it~is, that «we» find: altars, and 
inscriptions to the shepherd * Gods. © Apollo-was 
styled Noweus, and Tosavies ; and was said to have 
been educated in Arabia. When Rhea produced 
to thé world Poseidon, she gave him’to the care of 
‘a? shepherd to ‘bring him up among ‘the flocks. 
Atlas, the great astronomer, is represented as @ 
shepherd. -” Araxs spiad qiectenog- av’ AiGus:aurng, —To- 
pha atsee ie aarp egrh INT nc ree ss ee 
FG Sanus: Etre 38. 7 
20> Riguilé-tmaoriptae Wares ES aE 
_.  TOIE-NOMIOIZ @£OTS, Gruter.xcii. m4, 
si Omne benignom 9 = 
Virus odoriferis Arabum quod doctus in-arvis 
Aat Amphrysiaco Pastor de gramine.carpsi. 
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7 Scholia in Lycophrom. ¥. 879-0) 
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Ausidos dz 6 ‘dibueapEomosos: rov AtAavra tarov TIOIMENA 
AB enow, Atlas the great mathematician, was 
a person of Libya. The Dithyrambic poet Poluei- 
dos says, that Atlas was a Libyan shepherd. There 
-was a ‘tradition that the temple of Ammon in Li- 
-bya was built by a shepherd, from whom it.re- 
ceived its name; 7 aro re idevoepeve roysevos, ~Itis 
reported of the Muses, that they were of shep- 
herd ‘extraction, and-tended flocks, which so 
‘entrusted to their hes it ache spies 
teq' tad ne <stuD pie, te ieahaldapcaen ise 
Ke ia iw enn mite npavov, captained 
 Aprredion Dhiav Abapravrsov, apps + soupuny 
SLi “—_- nas wien cant iegoy poov Amsdavoso, (6 
This j is the person iy Virgil sande Deihetnhaiis 
teus. Zethus and Amphion are described as of 
the: same profession, though kings of Thebes. 
PZrboc de nas Augwav aderger ncav womeves. Even the 
“monster Poly plictous is taken notice of as a mu- 
f sian, and a a oe Macrobins hacen: 


re 








dee 


ilk gein ig Pp: 387. So'als spe Reetatbien decidir 

: Tox exe. Aye Appana. eratnvar are riv0$ Spores Tlospsras, meonarag- 
Barsos rg se “Tipe tgueive. Schol. in Pa y. 211. : 
‘ _™ Apollo ynius Rhodius. 1,2. v. 515. > 

«(5 Phe sate Post OF WS tiymph Cyrene, 

Byles Bern oily rene, by wandwins ah 

; Angee, Was Nomen seneraion “eins cauiraiebee 

; . ps 156. ee SE se fale adacueed | 
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that among the Phrygians the Sun was worship- 
ped under a pastoral * character, with a pipe.and 
a wand. Tiresias, the prophet, is by Hyginus 
styled Tiresias, Eueri filius,. or as. some read. it, 
Tiresias, Eurii filius, Pastor, This was also 
one of the titles out of many conferred, upon. the 
Phenician Hercules, to whom they attributed.the 
invention of purple. He was the chief Deity, 
the same as Cham, and Orus, the God of light; 
to whom there is a remarkable invocation in. the 
Dionusiaca of Nonnus, 


_& Agpayirun “Heanrssy avak muges, OLLaME HOT 
Hout, Cgorsesa €ix doaryooxss ILOIMHN. ape : 


Some of the pyramids in Egypt were styled the 
pyramids of the shepherd, Philitis; and were 
said to have been--built. by. people, whom. the 
Egyptians held in abomination; from whence we 
tay form a judgment of the persons, by whom : 
those edifices were erected. Many hills, and places — 


cay had 
ess 
yp aaa 5 $ 












* Mactobii Saturn, 1. TE ¢: 21. p21. 
3 Hyginus. Fab. 68. Euri, and Eueris Filius. ‘He is by 
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“§¢ Nonnii Dionys. 1. 40. p- 1088. 
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its name conferred. by Jupiter in memory of Cauca- 
susa er "Po opts eg tiny re Toipevos Kavnacop 
Perovoparas: ‘Mount Citheron in Beeotia was 
_ Called» saniecinis but received the former. name 
from one Citheron, a ™ shepherd, supposed to 
have’ been there slain. I have mentioned from 
crtiisy that the Cadmians: built the tem- 
ple of ' Datnater; ‘or Ceres, in Attica; api 
they ‘introduced her worship, And. there is 
remarkable circumstance mentioned in conse- | 
quence of this by Hesychius, who. tells” us, that 
the priests of this Goddess were of a particular 
family, called’ Mospenidar; Or the” Shepherd race. 
Tlosevidas, yevags 2 Gu 6) “Anpumrpos ‘iegeus. ~The’ Cad- . 
mnians therefore, fron: whom this priesthood came, 
; ag been in a-peculiar*manner shepherds: 
| The motintain’ Apesantus in Argolis is said to 
tive: ‘been named from “ Apesantus, a shepherd. 

‘The Cuthites settled in’ Thrace’ néar Hemwus, it 
- -Séthonia’; of whom Stephanus: gives. this. —— 
rematkable history: texaduvro mporepow Nophotas, o<The 

des itot ‘say, that they were shepherds 3 
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but that they’ oe were so-called: so that it 
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was not so much the profession, as the-title of the 
people. They settled in Hetruria, and Latium ; 
in which last province stood the city Preneste, of 
which I have before spoken. _ It was said to:have 
been of high autepity and was founded. babys 
Gesenben oe att Mined 
> » Valeano nin pecora inter siiiaiins Regem,- 

eos seaithn i ‘omnis wee ameigrs eetas.» 


We find. Jaen: that the Sede of this diy. wasa@ | 
shepherd, and a king, and the reputed son of 
Vulcan, the. same as Urius.’ It, is said. of-him, 
that he was, inventum focis, because he was ab. 
origine from the land of fire; by which is meant 
Ur. of Chaldea.So.the personage, represented 
under the character of Cacus upon Mount Aven+ 
tine, is. by Livy said to have been.a shepherd. 

* Pastor accola ejus loci, nomine. Cacus, ferox - 
viribus. He likewise.is said to have been the son 
of the God of Fire: * Huic. monstro Vi Dieu ie, 
erat pater. The first city which the Cadmians 
built in Beotia was named ® Poimandris; or as 








+ Virgil Hei. Jew 678. 
Pee” cyt Vi Livius. 1. 2. ©. Goi. 
Virgil 8-95 198. 
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Eustathius rénders it Poimandria, % toilivdeue ; 
the same whiclr was afterwards called Tanagra. 
It is said to have been so denominated from one 
Poimander: This name is by interpretation a 
shepherd, or rather a shepherd of men. «It an- 
‘swers to the title of Moir rox, so frequently to be 
_met with-in Homer. That excellent Poet was 
wonderfully fond of every thing, which savoured 
of antiquity: and has continual references to the 
antient history of Egypt, and to the rites of that 
, country.” He sometimes seems to adhere. super- 
stitiously to obsolete terms, thinking probably, 
that they enriched his verse, and gave a venerable 
‘air to the narration. Of these, no one occurs 
ihore frequently than the title of a shepherd 
Prince, which he bestows on many of his leaders, 
‘Tt is the translation of a title, which the sons of 
‘Chus, as well as the- Egyptians, gave to their 
“Peities, and to their kings. Hence the writings 
“6f Hermes were inscribed the works of the Shep- 
-hetd Prince; as we may infer from the Greek 
“transcript: for that was written in. insite 
the former, and called * Poimandras. 


. pace de a 
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Thus have I endeavoured to state: the progress 
of the Cuthites under their different appellations 
to Greece; and to describe the rout which they 
took ia their peregrinations. I have shewn, that 
under the title of Phenicians and Cadmians, they 
first settled in Canaan, and in the region about 
Tyre and Sidon: from whence they extended 
themselves towards the. midland parts of Syria; 
where they built Antioch. “Kaos, xas Bndos, Ivaxe 
modes, meos zt Ogovrn wotapyy try voy Avtioxeimy THs 
Zugias todw exricav... Casus, and Belus, two sons of 
Znachus, built the city in Syri ‘ia, which is now called 
Antioch upon the river’ Orontes. .By. Casus «is 
meant Chus; and Belus»is a Babylonish title of 
Ham, as well as of his immediate descendants, 
who are here alluded to, . From. Syria they pene- 

“trated. to. the Euphrates, and from thence to 
Armenia: and that there were colonies here of 
Amonians, and particularly of the Cuthites, may 
be known from the-history of Cadmus: but more _ 
especially from the similitude of language, person, — 
and. MOMDRETE? sbish: eee among cai nat 





* Syncellus. p. 126. Eusebius. Chron. p. 24. 
9%” By which are meant the Syrians, Arabians, and Armenians, 
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tions... Zonaras is very explicit upon this Ahead. 
He mentions. the incroachments of the sons of 
Ham i in. these parts, and shews the extent of the 
trespass, of which they were guilty. F Ode yt 
masdes re Xow rmv amo Dugias wor Abas xo AiCave tww 
Ogwy yrs KaTET YOY, Hob oom eos Rarnccap HUT WY ETETCAMTO, 
BEngis wasave, nareinpace. In respect to the sons of. 
Ham, they seized upon. all the inland country, 
which reaches: from Syria, and particularly from 
the mountains Albanus, and Libanus: and all the 

_ ‘wegion, which from. thence extends towards the sea, 

- even as far as the Ocean. Of these emigrants 
Tacitus has given a curious account, which has 
never been sufficiently heeded... He takes notice 
of those who settled in Canaan, as’ well as those 
who passed higher towards the north. Sunt, qui 
tradant Assyrios_ convenas, indigum agrorum po- 
pulum, parte E.gypti potitos, ac mox ‘? proprias 
es terrats et pappiors Syria co- 








Reet: Lisp. 215: 

2 Tacives, oibst,. |. be 5.2... 

fi id perhaps be proximas urbes. ‘The same history is 

alluded to by] Eusebius. Ems Amedos +e Doguvems worga te Anyudiriss 
5 AN ery ioe Tladasssen wnat: Eugse ey 

3 OD. pe 26. 5. ee 
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enigmatical turn of the times, that ‘Ge eid of 
Osiris was annually wafted by the floods’ to 

"Byblus. It was reported to have been jattsetend 
days in its passage; and the whole was performed 
Gein vauriain, by a voyage truly miraculous.” There 
are many proofs that the religion. of Syria came 
in great measure from Egypt. “The rites’ of 
Adonis, and the lamentations upon his account at 


Sidon, and Byblus, were copies of’ the mourning : 


for Osiris, and represented in the same * manner. 
Lucian, having described the pompous temple at 
Hierapolis, says, that there was another: in - the 
“neighbourhood, not of Assyrian, but Egy; 
original; the rites of which were received by the 
natives from Heliopolis in that * country. This he 
did not see: but speaks of i it as Lari grand; “and 
of high antiquity. ° ; . eA 
‘These particulars I have thought vib to on 
cuss thoroughly, in order to ‘disclose the true 











history of the Cadmians, as I auvhereby enabled oa 


to prove the great antiquity of this people; and 
to shew who they were, and from a on! 










ke ¥ 


* Lucian de Dea Syria. Bi ae: 
* They were in each country: syed the moaring fo amas, 
and Thamuz. 
9 sayues De ness addin: Oéineee” on Sle tiga 
38 Hasworodos 15 Tay Oomveny ameero. xd.” Lucian de 
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came. It has been observed ‘by many of the 
learned, that some particular race of men spread 
themselves abroad, and’ got access among num- 
berless nations. Some ‘have thought that they 
were Scythians: others, that they were Egyp- 
tians: others still, that they were from Phenicia, 
Phenicia, and Canaan, What they have said up- 
on the subject, however they may seem to. differ 
from one another, may in some degree be allow- 
ed. But T believe, that the true “account ‘is that 
which I have here given. I have endeavoured, 
with great pains, to sift the history to the bot- 
tom: and it is to me manifest, that they were for 
the most part the Auritz, those shepherds of 
Egypt. This people had spread themselves’ over 
that country like a deluge: but were in time 
forced to retreat, and to betake themselves to 
other parts. In’ consequence of this they were 
dissipated over regions far remote. They were 
probably joined by others of their family, as well 
as by the Canaanites, and the Caphtorim ‘of Pa- 
lestina. They are to be met with in Persis, and 
Gedrosia, under the name of Orite. They are to 
be found in Beetica upon the Atlantie under the 
same *name. They settled in Colchis, ‘Thrace; 








ae foie ee ee oe 
__«* In Beetica they were called Oritani, Strabo. 1. 8. p. 29 3g Ee 
There were Ositx in Epirus. Dicazarchus status Gracia. M: 
twras ucw Operrecs, P: 4. v. 45, ; sae eau eS National 
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Phrygia, Sicily, and Hetruria; and upon the ex- 
treme parts of the Mediterranean: Dilavio ex 
illo tot vasta per equora vecti. oot Meee 
These are the migrations, of which the usb: 
historian ‘ Istrus wrote in a curious treatise, long 
since lost; which he inscribed weg: sw» Avyuwrion 
exonas, We meet with a summary account of 
them in Diodorus Siculus, who mentions, that 
after the death of Isis and Osiris the Egyptians 
sent out many colonies, which were scattered over — 
the face of the earth. °‘O.de cov Avyurrios pace noes pte : 
Toure cemormias wrcisas tk Aunyrre tora wacay dacra 
ervas tay oxzuemy. Of these migrations there were 
two remarkable above the rest: the one of the 
sons of Chus, concerning whom I havebeen treat- 
ing; the other of the Israelites, which was some- 
what later than the former. The author above 
takes notice of both these occurrences, in a most 
valuable extract. preserved. by Photius ; wherein 
he does not sufficiently distinguish the particular 
families of oe Rsceccttotene ioe 





2 Os) 


 Orite in Rielics kala me 4. os tical o Gedein tt 
Auctor Peripli } Maris Erythrei.. 

Figos tov Quow te Ide moras Ogvras, Schol. Dionys. v. 1095. 
NQerras sbrog Idixer. Steph. Byzant. ‘There were Orit in- Pettis, 








hard. by the Cutha of Josephus. Ant. 1 9. ¢. 4. and ¢, 15.5 a. ie 
: i. Strom. 1. 1. 1. p 382. : 
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oS -yet the a ‘account is very curious; 
and the history of each transaction plainly deline- 
ated. +” Evbus ev Gs Eevorarepevey wy arog Aviv os emt= 
Qovesaros, nas dousrnwraros cuspagevres eEeppioncay, ws 
TivEs, QaoW, a5 Thy ‘Edaada, Kobir yas érepas TORS, “EX ON- 
Fes abrodoyas, nysuoums” ay nyevro Aaveios, xo Kadisog, 
FuvcdAwy, emipavercros.. ‘Ode worus Atws sEemecey e0s) ony 
muy xadepernv Ledoiav. Upon this, as some writers tell 
us, the most eminent and enterprising of those fo- 
reigner's, who were in Egypt, andobliged to leave 
. the.country, betook.themselves to the.coast of Greece, 
and. also.to other regions, having put themselves ~ 
under the command of proper leaders.for that pur- 
pose. Some of them were conducted by. Danaus, 
and Cadmus, who were the most. illustrious of the 
whole. There. were beside these a large, but less no- 
ble,. body. of people, who retired, into. the: pecans 
called now * Judea: . teal tepernsind 
» When - therefore -we'. came pots ia aeicap: of 
Greece as, far.. back. as wWe.can carry, it, and of 
the rites:and. religion introduced. into. that-.coun- 
try, we may accede to the account given of them 
by, Zonaras, 7 Ex Xaddasoy yag Aeysrat gorneas aura 
woes Avyumray naxeibey moos EAAmac.. All these.things 
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came from Chaldea to’ Egypt ; “and, from thence were 
derived tothe Greeks: The same is attested “by 
* Josephus. What preceded - the arrival of the 
Cadmians, and other Cuthites, ‘im these parts, “is 
utterly unknown: “With them commences: the 
history of the country. It is true, theré are ac+ 
counts concerning Erectheus, Ericthonius, Ge 
crops, and other antient kings: but they; were 
‘ superadded to: the history of “Attica, justas ‘the 
names of Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, were ‘to that 
‘of Argos.- It was therefore matter of» great: sur- 
prise to Solon, when he was informed: 2 the 
Egyptian priests of the antient occurre 
their country, and of the wais of the ‘Atla 
to. find the same names stand at. the head of 
their ‘histories, as were’ observable in’ those of 
Greece: Kexgoros +4,’ xas Eeey feiss, xan Besygfone, war 
Epsoiy Gores, ‘rar te daw. | Kor instance, the names 
- &-Cecrops, — Erectheus, 'Bricthonius, Erisic- 
thon; and others.) Kas ra! rw Tovasxwy uo rave. 
The names also of their’ women were the same: 
In reality, they were all. titles: of ane 
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webawnct ‘people who sliietineni among their 

kings... ..This, may. be proved from. Athenagoras, 

* Abnuasos: Egexbes Tooeidians dus. The Athenian sacri- 

fices to. Erectheus, the same-as Poseidon. Strabo 

seems. to think, that most of the antient names 

were foreign ; such as Cecrops, and Codrus, and 
' Afelus, and Cothus:-and he is a right in 
his opinion...» 

~ What L have hea said, may in some dena 
prove a basis-for the history of Greece. . We may 
indeed talk of Xuthus, Ion, and Hellen: also of 
the Leleges, and Pelasgi, and thus amuse our- 
selvés»in the dark: but no real emolument can 
possibly arise, ‘till the: cloud, -with which history 
has been so long obscured, be done away. © This 
cannot well be effected, till some of the ‘first priti- 
ciples, upon-which we are! to Bape ai _ 
out}»and these greattruths determined. 

«This inquisition I have ‘been obliged to anche a 
coricerning some: of>the principal personages im 
the annals of Greece, » For-it is impossible today 
a foundation for a future history unless. what»is 
true; and what is false, be:previously determined: 
= ‘esq of engages been — Seen 
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foremost fit the lists 6F antiquity, and” have beer 
admitted with too little consideration. — ‘Many’ of 
the first Fathersin the Christian ehurch, seeing 
the high pretensionsof the Grecians, tried to in 
validate their claim, by’shewing that all their an-+ 
tient heroes were subsequent to Moses. » This'was _ 
the repeated labour of Clemens of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Eusebius, Tatianus, and others, Tt 
_ was a point urged by them ‘continually in their 
recommendation of the Scriptures, as if priority 
of time were necessarily a mark of truth. The 
best chronologers likewise admit these personages 
in their computations ; and great pains have been 
used to reconcile the contradictions jn their his- 
tories, and to ascertain the era when they flou- 
rished.. These learned men acted upon a very 
laudable principle, but failed in the very begin- 
ning of their process. For, as I have before 
_» taken notice, the question should not have been 
about ‘the time when. these persons lived, but 
whether ‘they; ever existed. . The fathers pro- 
ceeded upon very precarious grounds, and brought 
their evidence'to a wrong test, They indeed state 
things very fairly, and have authorities for all 
that they advance. But the traditions of the 
Greeks were not uniform, And if any Gentile — 
writer, instead of carrying the wra of Inach 
and Phoroneus, or of Dionusys and Per 
towards the ‘time of Moses; had extended tt to] 
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they could: have done; ‘for this person, in. 
Smit could have produced. apenas: They 
” might indeed have disputed the point, ‘and have 
specs evidence to evidence, but gangs certain 
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